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INTRODUCTION 


In the course of the last twenty-five years the concerns of the 
ClSRS have both broadened and become more concrete. It is 
possibles in fact, to discern a line of development in its thinking and 
activities since it was founded in 1957. It would, however, be 
incorrect to assume that this development has always been charac- 
terised by homogeneity either of people or of ideas. Both, the 
contributions and those who made them have been diverse and 
varied, each bringing his or her background, experience and ability 
into the life of the CISRS. This is truer of the period since the mid- 
sixties, and much more so today, than the early years of its existence. 
Blit the vision and wisdom of the founders and leaders of the 
CISRS succeeded in developing an ethos, a perspective, an intel- 
lectual and spiritual climate which could accept the heterogeneous 
inputs of people with diverse experiences and life-situations and 
bring ail of them to the service of the people. Whether in the 
study of religion or in dialogue, social research of theology, action 
programmes or action-related studies, women’s concerns or the 
concern for the weaker sections in general, this diversity of approach 
and methodology is quite evident. The foundation, the rock, 
which sustains the ClSRS has many mansions ; different faiths, 
ideologies, traditions mid consciousness of history have 
strengthened the common thread running through all activities of 
the ClSRS— the emphasis on the liberation of the people. 

Among those who were instrumental in bringing to a head 
this movemrnt for the study of religion and society were persons 
largely rejected or ignored by the Church, who knew they had to 
be involved in the study of society from the point of view of trans- 
fomiffion and a Christian imderstandiEg of it. It was a matter of 
their socio-political identity as well as of Christian participation in 
the politics of humanisation. Others came to lead this movement 
from their concern for the study of religion, particularly Hinduism 
in its renascent form, and the religioiis movements of the people. 
They considered their eomxsrn to be of vitalimportance to the other, 
specially in imderstanding the spiritual basis of socio-political 
change and reconstruction. 
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Among the concerns the CIISRS had in the early years of its 
existence the donihiant ones related to the questions that were 
exercising the minds of the people at that time including socially 
and politically conscious Christians, namely, nation-building, 
democracy, socialism, the secular state, nationalism, development, 
etc, A resurgent Hinduism undergirding some of these post- 
colonial movements made it importmit not only to study it but 
also to dialogue with it in order to discover the basis of a common 
humanity and a bAiman cojnmunity, 

la theology, the major concern of the ClSRS has been Indian 
Christian Theology and two of the publication series are devoted 
to this concern. Speaking of the theological task in India an earlier 
publication observes that the received formulations are valuable 
to us here in India precisely in the measure in which the l:n, dian 
Church seeks to confess Christ in the context of the th.ouglit-forms 
and life situations of its own setting”. In this task perhaps the 
emphasis was given more to Indian thought forms than to life- 
situations, particularly of the oppressed sections. But, along with 
the socio-political and religious concerns, this attempt made the 
contribution of the ClSRS unique in the life of the Church in this 
country. 

When the time came to look beyond, and probably below, the 
general concepts to the more concrete realities of the country, 
the foundations laid in the earlier years proved to be capable of 
meeting the new intellectuai and programmatic challenges of the 
changing times. The optimism about nation-building, democri-cy, 
development, etc, gradually gave place to a certain amount of dis- 
iiiiisionment. The outlines of economic stagnation,, caste-class 
oppression and authoritarianism became visible through the fog 
of generalities and abstraction. In tune with the march of events 
i;a the nation, during mid-sixties and the latter half of the decade, 
the ClSRS concerns became more sharply focused on social, 
political aiid econoinic structures. Tlie aspirations and the strug- 
gles of the people for change and social justice, study programme 
on imtional legislation and mtional issues, political development 
and experiments (e.g. coalition goveniments) and other concrete 
issues began to feature prominently. This trend was later 
developed into the major concern in the Institute’s study program- 




mes for social action at the grass-roots level, caste-class issues, 
and the women’s concerns. 

In the study of religion as well as Indian Chxistian theology 
the perspectives came to rest on the aspirations and life situations 
of the weaker sections. The study programme on religion after 
completing a major research on the religious beliefs and symbols 
of the people within Hinduism is now concentrating on the inter- 
dependence between religion and the structural factors in society- 
caste and class, economic and. social factors which interact with 
religious beliefs and values — ^and in the process discovering religion 
through the eyes of the poor and the oppressed. 

This concentration on the concrete and orientation towards the 
weaker sections in social analysis and study of religion are to be 
seen also in the Institute’s particular thrusts in the field of Indian 
Christian theology. While the importance given to research on 
Indian Christian thought reniains unchanged, the search for indi- 
genous ingredients for theological reflection from the experience 
and history of the people in this country has begun. Several 
issues of the institute’s quarterly journal, Religion and Society, 
have been devoted to this search. This is an attempt at theological 
reflection in which the experience of the diverse sections of the 
people of their concrete life-situations find a central place, 

A related concern is for the Church in India. The CISRS has 
as one of its objectives the education of the members of tlie 
Churches in the issues of society and religion. Such an education, 
however, leads to a close examination of Indian ecclesiology. It 
turns out in the fmal analysis to be an education of tlie Churches 
in this country in the nature of the Church itself. Tlie ClSRS is 
required to go beyond such theological cliches as ‘ the whole 
people of God ’ (meaning of course the people in the churches) 
and see the relationship of Jesus Christ with the people of a poor, 
oppressive, and pluralistic society. 

Studies and progratnmes on women’s concerns, developed 
during the latter half of the seventies, have likewise concentrated 
on specific weaker sections among women and on discovering a 
common ground for the participation of women from all levels. 
It appears from our studies mtd experience in progn jnmes that the 
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latter, forging a common ground, is not an easy task. The socio- 
economic differences among women of the various sections are too 
great to allow a spontaneous common movement of women of all 
levels. One of the objectives of study and research oxi w'^omen’s 
concerns has been to search for communalities while taking the 
dmrsities seriously. , 

A distinctive feature in the Institute’s thinking on social 
analysis has been the emphasis on the caste-class combination as 
the key to the dynamics of society. Under this are subsumed social, 
cultural, economic and ethnic factors. Over the years a number 
of studies on these factors have been made. However, a more 
adequate theoretical understanding of this nexus is yet to emerge. 
This is a task for the Institute in the coming years. 

Finally, studies and research cannot be separated from practice 
and action. This has been one of the major lessons of the first 
twenty-five years of the CISRS. The perception of social reality, 
cruciai for the study both of society and religion as well as for 
theological reflection, becomes more concrete and complete when it 
is related to action. The understanding of the interrelationship 
between the two may still be a little vague but some of us have con- 
sidered this to be an important objective. 

This volume which is being published on the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the CiSRS presents some of the foregoing 
concerns, in the coming years these will be given greater atten- 
tion and this publication is a preparation for that task.. It is thus 
both a commemoration of what has happened in the life of the 
Institute and an anticipation of wimt is likely to be as it moves into 
the near future. The contributors to this volume are old friends, 
associates, and staff of the CiSRvS, We are grateful to them for 
their willingness to write on the concerns of the Institute on this 
occasion of its Silver Jubilee. 

Saral ,K, Ghatterji , , 
Director 


USE Of TRADITIONAL MECHANISMS FOR 
ATTAINING MODERN AIMS 

Y. B. Damle 

Most of the new nations in South Asia which were able to shake 
oif colonial rule find themselves in the same predicament. They 
are consumed by the urge for overall development and moderni- 
sation and, at the same time fticed by the erstwhile traditional and 
colonial structures aggravated by poverty. It is true that in order 
to understand any society, it is necessary to dwell deep into its 
history. However, the attainment of Independence provides 
a useful cut-olf point for the analysis of society in the case of India. 
In a way, it could be maintained that the present is shaped both 
by the past and the aspirations which people have about their 
future. There is a dialectic between the past and the future which 
shapes the present. In the case of India, the attainment of Inde- 
pendence provides a very useful cut-off point largely because of 
the framing and adoption of the Constitution which reflects the 
image of society which India would like to be. The Constitution 
symbolises the ideal society to be realised by suitable efforts. It 
was pointed out earlier that most of these new nations have been 
afflicted by poverty as well as by colonial rule. In the case of 
India, however, due to the development of modern education 
coupled with political and national consciousness, a good deal of 
thought was given to develop Indian society along the path of 
modernisation without unduly impairing the strength of its long 
tradition. And yet it is obvious that this desire to transform 
Indian society into a prospero us, socially just and equitable as well 
as modern society, gathered momentum only after Independence 
since without political independence proper measures towards 
that end could not be adopted. In a nutshell, one can say that the 
Indian Constitution provides a blue-print for transforming Indian 
society into an ideal society where there would be ample oppor- 
tunity for eveiu^ono to realise one’s best potentialities and to enjoy 
a certain degree of prosperity necessary for leading a cultured life. 
As a matter of fact, the Constitution envisages an economically 


prosperous society governed by the scientific spirit and the judicious 
us© of modern technology, while emphasising the importance of 
freedom and the dignity of the individual. The entire institutional 
structure has to be changed in order to attain this goal. As such, 
any institution or complex'' of institutions which either militates 
against prosperity, nationality, equity or social justice would have 
to be changed and modified in order to promote the goal. Of 
course, it\ must be also mentioned that while the Indian 
Constitution provides a blue-print for the transformation of Indian 
society into an ideal one, the question arises as to whether the 
Constitution itself is sacred, since during the. emergency we saw 
tiiat the Constitution could be amended even in respect of its 
fimdamental provisions. Thus, political mechanisms, not to men- 
tion expediency, also acquire considerable importance since the 
Gonstituiion can bo by-passed and even sabotaged, thereby 
diminishing its sanctity. Commitments have been made since 
the parliamentary elections of 1977 to reinstate the importance and 
sanctity of the Constitution, and yet one cannot altogether dis- 
count the eventuality of the Constitution being tampered wdth. 

The Indian Constitution has to be understood m the con.text 
of India’s poverty as well as its insistence on the democratic frame- 
work, On the one hand, is the fact of poverty, and on the other 
hand is the equally necessary effort to remove poverty, and to 
increase economic prosperity consistent with democracy and the 
freedom of the individual. To carry out both these objectives 
simultaneously is a well-nigh dilficult task. Also, because of the 
framing of the Constitution, the aspirations of the common people 
and particularly of the erstwhile deprived and disprivileged sections 
have been unleashed so that there is a persistent demand for doing 
away with all manner of deprivations and disprivi leges. On the 
other hand, there is a great need to enhance economic prosperity 
and to increase the G.N.T. and of course, the per capita income. 
Moreover, in India, one has to compress ail kinds of revolutions 
simultaneously and quickly since we cannot afford to wait for the 
natural process of economic development and industrial and techno- 
logical revolution to take place. 

There is an increasing pressure of circumstances which is largely 
created by the Constitution as well as by the pressure of political 
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ideologies and phiiosopliies, particularly in the wake of the Chinese 
revolution. The aspirations of the people and their legitimation 
by suitable ideology gives a new edge to the problem of quickening 
the pace of overall transmission. Under these circumstances, it is 
natural that recourse has to be taken to political mechanisms and to 
institutionalise change through the use of enactments and legal 
mecliaiiivsms. The goals as envisaged by the Oonstitution, which 
have also been sharpened by the external situation need to be 
attained definitely as well as expeditiously. 

Therefore, Indian society can be characterised as a society 
with primacy of goal attainment to use the Parsonian categories. 
The utmost importance is attached to the functional prerequisite 
of goal attainment, involving therefore, a very high degree of 
reliance on the use of political mechanisms, since the normal func- 
tional prerequisites of adaptation and integration cannot be 
expected to promote the goals. Further, since the aim of the 
Constitution is to transform society, there is a deliberate playing 
down of the importance of the functional prerequisite pattern of 
maintenance. It is felt that by appropriate use of political mecha- 
nisms, the functional prerequisites of integration and tension 
management can be taken care of adequately. Moreover, due to 
the acceptance of the democratic framework, goal attainiiient 
has to be engaged in with; the peoples co-operation. It is true 
that the adoption of political mechanisms means delegating 
authority to people’s representatives. However, it is equally clear 
that people’s representatives viz., the leaders, cannot by themselves 
promote the attainment of such goals without proper co-operation. 
This creates many difficulties, problems and complications. For 
instance, while eniisiing the people’s co-operation one has also 
to take into account the fact of the deprivations and disprivileges 
attendant oji any systeiii of social stratification. While dealing 
with the problems of any Society, the system of social stratificatiou 
has to be kept in mind, particularly when efforts arc to be made to 
change this very system of social stratification. Peculiarly enough, 
in order to change this system it is equally important to obtain the 
co-operation and support of all layers of stratiiication. The history 
of society does not allow its leaders and rulers to ignore or wish 
away the traditional structures. 
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While modernisation and overall transformation of Indian 
society is the avowed goal, one cannot forget that the traditional 
structures wliich have to be transformed have to be made use of 
for fmthering this very process of transformation. To put this 
in a difterent way, one has to emphasise the solidarities and. loyalties 
which exist in any traditional structure. In the case of India, one 
can rightly mention these solidarities as based on caste and religion 
and further add that these very solidarities cannot only be ignored 
or wished away, but have to be used for promoting goal attainment, 
which in the ultimate analysis would mean a transformation of 
these very solidarities. It would be idle to imagine that the political 
process itself would not be affected in the bargain as a consequence 
of using these solidarities for promoting the goal. However, one 
has to remember that due to the primacy of goal attainment as well 
as the utmost importance attached to the use of political 
mechanisms, the balance is more likely to be in favour of these 
mechanisms than in favour of the solidarities and loyalties which 
stem from the traditional structure ; in this case caste and 
religion. 

To understand and analyse properly this enti ire exercise of 
Societal transformation with the use of political mechanisms, while 
making a simultaneous use of the traditional solidarities engen- 
dered by caste and religion, it would be useful and necessary to 
employ the interaction model rather than to regard politics as an 
independent variable and caste and religion as dependent variables 
or vicc~versa. Here again, the way the Constitution has been 
framed and the raodus-operandi of implementing it has also to 
be borne in mind. On the one hand, tire Constitution envisages a 
radical transformation of society and on the other hand, it seeks 
to do so with people’s willing co-operation. Therefore, while it 
is regarded as expedient to resort to political mechanisms for the 
attainment of goal, it is equally necessary to ensure the people’s 
co-operation througii the various existing groups and solidarities. 
Tlicrefore, it is really a question of understanding and analysing 
the model of interaction between political mechanisms ancl solidari-* 
ties as exemplified by caste and religion. The primacy of political 
mcciiaimms is reflected in certain goals viz., the goal of secular 
state and society. The adoption of this goal has important reper- 
cussions in dealing with the solidarities based on religion. 



Similarlyj the creation of a social order based on equality and 
social justice also has implications for the caste system which is 
essentially incquitous, and yet it would be unrealistic to ignore 
solidarities based on caste. The use of the interaction model would 
therefore enable us to judge the impact of such solidarities on the 
political mechanisms and processes, while the primacy of such 
mechanisms and processes has been accepted and taken for granted. 
Ill a way, therefore, priorities have been established in favour of 
political mechanisms rather than in favour of the existing solidarities 
which stem from the traditional structure. Nevertheless, the 
mutuality of these two has to be emphasised rather than the adop- 
tion of an ‘ either or ’ model. In the Indian case as mentioned 
earlier, paradoxically enough, political mechanisms have not only 
to contain solidarities based on caste and religion but also to make 
use of them for promoting the goal of transformation of society. 
It is not merely a question of tlie co-existence of these two sets, 
but a question of active and continuous interaction between the 
two, which facilitates a change in any of such solidarities through 
the continuous use of political mechanisms. The interaction 
model moiitioiied earlier would thus emphasise the dialectics of the 
situation rather than the static nature of the relationship between 
the two sets. This is how, an analysis of caste, religion and politics 
in India becomes a meaningful and significant exorcise which helps 
us to understand the process of transformation and the methods 
used to promote such transformation. 

It was mentioned earlier that the leaders and rulers of Indian 
Society insofar as they are representatives of the people, have 
been entrusted with this task of overall transformation, and that 
they have to do so with the help of the people’s co-operalion. 
These leaders and rulers threfore, have to continuously make use 
of the various solidarities and groups, while simultaneously seeking 
to transform these solidarities and groups in order to promote an 
overall transformation of Indian society. This can be attained in 
several ways. Wriggins^ mentions several alteniate strategies for 
attaining this goal, wz. (1) by projeGting personality, (2) by building 
up organisation, (3) by political ideology, (4) by rewarding the 


^ \V. Ho'.ViirJ Wriggins, The Rt!ler'’s Imperative^ New York ; Colombia 
University Press, 1969, 
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faithful and intiinidating the opponents, (5) by developing economy, 
(6) by expanding political participation and (7) by foreign policy, 
and further adds that these alternate strategies are not mutually 
exclusive but, in a given case, can obtain in various types of combi- 
nations at the same time. 

In the case of India, at least during Nehru’s regime, one finds 
that the projection of personality in terms of charisma was em- 
phasised as well as the building up of organisation and the revolving 
of political ideology. Simultaneously, by resorting to rewarding 
the faithful, by developing economy and by appropriate use of 
foreign policy as also by extending political participation, the poli- 
tical process was sought to be made as efficient and result-yielding 
as possible. The various strategies listed above take into account 
the importance of leadership goals and the various kinds of groups 
in politics. In a way, these strategies are likely to be effective 
because of a realistic appraisal of the situation rather than by the 
adoption of an idealistic position. Ultimately, political reality 
cannot be made of one piece and there are various currents and 
cross-currents which one has to take into account successively 
counteracting them in order to promote the ultimate goal. To use 
the existing groups means full awareness of the influence and 
pressure of tradition and the ability to use them for promoting the 
ultimate goal, thereby ensuring the transformation of such groups. 
Thus it is that when one speaks of caste, religion and politics in 
India one has to take into account the interaction between these 
three and also observe how the solidarities based on caste and 
religion get transformed as a result of employing the political 
mechanisms and processes. One can. also, at the same thne, 
appreciate certain limitations and restrictions on the use of political 
mechanisms which arise due to the operation of the influence and 
pressure exerted by such solidarities. It is really a question of 
parallelogram of forces, and yet, as mentioned earlier, priorities 
have already been established because of the Constitution, and 
perhaps more so because of the sensitisation of the people to the 
ideology as envisaged in the Oonslitution. Therefore, one has to 
emphasise that as a result of the unleashing of new aspirations, the 
ideological and moral legitimation of the two types of solidarities 
mentioned above has been shaken at the very outset, thus paving 
the way for their transformation. 
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In view of the approach indicateds it would b© useful to scruti- 
nise the discussion out radition and modernity in the Indian context. 
Generally speaking, the tenor of any discussion pertaining to tradi- 
tion and modernity seems to emphasise the opposition between the 
two and harps on the dichotomous nature of tradition and moder- 
nity. Thus, many authors refer to tradition as a static feature 
of society and to modernity as its dynamic element. It is further 
maintained that the static process is essentially conservative and 
attempts to maintain the status quo of the social system. The 
dynamic process which creates structural changes in the social 
system is branded as progressive. ■ 

However, one knows for a fact that it would be difficult to 
come across any society which is only dynamic and does not contain 
elements of tradition. It is true that some scholars have questioned 
the propriety of such dichotomoiK presentation. Thus, we find 
‘ that the recent literature on modernisation shows a growing dis- 
affection with the “ modern versus traditional ” typology of socie- 
ties and cultures, and a search for new theories. At least, this 
typology is now increasingly recognised as a set of constructed 
ideal types and not as an empirical description of societies ora set 
of generalisations about them. Those who continue to Use the 
modem-traditional contrast at an empirical level do so by mapping 
the Statistical distributions of traits designated modern or tradi- 
tional in different countries or by making lists of such traits for a 
single country. The implications of such lists and frequency distri- 
butions for a theory of modernisation as a process of social and 
cultural change are at best opaque’.^- 

Tiiere is an increasing wareness thus, that the dichotomous 
nature of tradition and modernity which has been emphasised is 
really untenable in the light of reality. As Shils observes, ‘ All the 
existing things have a past. Nothing which happens escapes com- 
pletely from the grip of the past. Some events scarcely escape at 
all from its grip. Much of what exists is a persistence or repro- 
duction of what existed earlier. Entities, events or systems physio- 
logical, psychological, social and cultural have careers in which 
at each point the set of the system stands in some determined 

- Miitaa Singer, When a Great Tradition Modernises, Delhi ; Vikas 
Publishing House, 1972, p. 384. i 


relationship to the set of the systems at earlier points ’.® The 
point has been well taken that no society can be completely modern. 
Rudolphs^ say that ‘ the misimderstanding of modern society that 
excludes its traditional features, is, paralieled by a misdiagnosis of 
traditional society that underestimates its modem potentialities. 
Those who study , new nations comparatively often find only mani- 
, Test .and dominant values, configurations ,aiid structures that fit a 
model of tradition and miss latent deviants, or minority ones that 
may fit a model of modernity. All civilisations and complex 
cultures predominantly traditional or modern, encompassed a 
range of sentiments, psychological predispositions, norms and 
structures that ‘ belong ’ with an ideal type other than their own ’.® 
Tradition has thus been described as symbolising a static society 
where status is essentially ascriptive and the system of loyalties and 
groupings is only particularistic, and where there is a predisposition 
on the part of its members to accept reality without any sense of dis- 
satisfaction. On the other hand a modem society is depicted as 
being dynamic, where the status of a person is essentially achieved, 
the groupings and solidarities are universalistic and eniplmsis is 
placed on innovation and manipulation of the total environment. 
If one were to scrutinise the facts, one would find that even in a 
so-called traditional soeiety there are elements which go against the 
‘ ideal type" of tradition and that even in a modern society such 
elements which are contradictory to ‘ id??al type ' of inodernity 
exist. 

Nevertheless this entire exorcise of ilio distinction between 
tradition and modernity is useful because it enables one to plot 
change, say from a relatively traditional structure to a modern 
structure. In fact, modernisation is an unending process which is 
not finite because it means an unending capacity to innovate and to 
(xmquer the environment to suit people’s needs, aspirations, ideas, 
values, belk€s, etc. Of course, one has to also remember that in 
order to plot such change in the direction of modernity several 

■' Edward Shi!s, ‘ Traditioa in A. R. Desai ed.. Essays' on Modernisation 
on Underdeveloped Societies, Vol I, Bombay : Tliackcr and Co, Ltd., Bombay, 
:t971, pp. 1-39. 

^ Lloyd f. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, The Modernity of TradU 
thvi. New Delhi ; Orient Longmans Ltd., New Delhi, 1967, p. 5. 

" Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, London : 
George .41160 and Unwin Ltd,, 1956. 


theories have been offered, one being the evolutionary model which 
emphasises a law of progression from tradition to modernity in 
terms of definite stages and phases. Several others have tried to 
prepare a list of the various traits which are relevant to the specific 
stages of such development. However, one finds that such cate- 
gorisation and pigeon-holding of traits seems to believe actual 
reality, because if modernisation is innovation and one’s unending 
desire to innovate according to one’s needs and aspirations, it 
would indeed be unrealistic to expect every society to experience the 
same kind of needs and aspirations and therefore follow a chalked- 
out path of innovation. 

As a matter of fact, the demands for innovation vary from 
one society to another and as such the innovative enterprise would 
also differ from one society to another. Then again, there is the 
usual insistence on the importance of innovation and diffusion 
and so the latter is emphasised more. Again, it must be pointed 
out that as far as the latter is concerned, it is not practicable or 
even desirable that any trait, however important it may be, be 
directly accepted or imitated from a modern society. There is a 
logic of institutional and cultural patterns whereby it is not possible 
to transplant such structures from one system into the other. 
Contact with other societies may spark the process off moderni- 
sation, and yet modernisation has to be attained by each society 
taking into account its own peculiarities, special needs, assets and 
liabilities. The evolutionary model earlier referred to, again 
tends to break down when modernisation becomes a value for the 
people, in which case the people concerned do not liave the patience 
to undergo the process of modernisation by confining themselves 
to following the logic of stages and phases. Moreover, moder- 
nisation does not also mean a complete substitution of tradition by 
modernistic traits and characteristics. On the other hand, in order 
to achieve the goal of modernisation not only do the existing struc- 
tures have to be taken note of and accepted, but they have also to 
be made use of in order to further the very attainment of 
■■modernisation.,; 

Some of the characteristics of modemisation are said to be 
achieved status, universalism, individuality, rationality, a differen- 
tiated social system, social justice, equality, the capacity to innovate. 
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from the eienioiits of change. For the two are inextricably woven 
together to form a seamless fabric of Indian existence ’.^ 


In respect of Indian society, it has been generally pointed out 
that: Minduism with its attendant caste system would esse;ntially 
be a force in favour of tradition. Caste which is regarded as an 
integral feature of Hinduism is known to be discriminatory and 
inequiious and thej'efore, it is argued by many, that such a system 
would essentially dampen or even prevent the process of moder- 
nisation. Hinduism, again is equated with a monolithic structure 
as well as philosophy and as such is regarded as being an impediment 
to modernisation. As we shall discuss in detail, Hinduism is a 
complex of mutually incongruent traits and characteristics. Nor 
has Hinduism remained the same over a period of time since it 
has been exposed to protest movements and revolts from within 
as well as attacks from without. A great deal of emphasis is placed 
on the theory of re-birth and the theory of karma for explaining the 
persistence of Hinduism. However, one should not fail to take 


. ® P. N. Mital, ‘ The Indian Political System in M- R. Sinha, cd.. The Strug- 

gles of Modern India, Bombay ; Indian Insti tutc of Asian Studies, 1 967, pp. 3 1 »41 . 

’ Ashok Mehta and Achyiit Patwardhan, The Communal Triangle, Allahabad 
Kitabistan : 1942, p. 78. 





a distinction has 


There are several aspects of modernisation which have been 
emphasised by various thinkers, such as the political, economic, 

>ointed 
anisms 
favour 

of the political process, and therefore attempts are made to over- 
come deficiencies in society in respect of economic, cultural, eco- 
logical and the structural dimensions in a certain way. It is 
admitted that in India political modernisation is sufficientiy 


matter 


can be declared secular by appropriate enactments and declarations, 
while in order to transform itself into a secular society the changing 
of convictions of its members is required, which of course cannot be 

f political moder 
rowth of nationalism which is again evidenced in the case of India 
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India, not only to Hinduism, but to Islam, Christianity etc., is 
another force in favour of tradition and as such acts as an impedi- 
ment to modernisation. 





integration, particularly where the border states are concerned, there 
is no deitying the fact that a good deal of progress has been made in 
developing a spirit of nationalism amongst its various constituents. 
By and large, the diverse ethnic, religious and cultural elements 
have been welded Into a common Indian nationliood. 

India declared herself to be a secular state which has, to an 
extent, meant tackling the problem of religious diversities which 
could well have been an impediment in the development of nation- 
hood. India is a veritable subcontinent and represents a diversity 
of interests which have come to be articulated in terms of the 
political process. Various groups and solidarities have succeeded 
in articulating their aspirations and claims by resorting to the 
political process. Therefore the political process on the one hand 
can lay down a certain code of conduct and action for the diverse 
groups to represent and push their claims, and on the other hand, 
it has to increasingly enable such diversities in promoting the con- 
cept of nationhood. This results in a certain degree of compromise 
and acceptance and the formation of a plural society rather than a 
monolithic structure. 

India with her long history has many complexities which can 
be traced back to the various historical developments to which 
it has been subjected, like the impact of Christianity and Islam, 
Islamic rule, British rule, Westernisation, etc. All these external 
forces have affected the development of India in certain directions. 
The complexities introduced by religion have been in a way super- 
imposed on the already prevailing complexities generated by the 
caste system. As a matter of flict, the partition of undivided India 
into India and Pakistan is largely a consequence of the complexities 
arising out of the dishitegrative features of religion. Then again, 
the caste system has also given rise to certain fissures in the social 
system wliich have impaired the process of integration, particularly 
in the wake <jf British rule and the consequent breakdown of the 
traditi^mal economy. Moreover, as a result of British rule, there 
was a triangular interaction and even conflict between the Hindus, 
the Muslims and the British. * The brief review of the part played 
by the government in shaping Hmdu-Muslim relations is, however, 
enougli to prove to any unbiased student of Indian politics that the 
so-called Hindu-Muslim problem is a triangle. A hidden hand has 



were made to provide special facilities and represeiitattou t<.» the 
disprivileged and deprived castes. Politicisation of caste and 
religion .has thus in certiiin ways facilitated dealing with these two 
structures more or less in the open, and has also meant that they 
are treated on a.n all-India plane and regarded as national pro- 
blems requiring urgent attention. Therefore it opens oud; possi- 
bilities for secularising these problems to a large exrent and 
therefore to defreezing the- traditional complications. Thsj accep- 
tance of the reality of a plural society, and deliberate efforts rnado to 
deal with this reality by resorting to politiml processes, also signi- 
fies an attempt to promote integration while, respecting differences. 
Differences are not allowed to stand in the way of fijrging a new 
identity. In the case of the caste system, attempts are being made 
to remove its structural incongriiencies in respect of the new values 
and beliefs.' 


: As for religion, because of the political process, efforts are being 
made to narrow down the problem. In fact by resorting to the 
political process the problems of both caste and religion liuvc been 
narrowed down to their bare essentials instead of allowing the 
problems to become difliised in nature. The creation of a plural 
society is also regarded as an important aspect or ingredient of 
modernisation, and efforts are being made to accept, inahitain, as 
well as to promote a plural society in India. One can say that, 
paradoxically speaking, forces which are regarded as the very 
antithesis of modernisation are not only being neutralised but also 
being used for projiioting modernisation through the promotion 
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of a plural society. This of course means certain compromises 
which generate impatience and resistance on the part of some, 
such as the refusal by the Union government to fore® a common 
civil code for all sections of the population. 

While modernisation in its entirety has been accepted as a goal 
as exemplified by the Indian Constitution, yet there is no attempt to 
rush through the process of modernisation by resorting to coni- 
pulsion. Persuasion rather than compulsion has been the strategy 
adopted, which is quite consistent with the democratic framework, 
particularly with the spirit of democracy which respects freedom 
of the individual. 

The acceptance of structures which have been, by and large, 
categorised aS antagonistic to modernisation and the attempts 
made to use these structures for furthering modernisation by 
employing political mechanisms, thus necessitate rethinking on 
our part in respect of formulations regarding the inter-relationship 
between caste, religion and politics in India, Several authors have 
taken for granted that caste and religion would remain antagonistic 
to modernisation under any set of circumstances. Furthermore, 
they have even maintained that politics in its turn would be conta- 
minated by caste and religion, thus under-rating the importance 
or the capacity of politics to effect any changes in caste or religion. 
This represents a particular approach which is essentially one-sided 
and neglects the mutuality of impact between the two sides. It is 
our aim to examine impartially and with an open mind the mutuality 
of interaction between caste and politics and between religion and 
politics. We want to look for a new alloy which is being created as 
a result of such interaction. We do not accept the ‘either or’ 
ai>proach but deliberately adopt the interaction model to analyse 
the relationship between caste, religion and politics in India. It 
is our attempt to analyse such interaction in the context of the 
quest for inodemisation and the deliberate attempts made to 
promote this goal as exemplified in the Indian Constitution, the 
enactments made and the various measures taken towards this end. 
To repeat, we do not accept the dichotomous presentation of tradi- 
tion and modernity but maintain that not only arc these not 
mutually exclusive but also, that neither tradition nor modernity can 
either substitute or oust the other. What we mean is not a simple 


co-existeiice oi 

and modernity in such a manner that the g43al of niodomisation can 
be promoted without unduly destroying tradition. In a plural 
society, where the democratic framework has been adopted as a 
matter of conviction, the antagonistic nature of tradition and 
modernity will not he encouraged to persist and features which 
have been dubbed as traditional will also be harnessed for pro- 
moting modernisation. 
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co-existence of the two but a delineation of the spheres of tradition 
and modernity in such a manner that the goal of modemi5;ation can 
be promoted without unduly destroying tradition. In a plural 
society, where the democratic framework has been adopted as a 
matter of conviction, the antagonistic nature of tradition and 
modernity will not be encouraged to persist and features which 
have been dubbed as traditional will also be harnessed for pro- 
moting modernisation. 

It may be argued that several authors have already addressed 
themselves to the discussion of tradition and modernity in the 
Indian context as well as to the analysis of politics, caste and 
religion in India. Most of the studies undertaken by Indian and 
foreign scholars relating to this area have been mainly based on 
empirical investigations and some of them have also been of a 
thematic nature. Therefore, it was our decision not to replicate 
any empirical study, since we felt that this was not necessary. 
Similarly it was our decision to steer clear of the traditional dichoto- 
mies which have been presented by several scholars, and to 
approach the whole problem from a different perspective provided 
by the interaction model as mentioned earlier. We propose to 
follow this interaction model, basing ourselves on the fact made 
available to us through the various existing studies instead of 
carrying out a fresh investigation. Our aim is limited to an analysis 
of the available material from the particular approach suggested 
above, and it is our belief that some of the usual Gordian knots 
will at least be better understood, if not unravelled, by adopting 
our approach. While doing so one has to accept certain limita- 
tions arising from such an approach and also from basing ourselves 
mainly on the available material. It is quite likely that some 
material, which has not been available to us, might have adopted 
an approach similar to ours of which we are unaware. Therefore, 
when we suggest that the use of interaction model is our coiitri- 
bution, it has to be taken with a certain degree of caution. 






CASTE, COmtUNAL POLITICS AND SOCIETY 
{A case study (>/ the Puliangudi-Kadayanaltur belt of 

Brindavan C. Moses 

‘ Politics is a conipeiitive enterprise, its purpose is the acquisition 
of power for the realisation of certain goals and its process is one 
of identifying and manipulating existing and emerging allegiances 
in order to mobilise and consolidate povSitions. The important 
tiling is organisation and articulation of support, and where politics 
is mass-based the point k to articulate support through the organi- 
sations ill which the miisses arc to be found ’d 

Politics is, of necessity, concerned with disagreements and 
conflicts, actual or potential which arise out of social diversity. 
It, therefore, hUvS its origin in dilferences and ineqiialities due to 
social, religious and economic structures. These diiforenccs form 
the bases of interest groups. There may be an agreement between 
interest groups (for instance, Muslims and Harijans) wliich. are 
complementary to each other over the action whicii they can take 
in opposition to other interest groups (caste Hindus), which liave 
a dincrent objcclive. in line, the basic quality of politics is the 
treatment of disagreements through more or less formalised poli- 
tical institutions and processes. 

Political institutions do not operate in a vacuum. They tend 
to find bases in socieiy either through existing organisationai forms 
or by invoking new structures. A significant feature of contem- 
porary India is the cpialitativc cliangc taking place in its traditional 
structures of power. A feeble legislative attempt was made in 
Independent India ' to ensure to all its citizens justice, social, 
economic and political . . . . ’ 'Fhe principal factors to ‘ moder- 
nise ’ the traditional Indian Society and usher in a ‘ socialistic 
pattern of society' were the introduction of adult franchise and 


Rajni Koihari (ed.), Caste in Indian Politics, Orient Longmans Ltd., New 
Delhi 1970, p. 4. 
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economic planning tliroiigh the launching of a series of Five Year 
plans. New types of structures such as political parties, statutory 
pancliayats, various governmental departments etc., have come 
into being since Independence and have penetrated into the rural 
areas. However, a ‘ modernising ’ society like India with centuries 
of established traditions and entrenched customs is neither really 
modern nor hopelessly traditional. What really happens is, it 
moves from one threshold to another, transforming in the 
process both the indigenous structures and attitudes and the 
newly introduced institutions and ideas. No doubt the impact 
of ‘ modernisation ’ on indigenous structures is quite strong ; it 
disturbs the ‘stability’ and ‘tranquillity’ of the traditional society, 
very often leading to violent upheavals. 

Each structure of power can be examined for its castc/class or 
its religious composition. In the past, at the local level, the en- 
trenched dominant caste was often the principal locus of power. 
Today, there are political structures of various kinds such as poli- 
tical parties, traditional and statutory panchayats, social/cultural 
organisations (but some of them in reality, fronts of political 
parties in disguise), etc. However, a particular dominant caste 
may still be the principal locus of power by being highly represented 
in the local, political and other institutions. 

Two kinds of change are noticed in the politics of Tamil Nadu. 
Firstly, power has shifted from the Brahmin caste to others. For 
instance, in several districts Thevars, Vaimiyars and Nadars have 
wrested control over village politics from Brahmins and other 
‘high’ castes. This has occurred not only at the level of village 
politics ; it has happened on a wider scale in Tamil Nadu as a whole 
when Brahmins were displaced by non-Brahmins in important 
political bodies.^ 

The second kind of change is that the caste system, has pene- 
trated the struciures of power including the new structures of power 
that have emerged during the last 35 years. This implies that 
it is necessary for those aspiring for political power to cultivate the 

" Andre Beteille, ‘ Caste and Political Group Formation in Tamil Nadu ’ 
in Rajni Kothari (ed.) Caste in Indian Politics. 

Governmanl of India, Rep)rt of the Backward Classes Commission, 
Second Part, Volume HI to Vll, 1980. 
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suppjrt of various caste and religiou'S group i. This ^^uppo-rt may 
be given in . return for material benefits. But materia} benefits 
cannot be given directly or immediately and at all times in exchange 
for every kind of suppart, . The mobilisation of support, tlierefore 
requires other non-material attractions ; it appeals to loyalties of 
various kinds which have a psychic satisfaction like caste superiority, 
protection of religion, brotherhood, etc. 

It is in this sense that ‘primordial loyalty’ to caste or loyalty 
to one’s religion provides powerful bases for political mobilisation 
and support in Tndia.^ People are expected to support members of 
their own caste or mcaibers of their I’eligion. Loyalty and obligation 
to caste or religion arc considered ‘ good ’ and as a matter of ‘ duty 
So, it is but natural that this loyalty is carried over to the arena of 
institutional politics. This, however does not mean that there 
are no tensions between caste and religious loyalties. The latter 
oLen cuts across caste and can be in conflict with the former. Such 
divided loyalties arc inherent features of the system and they allow 
for certain degree of indetcrminancy which is exploited for support.^ 

Caste may enter into the political process in many ways. 
Appeals may be made to caste loyalties in a very genera! way ; 
for insuince, Vanniyars should vote for Vanniya candidates. 
Secondly, networks of inter-persona! relations are activised and 
si rengtUened both during elections and during crisis situations, for 
mobilisbig support along caste lines. Since kinship, marriage and 
commciisaiity are within the boundaries of caste, intra-caste rela- 
tion'i arc very important. Thirdly, the caste associations may 
seek tc* articulate their caste interests in an organised and syste- 
matic way.'' In a way. the caste structu re provides one of the 
principal organisational clusters along which the bulk of the popu- 

" George Mathew, * Priraordiality and Elections ’ in Religion and Society, 
Voi, XXiX No. 3 (September, 1982). 

* For instan:e, the attitude of Ghristisui Nadars in the 1981 communal 
riots in Kanyakumari district was ambivalent. They were torn between their 
caste loyalty towards Hindu Nadars who attacked Christian fishermen, and 
thei r rci igi ous: loyalty as ‘ Christians ’ tovt?ards Christian fishermen, in their 
struggle against Hindu Nadars and other caste Hindus. Or, the refusal of 
Catholic Hurijans to support Hindu Harijans at Villupuram iti 1978 when 
they were butchered by the caste Hindu mob. V 

Ti'ic The Nadar Mabajana Saiigani, etc. 
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lation is found to live. And politics docs try to organise through 
such a structure. Drawing upon these interacting structures in 
their contest for power arc the real power elites— the real bene- 
ficiaries. They mobilise caste/religious groupings and identities 
ill order to organise their power. They find in these groupings 
and identities extremely well articulated and flexible bases for 
organisation which, in turn, lend themselves to political mani- 
pulation. In short, traditional loyalties towards caste and rcIigioM 
arc exploited by tlio power elites to achieve political power. Thus, 
in any conflict between rival power elites, both find it handy to got 
the backing of the massos through the traditional channels of caste 
and religion, using the traditional techniques and symbols. 

The relationship between caste and politics is very close indeed 
and it is basically a relationship for the specific purpose of organisiiif’* 
public activity. The tbeus, therefore, should be, what struciures 
and netv/orks of relationships enter into the political process and 
how. How do different political parries or movements or com- 
munal forces, or even different interest group .5 within a single 
political party mobilise different social strata as resources for their 
political objectives ? For instance, how do the MiBlims, the RSS, 
the Thevars, Nadars and the others mobilise their supporter^ for 
political objectives ? What was the role of the RSS’= in 
Kanyakumari district ? Or, what was the objective of Muslims 
in Puliangudi area to befriend the Harijans and jointly float the 
S.S.S. A sense of discontent or exploitation felt by a caste 
(for instance, Harijans) can provide a viable basis for the mobi- 
lisation of the masses of that caste, for assertion of their rights 
v/5-fl-m otherfi. Naturally, the orgaiiisationai and psychological 
conditions of caste organisation are turned into a resource for 
: politics. ■ 

Studies ill the past on caste have omphasised it mainly, as a 
system of social stratification. Of course, they are important but 
caste is also a system of conflict and interaction. Facrionalism 
and caste cleavages, patterns of alignment and realignment among 



League). .. 

Sam./thuva S igotJuivathvj Sangani (liheraily translated as Organisation 
for Equality, Fraternity and Brotherhood). 



and led 

countryside. New leadership has emerged and is provided with 
support from the castes which have become economically and 
socially assertive in the recent past. A notable feature of this 
new leadership is that it Is acceptable to more than one caste 
or religion.’ 

In, the pre-Independence days,the struggle for power and economic 
benetit was, at first, confined to the * upper’ castes (Brahmins vs. 
Mudaiiars, Ghettiars and others). For instance, the Justice Party 
came into existence in 1917 to challenge the near-ffloitopoly domi- 
nation of Brahmins in governmental services and professions ; 
the leaders of the Justice Party were drawn from the non-Brahmin 
^ u,ppe r ’ caste elites from .the , Vellaia, Mudaliar, Naidii, Ghettiar, 
Rcddi castes who in fact renresented the zamindarL landed md 


® Tlierc is traditional enmity between Thevars and Nadars ; they are strongly 
opposed to each other. However, In Pufiangudi, the Nadars gave their 
(indirect) support to the Thevars and stood agarnst the Harijaos. 

Traditionally^ Pillais and Nadars do not see eye to eye on many issues. 
Also, Nairs, once masters and landowners and Nadars, agricultural labourers 
and tenants were opposed to each other. However, recently, in Kanyakumari 
district ‘ Iiigh ’ caste Piliais, Hindu Nadars, Nairs, Kurups and others came 
together against the Christian fishermen. 

^ In Kanyakuniari district, during the recent communal riots the caste 
Hindus like Pill ais and Nairs accepted the leadership of a socially lower caste 
person, Thahulmga Nadar, as the leader of the MIndu Miinnani. At 
Puliangiidi the Samathuva Sagotharathva Sangam which was initially mooted 
by the Muslim League was readily accepted by the liarijans. 
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trading interests in the then Madras Presidency. Gradualiy, with 
the rise of the ‘ Backward castes ’ like Nadars, Vanniyars, Thevars, 
multi-caste and multi-factional alignments came into existence. 
Political mobilisation for support of various castes and factions, 
in the course of time, gave rise to a process of ‘co-operation ’ 
from other castes. However, till recently, the ‘ backward castes ’ 
with the exception of Vaimi3mrs and Nadars who had powerful 
caste organisation of their own, were dependent on the entrenched 
dominant castes. Dependency on the ‘upper’ and ‘backward’ 
landed castes is still very strong among the scheduled castes. It is 
only since the late 1960s that the process of mobilisation of the 
Scheduled CUvStes on a mass scale is taking place. However, this 
process of mobilisation though of marginal benefit to the Scheduled 
Castes is largely used by political parties and communalists for the 
purpose of winning their support. 

Thus, in this changed context, caste identities themselves have 
taken to new forms of articulation changing the very ‘ ethics’ of 
the caste system and diminishing the importance of its ritualistic 
and ascriptive bases. Political parties and communalists invok- 
primordial sentiment and organise their support on the basis of 
‘ pockets ’ of casic and religious groups. The operation of conic 
petitive politics has drawn caste out of its apolitical context and 
given ii a new status. The same phenomenon is taking place with 
the religious loyalties and even to minority group’s sentiments such 
as the Muslim community and the Scheduled Castes. In short, 
csiste and religion have become politicised and politics, perforce, 
has to contend with caste and religion for mobilisation to enable 
sharing or wresting of political power. 

Section II 

To the people living in Puliangudi,* a small town situated 
between Sankaranayanarkoil and Tenkasi of Tirunelve-li district in 
Tamil Nadu and to the people in the villages nearby, the three days 
in June 1982 (June 9-11) were, indeed, fateful and a •nightmarish 
experience for most of them. The Kadayanallur-Puliangudi belt 

Puliangudi is about 86 km from Tirunelveli, the district H.Q. town of 
Tirunclvcli district, situated in the southern part of the State of Tamil Nadu 
and about 620 km from the City of Madras, the State H.Q. 


experienced a series of attacks on the Harijans during those three 
days climaxing in the cold-blooded murder of five Harijans including 
an old woman at Ayyapiirani, an exclusive Harijan settlement, 
5 km east of Puliangudi. Around 1 1 a.m. on June 11, a mob of 
about 2000 caste Hindus, mostly Mara vas (also called Thevars) 
from the nearby villages marched to Ayyapuram, armed with deadly 
weapons. After hacking to death the poor, defenceless five 
Harijans with their vets (spears) and anivah (curved knives) 
the frenzied mob reduced 41 huts and several haystacks to ashes 
and left 21 others with different degrees of injuries. Several cattle 
and goats were roasted alive in the arson. The villagers lost several 
of their earthly possessions— their aluminium and carthern pots 
and pans — which were smashed to pieces. 

But, why did the frenzied Marava mob choose Ayyapuram for 
arson and carnage ? Was this murderous attack merely an accident 
or pre-planned? Ayyapuram is an isolated ‘out of the way' 
hamlet and the Harijans there were, mostly Christians and not 
Muslims. To comprehend the real reasons one has to understand 
the socio-economic conditions prevailing in and around this area 
and the politics of this area in the past ; especially the political 
mobilisation attempted by the Muslim leaders, and the Hindu com - 
munalists and also the social protest and political aspirations of 
the Harijans of Puliangudi ajid neighbouring villages. 

A series of events during the summer months of 1982 was 
suffie'ent indication that these would definitely climax in an 
eruption of caste violence. The Ayyapuram carnage was the 
cliniax of these series of caste attacks in the surrounding Kadaya- 
nallur— Puliangudi belt. The ‘ immediate ’ causes for this tragedy 
began three dayvS before. On June 8, the Gnam Ratham (Ghmot 
of knowledge), a mobile van of the YiShwa Plindu Parishad (VHP) 
(in fact, a front organisation of the R.S.S.) carrying the two-foot 
bronze idol of Subramania, a gift from the Palani temple, entered 
Puliangudi. (Lord Subramania the other name for Lord Muruga, 
is the presiding deity at the famous Tiruchendur temple in 
Tirunelvelt district ; perhaps, the most sacred and most popular 
God for the Hindus in this district.) The an ambitious 

project, inaugurated by Sankaracharya of KanchiKmnakotti Pmam 
was launched by the VHP about two weeks before at Tiruvannamalai 
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temple. The two lakhs scheme envisaged the Ratham to be taken 
through villages ostensibly to propagate the Hindu dhanna, but 
specifically to those places where conversions to Islam had taken 
place. It was equipped with sophisticated audio-visual aids and 
loudspeakers gifted by the Tirumala Tirupati Devastlianam to 
broadcast pre-recorded talks and bhajam. Ratham had coat 

Rs. 2 lakhs (it is rumoured that it was donated by the TVS group of 
companies) and the monthly recurring expenses would come to 
Rs. 10,000. In fact the VHP had plans to provide one such van 
to each district in Tamil Nadu.® A group of volunteers accom- 
panied the Ratham who apart from performing p 2 </a.v also addressed 
the gat|ieriiig, specially appealing to the 'Harijans to stick to 
Hindiiism and to those who had strayed away to Christianity and 
Islam to return to the ‘ parent’ religion. ■ 

The distinctive feature of the Gnana Ratham project, as it is 
claimed, is direct access of the public to the deity, a practice 
unknown in the temples of South India and that devotees of all 
ca'stes including Harijans, could tlieinselves- offer /w/r/, to the bronze 
Mol of Subramania. The idea is to ■ Vinstill V and ''' promote ’ a 
feeling of ‘ oneness ’ among Hindus. Besides, the archanas (prayers 
an,d:pw./Av) , to .the deity , are, performed in -Tamil which could be. 
easily iinderstood by the niasses unlike Sanskrit mantras w.Qd in 
temples. The questions to be asked are, why all this sudden 
concern, .for Harijans ? W.liy archanas in Tamil ? And why, of all 
places, the Gnana Ratham. straight from Tiritvaimamalai to Pulian- 
gudi ? Is it because Meenakshipuram, from where Harijans had 
embraced Islam .in 1981, is close by ? . 

When the VHP volunteers tried to take the Ratham into the 
Harijan Colony in Puliaiigudi, a section of Harijans there who had 
become members of t.he S.S.S, floated jointly by the .Muslims and 
Harijans of 1:iic Tenkasi-Kadayanallur-PuHangudi bolt, objected 
to the Ratham being taken through their colony. 

S. Vedanthain, Organising Secretary of VHP, in an interview for Caravan, 
August 1-^82. ‘ The Ratham was originally scheduled to cover all I-Iarijaii 
colonics in and around PuHangudi*. Foliowing the Piiliangudi riots, ho says 
‘ the Ratham returned to Madurai .... from Madurai, the van visited a viUage 
called Kandai where two years ago, much earlier to the Meenakshipuram 
Conversion, Harijans had embraced Islam % • ' 
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About two months prior to this incident, this idea of a joint 
front for Muslims and Harijans was mooted by the Muslim leaders. 
The brains behind this move were Sahul Hameed, the lone Muslim 
League Member of (the Tamil Nadu) Legislative Assembly 
(MX. A.) and his brother Rifayee, a former Member of Parliament 
(M.P.) and vice-President of the State Unit of the Muslim League. 
In fact, the missionary zeal of the Muslims in Tamil Nadu dates 
back to the late 1950s. The Isha Alhul Islam Society started about 
30 years ago has been serving the Muslims in Tamil Nadu since 
then. The Society’s President is Rifayee and the General Secretary 
is his brother Sahul Hameed, the same persons who have floated 
the S.S.S. This Society like the Christian ‘ missions ’ runs'schools, 
and orphanages ajid according to unconfirmed reports, gets large 
sums of money from Muslim countries for conversion of Hindus 
to Islam. The SSS organised a series of meetings during the two 
months prior to the Guam Ratham incident in Puliangudi, starting 
with a meeting at Subramaniapuram on May 5, in which Harijans 
from Puliangudi participated. Joint meetings of Harijans and 
Muslims were also held at Kadayanallur, Ayyapuram, Puliangudi 
and at Muthusamypuram. These meetings were addressed by the 
Muslim leaders. No overt attempt was made by the Muslim 
leaders in these meetings to convert Harijans to Islam. But they 
repeatedly harped on the theme of Muslim-Harijan unity. The 
meeting at Ayyapuram was well attended, organised ostensibly for 
the celebration of Dr. Ambedfcar’s birthday and ended with a 
meal ; Muslims partook in the feast. In short, for over two months, 
a concerted effort was made by the Muslim leaders to organise the 
Kadayanailur-Puliangudi Harijans, and bring them xmder the 
banner of the S.S.S., all in the name of ‘equality’, ‘fraternity ’ 
and ‘ brotherhood 

The day the Gnana Ratham arrived at Puliangudi, a public meet- 
ing was to be held by the SSS in the evening at Kadayanaliur 
some 15 km away. Harijans from Subranraniapuram, Ayyapuram 
and Puliangudi, hired lorries and tractors to go to Kadayanallur 
to attend the meeting. Muslims also joined them. Harijans were 
enraged after 15 of them and a Muslim were injured when they wore 
heavily stoned by the Maravas while passing through Ghokkam" 
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patti,® a Marava villages on their way to the meeting. The injured 
displayed their injuries to the audience assembled at the SSS meeting. 

Nobody is sure what made the Maravas of Cliokkampatti 
attack the Harijans. It is alleged by the caste Hindus that 
the Maravas were enraged by the base slogan Mamvanai Vettu, 
Marathiyai Kattu (‘ kill the Marava men, marry (or embrace) the 
Ma rava women’) raised by the Harijans while proceeding to the 
Kadayanallur meeting. But it seems more likely that the Thevars 
wore vexed about the Gnana Ratham not being allowed into Pulian- 
gudi and were also alarmed at the growing unity of the Harijans 
and the Muslims. 

On hearing of the stoning at Ghokkampatti and the opposition 
of Harijans to the entry of the Ratham into their colony, the Ratham 
was ordered to be taken to Chintamani, a neighbouring multi-caste 
village very close to Puliangudi. The Harijans returning from the 
meeting in buses were again assaulted by Maravas at Ghokkampatti 
on the morning of June 9. So, on their return to Puliangudi the 
Harijans looted a textile shop owned by a Marava from Chokkam- 
patti to give vent to their anger. About 200 Harijans also attacked 
the Puliangudi police station when some of them were rounded up 
by the police; the police fired in the air to disperse the mob. 
Earlier, the Harijan mob, on alighting from the buses brought down 
the arch put up to welcome the Gnana Ratham in an attempt to stop 
the vehicular traffic passing through Puliangudi. They also 
damaged 5 state transport buses. An SOS was sent to Tenkasi and 
Tirimelveli for police reinfm'cement. 

It is alleged by the police that the Harijan mob gathered again 
on the 10th evening in front of the police station and attacked it 
forcing the police this time to open fire at the mob. However, it 
is more likely that the police, emboldened by the reinforcements 
during the day and itching to wreak vengeance on the Harijans for 
their audacity in attacking the police station the previous morning, 
raided the Harijan colony,^® killing one on the spot and bayoneting 

® Chokkampatti, a Marava stronghold in Tenkasi taluk was the head- 
quarters of a very powerful zamindar who had defied British authority for 
some time. 

The Harijan colony lies on the east side across the main readjust opposite 
to the police station and the bus stand ; the textile shop looted lies very close to 
the police station, may be about 75 to 100 metres frqin it.'. 
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another to death. Almost at the same time about 150 houses belong- 
ing to the Moopanars, .motit of whom in this area are weavers by 
occupation, were set on fire and razed to the ground most likely 
by the Muslims, reducing to ashes their looms in the process. , The 
Muslims and Moopanars 'in Piiliangiidi have' had a long-standing 
misunderstanding on a number of issues and perhaps the Muslims 
used this opportunity to teach the Moopanars a lesson. The 
Moopamir houses are sandwiched between the Muslim houses, 
and the Nadar houses located across the road. It is curious that 
none of the Thcvar houses at Puliangudi were set on lire. The 
repurcussion of the Puliangudi dots was borne primarily by the 
Harijans and to a limited extent by the Moopanars and Muslims. 

There was no loss of life for Muslims except for one who was 
stabbed to deatii at Vasudcvanallur when two Muslim shops were 
ransacked on June 10. However, the value of Muslim property 
destroyed by the caste Hindus was quite staggering. Coconut 
and banana, plantations and sugarcane farms, puinpsets etc., belong- 
ing to Muslims were destroyed in Kadayanallur, Puliangudi and 
Vasudcvanallur areas. A mosque at Puliangudi was partially 
destroyed by ihe caste Hindus. Bundies of haystacks kept inside 
the mosque at Idaikal viilage near Tenkasi were destroyed in a lire 
on the nigiit of .kiiie 16. Earlier, a thatched shed vvliich housed 
a mosque at Mcejuikshipuram was gutted on the night of .Tune 12. 
The shed was consii'iicted in Feb. 1081 when there was mass con- 
version of the Harijans of that village, to Islam. 

The Harijans had to pay a very lieavy price for their social 
protest against the oppression by the caste Hindus, particularly the 
Maravas. They had to pay for it with the loss of hunurn life. The 
worst was to come on June 11. 

About 2000 men, mostly Maravas armed with sticks, sickles, 
anmils, vels and crowbars from the surrounding villagriS of 
Talaiviirikottai, Malaiyadikuruclii, Desiyampattl, NclkaitansevaF^ 
and other Marava villages descended on Ayyapuram (a Harijan 
village) after the menfolk had gone to the liclds to woric. Several 


Nelkattanseval, also known as Avudaipuram was the sti'onghoki of the 
leader of tliO Marava Confederacy by name of Puli Tevan who fought against 
the East India Cojnpany, 
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of the attackers were said to have had sacred ash on their forehead 
and the weapons they carried bore the mark of kurnkum sug- 
gesting tha.t they had offered prayers in a temple before their attack 
on Harijans. Many of these men were drunk. A few were 
fashionably dressed young men. Some of the attackers sported 
saffron coloured towels. Huts were sef on fire and brick houses 
were demolished with crowbars. They broke open the houses, 
threatened the women and looted vessels, money and jewellery. 
In a frenzy they chopped off the earlobes of women to get the ear- 
rings. All this, including the cold-blodded murder of five Harijans 
at Ayyapuram, was committed under the very nose of a small 
posse of police stationed there. 

En route to Ayyapuram a section of the mob branched off to a 
Harijan street in the neighbouring Marava village, Vellagouiidan- 
patti, setting fire to 17 houses and ransacking 14 others. It is worth 
rcmoiitioning that there are no Muslim converts in these two villages. 
A sizeable number of the Harijans in these two villages 
are Christians. On June 12, men from neighbouring villages 
like Avudaiyapiiram (Nelkattanseval), and Alang'ulam attacked 
Muthusamypurani, another Haryaii village near Puliangudr with 
anmls^ vel' kambiis^ and kerosene, went round setting fire to 20 
houses.. and a, few haystacks, stealing some goats and throwing, a 
few into t,he fire alive. The attacks spread into the adjoining areiis 
of Vasiidevanallur a.!id Sivagiri where Muslims were also attacked. 
A few cases of arson were also reported in the villages bordering 
Ramnad district. Haystacks belonging to the Harijans of 
Ghenthattipuram village were destroyed. Suspect,ing it to be the 
act of the Thevars of : Kunnakudi village in -Ramnad district, the 
Harijans of Ghenthattiapuram set lire to tile haystacks of Maravas 
and stoned their houses. ' ' 

The only loss suffered by the Maravas as a consequence of the 
Puliangudi c.niilicts was the murder of Velusami Tiievar, a young 
man from Thiyampatii village in Sivagiri Taluk. He is believed to 
have been murdered by a section of the Harijans of Chintamani 
village, near Puliangudi on the June 10 and buried in the nearby 
Vallaneri village burial ground. 

The apparent causes for the Maravas’ attack on the Harijan 
hamlets of Ayyapuram, Vellagoundenpatti and Muthusainypuram 
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are the refusal of Harijans at Puliaiigudi to allow th& Gmna Rathain 
to enter their quarters, the Chokkampatti incidents and the looting 
of a textile shop at Puliangudi belonging to a Ghokkampatti Thevar. 

Another provocation was perhaps the ‘inflammatory’ speech 
by Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait, President of the Indian Union Muslim 
League (lUML) at the SSS public meeting at Kadayanallur on 
June 8. Referring to the attack on Harijans at Chokkampatti, 
Sait is said to have observed that the SSS need not fear anti-social 
elements if both Muslims and Harijans stood united and by doing 
so they could become a power to be reckoned with. Perhaps these 
‘ encouraging ’ words must have ‘ inspired ’ the already infuriated 
Harijans to loot the Thevar shop at Puliangudi, in retaliation, 
which set off a chain of incidents affecting the Harijans. 

But, why did the Thevars attack Ayyapuram and not 
Puliangudi ? The causes for the Ayyapuram caniage and wanton 
destruction, looting and arson in other Harijan hamlets cannot be 
explained away by only referring to the Gnana Ratham^ the 
Chokkampatti incidentj the looting of a Thevar shop and the 
‘provocative’ speech of Sulaiman Sait. The causes are much 
deeper and need to be examined in some detail. One reason was, 
perhaps, ‘ locational’. The caste Hindus who were detennined to 
teach the Harijans a lesson found that the Harijans of Puliangudi 
were too close to the police station. For the caste Hindus, it had 
to be a ruthless butchering and total destruction of an entire Harijan 
village, the ruins of which would serve as a warning to the 
‘ arrogant ’ and ‘ defiant’ Harijans. And this-was possible only in an 
isolated village like Ayyapuram, difficult for other Harijans and 
police to reach quickly. Further, Harijans of Ayyapuram and 
Vcllagoundcnpatti, because of their relative independence, are 
accused of ‘ arrogance ’ and * defiance ’ to tlie Maravas in the 
nciglibouring villages. It was, indeed, a calculated and pre- 
planned outrage. The irony is that the Harijans of these two 
hamlets were mostly Christians. But Flarijans are Harijans and 
the Ayyapuram Harijans were made the sacrificial goats. The sole 
purpose of this brutal attack on Ayyapuram was to convey the 
message in no unmistakable terms to all the Harijans in that region 
that they better ‘ behave themselves ’ and not ‘ revolt ’ or ‘ convert 
to Islam 


they, the Harijans, were forced to perform as a part of their duty 
and as a mark of ‘ respect The Harijans of Vellagoundenpatti 
have aJso stopped performing these degrading customs. Though 
they are a muiority in the village, they own lands and a few areas 
econoniicuily well oil’ as the Thevars. In lact, the landholding 
Harijans employ Maravas of their village for their form work. 

In the case of Muthusaniypuram also, the attack was partly 
due t<> the jealousy of Maravas who were unable to stomacli the 
Harijans becoming ccononxically better olf. About 30 years ago the 
Harijtm residents of Muthusaniypuram used to live in xAvudaiya- 
puram. Unable to bear the criieiti.es of the caste Hindus in 
Avadaiya,purani they migrated to Muthusamypuram. Today 
they are reasonably well olf owning cultivable lands, pump sets, 
cattle, etc., which they have acquired through their hard work and 
government loans. 

However, the Pitliangudi donflicts cannot bo explained merely 
as the traditional Marava-Harijan rivalry. No doubt, oven in the 
best of times, the triangle formed by Vasudevanailur, Puliaiigudi and 
Sankaranayanarkoii is a crime-prone area where graesome .murders 
are not uncommon. The simmering discontent between the 
dominant Maravas and the ‘ weak ’ and ‘ submissive ’ Harijans 


who necesstirily had to depend upon the Maravas for their 
liveliliood, erupted into occasional skirmishes. But can we explain 
the recent attacks on Harijans as one of those ' expected ’ occasional 
outbursts or should we look for basic causes which would explain 
this seemingly frenzied (but, in fact, pre-pianiied) attack on 
Harijans? ^ 

One fact is very obvious. Harijans had to pay very dearly for 
daring to break their shackles and turning increasingly to the 
Muslims for support. The Harijan-Miislim friendship had aroused 
fear and anger in tire minds of caste Hindus, more So because of the 
fear of a repetition of the Mccnakshipuram conversions. However, 
the caste Hindus here, like in several other regions, did not have 
the courage to attack the Muslims directly and openly, and So the 
Harijans who had aligned with the Muslims were made the scape- 
goats. Attacks were made not only on ‘dissident’ Harijans 
who had joined hands with Muslims but even on other Harijans 
who were opposed to their activities. 

In a s.iise, the Mccnakshipuram conversions were tJie starting 
point <.if this type of caste-communal attack on Harijans. Tjie 
relations between Harijans and caste Hindus had been none too 
good even beibre but rapidly deteriorated since then. Nothing 
positive was done to redress the grievances that prompted the 
Harijans to embrace Islam and no attempt was made to chock and 
tone down the growing hostility between the different communities. 
For quite some time, tensions had been building up in the 
Puliangudi-Kadayanallur area and leaders on both sides, caste 
Hindus and Muslims voiced statements of a highly provocative 
nature to gain political advantage for themselves. In short, the 
Puliangudi conflicts and Ayyapuram carnage were the. result of a 
polarisation of caste and communal forces in that area. 

As early as March 12, 1982 a non-Harijan bus driver was said 
to have beaten up a Harijan youth driving a bullock cart on the 
grounds that the latter had obstructed the bus. This incident 
resulted in a clash between Thevars and Harijans in Kammapacheri 
near Kadayanalhir. Kattari Pandian a Thevar bigwig and DMK 
leader was beaten up by the Harijans. After this incident Harijans 
in Puliangudi lowered the parly flags and hoisted the green and red 
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■flag;^ Towards the last week of Aprii, Shaliul. Ilameed and his 
brothel'' Rifayee addressed the Harijans at Pidiaiigudi. It was 
jiere that the' idea of starting the SSS was initially mooted. ^ The 
two brotliers visited the neighbouring villages, met the TIarijan 
leaders, planned and conditcted a series of SSS meetings and com- 
mon fea-st for Muslims and Harijans. On May 2, there was a 
clash between Harijans 'and caste Hindus at Puliangudi following a 
quarrel between a Harijan and an employee of the local cinema 
theatre. Following these ' provocations ’ caste Hindu leaders 
and elders met, irrespcclive of their political diftercnces and affilia- 
tions, and decided to hoist the OM flag. So, all of a sudden 
one found in Puliangudi, Kadayanallur and a few nearby villages 
the various party flags pulled down and replaced by the two other 
flags — o'iie, salTron coloured and the other, green and red. 

The hoisting of the OM flag in the caste Hindu areas clearly 
indicates the silent but ellective work accomplished by the RSS 
for quite some time. Drills and training were conducted for the 
RSS volunteers regularly at Puliangudi, Kadayanaliiir and in a few 
nearby villages. The RSS had been indulging in communal pro- 
paganda in the area for more than a year. Whereas the role of 
the RSS was direct and its provocation open, in the commU'nal riots 
in Kanyakumari district, the hand of the RSS was subtle tind un- 
noticed in the Pulia:ngadi incidents. In fact, VHP, its front organi- 
sation lias been vigorously active in the interior areas of Tirunelveli 
district since the Meenakshipuram conversions 'in 1981. The 
strategy of the RSS is to unite the Hindus of all castes including 
the Harijans, if it can manage it, to light for political power. The 
most disturbing feature of its apparent success is that it was able to 
effect polarisation, transcending traditional party loyalties of the 
population of the affected towns and villages on entirely coni- 
munai lines. It is significant that the leading role in this polari- 
sation process' had been played by the RSS. For instance, the 
organising Secretary of the Tamil Nadu VHP, S. Vedantam, sees 
in the iheident in Puliangudi and neighbouring ylliages^* vested 
interests which amassed wealth by converting Harijans to other 

This is the casts flag of the scheduled Castes who had formed the Devandni 
Kula Sangam. y ' ■ 

saffron coioured flag with OM inscribed bn it is, in fact, the flag 
used by an RSS front organisation. 


faiths (and) which found in it (the Gnana Rathant) a hurdle of tlioir 
smooth operations Ramago*palan, convener of the Hindu 
Munnani, took exception to the formation of the SSS. He alleged 
that tliis organisation was dividing the Hindus and indirectiy 
fomenting communalism. : 

While it is true that the RSS men commenced their disruptive 
activities in this area ever since the Meenakshipuram conversions, 
the Muslim leaders Inive also been very active. They made a 
speciaJ etfort to win over the Harijans for their own political 
advantage. Suiaima'n Sait’s speech at the SSS meeting at Kadaya- 
nallur on June S is quite revealing ; he appealed to the Harijans to 
join, with the Muslim League to enable them to become a powerful 
politicaiforcc in Tamil Nadu. 

Tiiough the Puliaiigudi conilicls have been largely engineered 
by caste/coinmunal forces in Tamil Nadu the economic issues in 
these incidents Eihould not be completely ignored. The statement 
of Mohammed Ibrahim, the President of the Puliangudi Merchants 
Association is revealing. He claimed that ‘the present troubles 
were instigated by the RSS men who could not bear to see the 
prosperity of the Muslims and had wanted to ruin their trade and 
agriculture.’ Neither could the Maravas stand the small 
economic gains made by the Harijans in terms of cultivable lands 
and other assets over the years in Puliangudi, Ayyapuram, Muthu- 
sainypuram and Veliagouiidonpatti. 

SuenoN III 

The total p(.>pu!ation of Ti r unci veli district (meaning the Sacred 
Paddy Hedge) was 32,00,515 in 197.1* and has risen to 35,73,751 
according to the 1981 census, 55.9% comprise the Backward 
Classes, 15,8% arc Scheduled Castes (S.Cs) and 7% are Muslims. 
In terms of religious composition, Hindus account for 80.5%, 
Christians 12.5 % and Muslims 7 %, The literacy rate of the district 
is 44.8 % while that of the S.Cs. is 26 %. The PallanS arc the largest 
sub caste accounting for 52% of the S.Cs. 

The iuiiQ 13, i9B2. 

Economic amJ Political Weekly, YolXVll,No. 25 (Mm 1% 1.982), p. 1006. 

* A.U statistics ussd in this paper are based on the 1971 census unless other- 
wise stated. 
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The percentage of workers to total population is 36.6% ; of 
this 24.8% (2,90,738) are cultivators and 30.8 % (3,60,787) are agri- 
cultural labourers. The total S.G. working population in 
Tiriinenveli is 2,31,693 accounting for 19.8 % of the total work 
'force. This is higher than the percentage of S.G. population to the 
total population of the district which is 15.8%. 53,835 (23.2%) 
of S.G. workers are cultivators which is almost the same as the total 
cultivator percentage (24.8). Of a total of 2,90,738 cultivators in 
Tirimelveli, 53,835 or 18.5% are S.Gs which again is higher than 
the S.G. population to total population. (Of course, we must 
bear in mind that the size of land holdings and supplementary 
resources of S.G. cultivators are much less than the non S.G. 
cultivators.) 

S.C. agricultural labourers in Tirimelveli number 1,36,637 or 
58 % of the S.C. worldng population whereas for the general popu- 
lation 30.8%, a much lower percentage, eke out their livelihood 
through agricultural labour, thereby indicating the extent of poverty 
that a large percentage of S.Gs are in. What is more striking is 
that of this 30.8 % (3,60,787) of agricultural labourers in the district, 
37,9 % are from the S.Gs. This is more than double when com- 
pared to the population (15.8%) revealing that amongst the most 
poorly paid employment agricultural labour) S.Cs constitute the 
single largest group, 

Nadars and Maravas are the most populous castes in Tirunelveli 
followed by Scheduled Castes, Vellalas, Paravas, (fishermen) and 
othe3”3, Telugu speaking castes like Naickers and Reddiars. Maravas 
and Kallars, generally called Thevars are dominant communities 
in South Tamil Nadu. During the British Raj they were at one 
time called ‘ Criminal ’ tribes'. But, since 1911, they were termed 
as Denotified Tribes. By application of the Criminal Tribes Act, 
1911, they along with other criminal tribes, are brought under 
police surveillance and after several years, released front such 
surveillance and were thereafter known as denotified tribes. The 
Maravars are made up largely of small and middle peasants and 
agricultural labourers. Though ‘socially’ higher in the caste 
hierarchy than even Nadars, and once were proud warriors known 
for their martial valour being iriembers of the organised armies of 
chieftains, today they are largely ixneducated and backward. 
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According to the report of the Backward Glasses CommissioHj, 
Tamil Nadu, 1970, ‘ it looks obvious that the Maravas of Tirimelveli 
and elsewhere have not made much progress in education and in 
gaining employment as even the Kallars have made, though even the: 
Kallars’ progress is by no means: impressive. A sense of discontent: 
and frustration prevails amongst the Maravas 

The Harijans, once their agricultural menials, have begun tO' 
advance through education and government benefits. The Marava 
control over them has declined year by year resulting in numerous 
atrocities perpetrated on them in order to keep them under their 
control. In fact, ‘ in December 1930 the Kallar in Ramnad pro- 
pounded eight prohibitions, the disregard of which led to the use 
of violence by the Kallar against the exterior castes, whose huts 
were fired, whose granaries and property were destroyed, and whose- 
livestock was looted. 

These eight prohibitions were as follows ; 

‘ (i) that the Adi"Dravidas shall not wear ornaments of gold 
-and ■■silver. 

‘ (ii) that the males should not be allowed to wear their 
clothes below their knees or above the hips ; 

‘ (iii) that their males should not wear coats or shirts or 
baniyans ; 

‘ (iv) no Adi-Dravida shall be allowed to have his hair 
cropped ; 

‘ (v) that the Adi-Dravidas should not lise other than 
earthernware vessels in their homes ; 

‘(vi) their women shall not be allowed to cover the upper 
portions of their bodies by clothes or ravukals or 
thavanies ; 

‘(vii) their women shall not be allowed to use flowers or 
saffron paste ; and 

‘ (viii) the men shall not use umbrellas for protection against 
sun and rain nor should they wear sandals.’ 

In June 1931, the eight prohibitions not having been satis- 
factorily observed by the exterior castes in question, the Kallar 
met together and framed eleven prohibitions, which went still 
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farther than the original eiglit, and an attempt to enforce these 
led to more violence ’3® 

Further, the Thevars have seen the merchant Nadar community 
upon whom they look with contempt, rise above them in wealth 
and power. The longstanding Maravar-Shanar feitd, mostly socio- 
economic in origin took a political turn in 1957 resulting in arson, 
murder and police fire casualities ; one of the worst caste riots of 
all times. ‘ Nadars or the Shanars as they were formerly know 3 i 
are concentrated predominantly south of the Tambraparni river, 
which crosses Tirimelveli district roughly from Ambasamudram 

to just south of Tuticorin on the west 

Traditionally toddy tappers by occupation, defiled by their ritualiy- 
impure calling, the Nadars were forbidden entry into Hindu temples, 
wells were strictly forbidden to their use ; they were denied the 
right to carry an umbrella, to wear shoes, golden ornaments, to 
milk cows, to walk in certain streets ; and their women were for- 
bidden to cover their breasts. Indeed, a Nadar could not even 
approach a Brahmin within twenty-four paces. Considered among 
the most defiUng and degrading of all castes, the Nadars suffered 
severe social disabilities and were once one of the most economically 
depressed communities in South India. In their response to the 
social and economic changes during the last century, however, 
the Nadars have today become one of the most economically and 
politically successful communities in the south. In the fields of 
trade and education they are unexcelled and in politics, the 
power of K. Kama raj ‘ Nadar ’ helped them consolidate their 
political strength. 

PuHangudi, classified as an urban agglomeration (Municipal 
Corporation) is about 25 km from Tenkasi and is part of Sivagiri 
Sub-Taluk. Sivagiri was the headquarters of an old zamindan 
It was also the scene of several battles between the zamindar 
entitled Po/igur and the East India Company. Of the total popu- 
lation of 38,742 in PuHangudi, Hindus number 30,212 (77.9%) 
Muslims 6,446 (17.2 %) and Christians 2083 (5.4 %). The two 

.1. H. Hutton, Caste in India, O.U.P., Bombay, Fourth Edition, 1963, 
p. 205. 

Robert L Hardgrave, Jr , ‘ Political participation and Primordial Soli- 
darity, The Nadars of Tamil Nadu,’ in Rajni Kothari (ed.). Caste in Indian 
Politics, p. 105. 


dominant castes are Thevars (Maravars) and Nadars. The 
Scheduled Castes account for 17 % (6584) of the total population. 

The Muslims and the S.Os together total 13,030 (34 %) of the 
total population in PiiliangUdi. This strength is important to 
note because it is much higher here than for the percentage of S.C— ■ 
Muslim population for the whole of Tiriinelveli which is only 23% 
(15.8%-)- 7%). The Muslim population in Puliangudi (17.2%) 
h much higher than the Tirunelveli percentage (7 %) or the Tamil 
Nadu percentage (5.1%). The trade in Puliangudi is controlled 
by the Muslims, they also own large tracts of land in and around 
.Puliangudi. Weaving is also an important occupation for a large 
number of them. In a sense, the town economy of Puliangudi is 
dominated by the Muslim community. 

The total number of literate persons in Puliangudi are 14,182 
(36.6%) which is much higher than the literacy rate of the S.Cs 
(24.7 %) in Puliangudi. The total number of workers In Puliangitdi 
are 17,171 i.e. 44.3 % of the total population. The percentage of 
S.C. workers to total S.C. population is 51.6 with the S.C. workers 
accounting for 19.8% (3396) of the total work force. Cultivators 
in Puliangudi number 2,521 (14.6 %) of the working population. 
S.C. cultivators number 531 or 15.6% of S.C. workers (indicating 
a slightly higher cultivator component among the S.C. than for the 
general population) and 21 % of the total cultivators (2521) 
in Puliangudi. This percentage (21 %) is higher than the 
Tirunelveli district figure of 18.5% indicating that relatively more 
number of Harijaiis in Puliangudi own landholdings, however small 
the holdings may be. The total number of agricultural labourers In 
Puliangudi are 5,584 (32.5%) of the work force. S.G, agriciiitiirai 
labourers account for 2,278 (67%) of the S.G. work force and 40% 
of all the agricultural labourers. The percentage of S.C. agricul- 
tural labourers to the S.C. working population is much higher 
(67%) than the percentage of general agricultural labourers (32.5%) 
to the total work force. These figures on Puliangudi indicate 
three main points. First, two thirds of the S.C. working popu- 
lation still eke out a living on agricultural wages. Secondly, more 
than 80 % of the S.G. labour force depend solely on agricultural 
activities (cultivation and agricultural labour) whereas only 47 % 
of the non-S.C. workers depend on these activities. Thirdly, 41.9% 
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of the non-Hadjaii workers are employed m noil-agricultural 
activities (Household industry (26.6%), manufacturing (7.4%) 
and trade and commerce (8 %). Whereas for the S.Cs only 7.2% 
of the workers are employed in these three categories (5.88%, 
0.6% and 0.67 % respectively) indicating that a very minimal of the 
S.C. labour force find employment outside agricultural activities. 

Ayyapuram has a total population of 584 more than 90 % of 
whom are Harijans. This predominantly S.C. village has a rather 
high literacy rate (41.6%), definitely much higher than the S.C. 
and general population literacy rates in Puliangudi of only 24.6% 
and 36.6 % respectively. A total of 265 are workers of which 87 
(32.8%) are cultivators. This percentage is much higher than S.C- 
cultivator percentage to S.C. workers of Puliangudi which is only 
15.6% or higher than the general Puliangudi percentage of culti- 
vators to working population which is 14.6%. Further, out of a 
total of 531 S.C. cultivators in Puliangudi 87 are in Ayyapuram 
(16.4%). Thus, 8.3% of the S.Cs of Puliangudi (who live in 
Ayyapuram) account for 16.38% of the S.G. cultivators. This is 
a definite indication of Ayyapuram S.Cs being relatively better off 
(in terms of land at least) than the other S.Cs in Puliangudi. At 
the other end, we see that agricultural labourers in Ayyapuram 
account for 65 (24.5 %) of the working population which is even 
less than the number of cultivators (87). This is terribly lower 
than the S.G. agricultural labour among S.G. workers in Puliangudi 
which is as high as 67 % indicating that the Harijans in Ayyapuram 
are definitely better off, economically at least, than the Harijans in 
Puliangudi as a whole. During the off season they migrate to the 
city of Madras or to Kerala for work. These factors suggest that 
they do not predominently depend on caste Hindu landowners for 
work. 

Looking back at the events and activities of the two opposing 
groups in this area over the past one year—the caste Hindus, from 
Brahmins, Veilalas, Maravas, Moopanars to Nadars, quietly but 
efficiently organised and deftly led by the RSS leadership and its 
Front organisations and the Muslim-Harijan combine, led by 
the Muslim political elites all in the name of the SSS— -it is sug- 
gested that the caste/communal tensions and conflicts between 
these two should be viewed as the political mobilisation on the part 
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of the RSS and the Muslim League for political power. The 
RSS used both caste and religion as idioms or means for mobili- 
sation. The Muslim League used the anti-Marava sentiments 
among the Harijans putting forward in contrast the idiom of 
egalitarianism and brotherhood to win them oyer. 

For the RSS, the issue of the Government’s Reservation Policy, 
namely, the special concessions and privileges given to the Scheduled 
Castes, the possibility of conversion of Harijans to Islam in this 
area following the Meenakshipuram conversions in 1981 and also 
the recent communal clashes at Kanyakumari district came in 
very handy as effective propaganda material to influence and win 
over the caste Hindus and escalate the hostility towards Harijans 
and Muslims. The extent of success of the RSS strategy can be 
gauged from the fact that they were able to sink (temporarily 
at least) the traditional rivalry and hatred of the Nadars for the 
Maravas and get them to support the Maravas against the Muslims 
and the Harijans. Traditionally enemies for long, the feuds bet- 
ween Nadars and Thevars had caused innumerable sufferings on 
both sides, brutal murders and wanton destruction of property 
for both the communities during the past one century. The RSS 
was able to project a false impression in the minds of caste Hindus 
that the Muslims were bent on converting the poor Harijans to 
Islam and make Tirunelveli into a Muslim district, or at least, a 
Muslim dominant district. The RSS had started training pro- 
grammes, drills and cadre building a few months earlier in 
Puliangudi, other towns and in the neighbouring villages also. 
The RSS propaganda seems to have made a deep impression on the 
caste Hindus. The rabidly anti-Muslim sentiment expressed by 
the caste Hindu residents of Puliangudi was very revealing. One 
could clearly see the hand of the RSS in this ; the seeds of hatred 
against the Muslims were very cleverly sown in the rninds of these 
ordinary people and they voiced these anti-Muslim feelings parrot- 
like. The use of Lord Subramania by the VHP’s Gnam Ratham 
in Tirunelveli district was a clever move on the part of the RSS 
to touch on religious susceptibilities of the caste Hindus in 
Tirunelveli. 

Whereas the RSS organised the caste Hindus using these idioms 
rather covertly, the Muslim leaders operated rather openly, organis- 
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iiig well publicised meetings with Harijans and feasting with them 
during the summer months of 1982. They were cautious about 
not discussing conversion to Islam but articulated concepts like 
'©quality, brotherhood* etc. This worked-well because the Harijans 
had already started defying the caste Hindus and protesting against 
the oppression meted out to them. Naturally they were looking 
for allies to strengthen their hands and when the Muslim leaders 
broached the idea of the SSS, the Harijans were only too happy 
to be associated with it. 

The goal for these two groups is to share or control political 
p'Ower at local as well as at the state and national level. However, 
it must be pointed out that the Muslim cannot aspire to capture 
political power either at the state or national level (even though 
they can, at the local level, wherever they have their ‘ pockets ’ of 
influence). At best, they can act as a pressure group at the state 
legislature as in Kerala. Naturally, in keeping with the ambitions 
of achieving a greater say in Tamil Nadu politics the Muslim 
political elites would try to take advantage of the social oppression 
experienced by the Harijans at the hands of caste Hindus and 
convince them of their need to quit Hinduism and embrace Islam ; 
at the least to join them and other minorities In their fight against 
Hindu chauvinism and dominance in Indian politics. The pro- 
nouncements of Abdus Samad, President of the Tamil Nadu unit 
of the I.U.M.L. in recent times and the speech of Sulaiman Sait, 
the All India President, at Kadayanallur on June 8 give cre- 
dence to the view that they would like to play a crucial role in 
Tamil Nadu politics. At present, the I.U.M.L. is only playing 
fiddle to either MGR or Karunanidhi.^® They would like to play 
an independent role with the help of Harijans and other minorities. 

On the contrary, the goal of the RSS is much more ambitious 
and hence more dangerous. Its ultimate aim is to seize political 
power at the centre and convert India into ‘ Hindu India The 
RSS, with its image of being dominated by North Indian and 
Brahmin leadership and supported by the theme of Hindi as 
national language has had to adopt a low profile in ‘Dra vidian’ 

M. G. Ramachanciraa is the present chief minister of Tamil Nadu, founder 
of the All India Anna Dravlda Mimeim Kazhagam. 

M. Karunanidhi is a former chief minister of Tamil Nadu, President 
■of the Dravida Miinetva Kazhagam, th& main oppositien party in Tamil Nadu. 


Tamil Nadu which lias a long history of Dravidian movement with 
its ‘ rationaiist anti-North, anti-Hindi and anti-Brahmin pro- 
paganda. So. it has had to adapt itself to survive in the peculiar 
‘ Tamil Culture ’ and ‘ Dravidian ’ ideology before, it could make 
any progress. It is precisely for these reasons that the RSS was 
forced to confine itself to using popular Hindu symbols suited to 
the Tamil people (Lord Subramania), innocuous looking but 
dangerous Hindu revivalist fronts and youth fronts and attacking 
the Reservation Policy of the government for the Schedules Castes 
whichj they presitme, would unite all the non-Harijan castes against 
the Harijans. 

Meenakshipuram conversions were an unexpected boon to the 
RSS. It harped on the evils of conversions, the influence of foreign 
(Arab) money, etc., and this propaganda worked. The proximity 
(Meenakshipuram is only about 25 kms from Puliangudi) of 
Meenakshipuram and the fear of Harijans in the Kadayanallur- 
Puliangudi belt joining Islam en masse after the formation of the 
SSS helped the RSS to whip up Hindu fanaticism. Till recently, 
the Tamils, by and large, looked upon the RSS with suspicion ; 
in fact, the non-Brahmin Tamils looked down upon the RSS, thanks 
to the influence of the Dravidian Movement spanning over 50 years, 
in Tamil Nadu, especially the untiring work of EVR and the Self- 
Respect Movement.^® Unfortunately, the RSS was legitimised in 
Tamil Nadu thanks to the .Emergency regime of Indira Gandhi and 
the formation of the Janata Party just prior to the 1977 General 
Elections. Till then, the RSS was mainly confined to the Brahnuii 
quarters in the city of Madras and a few other big towns. .But 
Emergency made the RSS workers heroes ; many of them were 
detained during the Emergency. Jan Sangh as a political party in. 
Tamil Nadu was inconsequential till 1977. The Janata in Tamil 
Nadu really meant only the Gongrcss(O). When the Jan Sangh 
became a constituent of the Janata, it attained respectability over 
night. This was a golden opportunity for the RSS to infiltrate 
the Janata. To make the RSS respectable, Rangasainy Tlie-var 
was made the chief of RSS in Tamil Nadu. Thanulinga Nadar, a. 
former Congress M.P. from Kanyukumari was made the President 
of the .Hmdu Mimnani unit in Kanyakuniari district during the com- 

E. V. Ramasaiiii (Periyar) was Ihe father of the Seif-Rc.spcet and Dravidian. 
Movement. 



mmial clashes there, mainly to get the support of Hindu Nadars. 
The RSS in Tamil Nadu is forced to use a symbol which would 
unite all the Hindus and so naturally, it talks of safeguarding 
Hindu religion from the anti-God Dravida Kazhagam (D.K.) and 
from the Muslim ‘ fanatics This has helped to attract the non- 
Brahmiiis to its ranks. (Incidently, an important reason for the 
success of the RSS in this regard and the growing influence of 
Brahmins (who rim the various RSS front organisations) on the 
non-Brahmin Hindu opinion, show the weakness of the Dravidian 
Movement ; the crude strategy adopted by the present D.K. leader- 
ship to attack the RSS is turning out to be counter-productive.) 

The Muslim League leaders have chosen this area for befriending 
the Harijans because the Muslim population in Puliangudi, 
Kadayanallitr, Tenkasi, Vasudevanallur is quite high, mutch higher 
than the average Muslim population in the district ; and the 
Puliangudi area falls under the Reserved Constituency ; suggesting 
a high percentage of Harijan population in this area. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Harijans have their representatives, Krishnan 
from the Reserved Assembly Constituency of Vasudevanallur and 
Arimachalanl as M.P. from Tenkasi Lok Sabha Constituency and 
the Muslims have Shahul Hameed and Abubecker, MLAs repre- 
senting the Kadayanallitr and Tenkasi Assembly Constituencies. 
This seemingly oversized representation of the Muslims and the 
S.Gs from this area is also an irritant for the caste Hindus. The 
positive side of Muslims’ support for Harijans in the form of SSS 
is that it has helped the Harijans to organise themselves better ; 
perhaps it has given them courage to challenge the landed caste 
Hindus. Moreover, Harijans of this area seem to be politically 
awakened and are quite aware of their problems, the contributive 
factor being the ‘ exposure ’ they have had when they migrate to 
Kerala and to Madras city in search of work during the lean seasons. 
The experience of the organised strength of agricultural, con- 
struction and plantation workers in Kerala and also the ethos of 
urban life during their stay had helped them to understand and act 
against domination in their local situation. Government facilities 
and concessions, ownership of land and education have also contri- 
buted to the Ha rijans being able to assert their rights. 'Naturally 
they refused to perform; the degrading jobs of digging graves and 
shaving their heads. This amounted to ‘ revolt ’ in the eyes of the 
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Maravas who had controlled tlie lives of these Harijans for ages. 
In fact, Pnliangudi has been enumerated as an urban agglomeration. 
To make it a municipality, neighbouring villages and hamlets like 
Ghintamani, Vellagoundenpatti and Ayyapuram were included 
within the municipal limits. As a result, the Harijans in 
Ayyapuram and Vellagoundenpatti have had the experience of 
enjoying and demanding certain civic amenities under municipal 
administration and this experience has created an awareness among 
them. Further, their leaders have had experience of municipal 
administration and political mobilisation at the local level. 

Another ‘ local ’ factor which might have emboldened the 
Harijans of Puliangudi to act as they have done was the fact that 
one young Harijan from the Harijan colony of Puliangudi is in the 
Indian Police Service (IPS) and was a Superintendent of Police at 
nearby Madurai. In a sense, Rajendran IPS, personified the 
aspirations of Harijans in the area and he became the Harijan 
symbol of prestige and the height to which a Harijan could rise by 
his own effort and hard work. 

The foregoing description of the Puliangudi incidents, and 
the Ayyapuram killings also gives us an idea of the difference 
between the operation of party politics and comminial/caste 
politics. One fact stands out very clearly ; in a crisis situation 
(caste/communal clashes) party politics comes to naught and 
caste/communal politics, which is ever present, comes into play 
in its true colour. In fact party politics cannot but disappear 
during a crisis. It will reinstate itself in a commanding position 
after the crisis blows over through ‘peace committees where 
party leaders vie with each other in stressing the need for peace, 
meagre rehabilitation measures, statements of mutual accusation 
and slander, etc. This happens because political leaders are forced 
to use caste as a category for political mobilisation ; no political 
party can afford to antagonise any caste groupings, more so, when 
a particular caste is numerically strong and/or dominant in an area. 
So, the strategy followed by these power elites is to keep off from 
crisis situations. Even if, circumstances fo them to make 
statements they pronounce very equivocal ones, appealing fo r 
* peace’. 

Since most of the clashes today are on social issues — the practice 
of imtouchability, caste oppression, issues of religious nature, 
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(processions, conventions, instaliing of statues), etc., political 
parties and local administration are unable to intervene in an^^ 
oonstfECtive manner because of the peculiar nature of their vote 
and power bases and the caste/religious appeal. However, in 
issues related to economic activities the political power elites do 
interfere, often emphatically and enforce their views. Even here, 
they often would weigh how a particular policy would affect a 
particular caste/religious group. 

Party politics at the village level is active, in fact, comes alive 
largely during electoral politics. During elections, people’s feelings 
and political attitudes are influenced by political parties and their 
elites. But in day-to-day affairs of a village or town, it is com- 
munal or caste politics that are in command. These get reflected 
in the village or in small urban centres not only in caste/communal 
carnages, clashes and propaganda but also in other political insti- 
tutions, be they the Panchayat or Municipal elections, elections to 
a board of management of a school or a co-operative society, or in 
'‘justice ’ meted out by the institutions of ‘law and order’, Judiciary 
and other economic organisations. In regard to caste/religious 
issues, the political power elites would step in, not as party men 
but as caste leaders or religious ‘ elders In many instances it is 
qmte difficult to find out whether the power elites act in their capa- 
city as political forces or as caste or religious powers. More 
often than not, their influence, judgements and pronouncements are 
based on their castes and/or religion rather than party affiliation 
or class identity. 

In conclusion, when we discuss conimunal/caste conflicts it is 
important to remember that the ‘ ordinary ’ Marava, Harijah or 
Nadar has no deep antogonism and hatred towards each other. 
Jealousy, caste hatred psyche, religious fanaticism and the resultant 
urge to attack the conjured up enemies are whipped up by the 
political elites in their mobilisation for power and control. The 
RSS and the Muslhn League did this for their own political 
advantage at Puliangudi.'-', 


* The anthor wishes to thank Abel Raj Research and Administrative 
Assistant, ClSRS (Madras Centre) and Ossie Fernandes, Research Associate, 
Caste-Class Joint Study Programme, CISRS, for the research assistance given 
toward the writing of this article. 


SOCIAL ORIGIN OF COMMUNAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN KERALA 

George Mathew 

The political stirrings which happened in the princely state of 
Travancore was a trend setter for the later political developments 
in the Kerala state. One of the important characteristics of the 
political process in that state is the powerful influence each com- 
munity has in the affairs of the government. Thi5 paper is an 
attempt to look at the social setting of Travancore and to sec imdei' 
what conditions the principal communities organised themselves 
to demand their social, economic and political rights. The social 
process was one in which different communities competed for 
modem instruments of status and power. Their instrumentality 
was the traditional loyalties of the people ; kinship, caste, 
neighbourhood, territory, religion, ethnicity, etc. articulated in 
terms of religious sentiments which can be termed ‘ primordial 
collectivism’.^ 

19th Century Social Structure 

The Travancore society was highly stratified, economically 
and socially in the 19th century. Land was the main factor of 
production. Land determined one’s ecDiiomic position, social 
status and consequently political power. Trade and business 
were also sigiiincant economic activities. Government jobs were 
few but it had a greater attraction as it provided power and status 
in society. It is interesting to note here that it was on the question 
of the share in the government job that the first political agitaiiors 
took place in the State of Travancore. 

The economic activity as a whole was not dynamic enougli -c 
generate surpluses or economic mob lity. It was more or less 
static. Therefore, the disparities between haves and have-noisr 

^ Primordial collectivism is a term used by T. K. Oommen in his study of 
Agrarian labour unions in Kerala. See T. K. Oommen, ‘ Problems of Building 
Agrarian Organisations in Kerala’, Sociohgia Ritralis, Vol. XXVI, 3, 1976. 

p. 186. 
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landed gentry and landless poor, those who controlled business 
and others, those who had access to government and those who had 
not, were rather big. Essentially it was a " feudal’ so ciety.^ 

However, the Travancore economy was being brought nearer 
to national and international market economy by the middle of 
the 19th century. The industries, the plantations, the public 
works were the first signs of organised economic activity which 
were capable of challenging the feudal structure. 

Socially, the caste hierarchy determined one’s position in 
society. Social status was ascriptive. Purity and pollution 
divided the society and at the same time sustained it. Hindu, 
Christian and Muslim were the three major religious communities 
in Travancore at the turn of the present century. The Hindu 
community was sharply divided on caste lines that it had seldom 
any social intercourse. Each caste and its sub-castes were eiido- 
gamous units. Among the Hindus, Nairs (18.92%) and Ezhavas 
(21.54%) were the most populous two ‘ communities They 
had the potentiality of becoming rivals at the end of the i9th century 
involving their primordial ties because of several reasons. Nairs 
were ritually superior in the caste hierarchy. They were landlords 
and constituted the bulk of the militia of the princely states. They 
had access to government jobs and modern education. But 
Ezhavas had none of these advantages. The only plus factor was 
that they were numerically superior to Nairs. Therefore^ it was 
not surprising that these two Hindu castes behaved as if they 
belonged to entirely different religious communities. The fact 


“ ‘Feudal * as an analytical concept comes from Marx. Whether ‘ feudal ’ 
can be applied to Indian pre-capitalist society is a debatable point. Marx has 
used ‘ Astatic ’ or ‘ Ancient ’ to denote the mode of production that existed 
in pre-capitalist India. See Daniel Thorner, ‘ Marx on India and the Asiatic 
Mode of Production ’, Contributions to Indian Sociology, No. IX, December 
196'6,'.pp.-36-66. 

® Nairs had claimed that they are not a caste but a race (c/. K. M. Panikkar, 
History o/ Xerate 1498-1801). At the end of the 19th century, in the emefging 
new set tip the educated middle, class protested against Nairs being treated by 
Brahmins as Sudras. They said that Nairs do not form a caste and that ‘ they 
are a community See R. Ramakrishnan Nair, bSoew/ Structure and Political 
Development in Merala, Trivandrum : The Kerala Academy of Political Science, 
1976, p. 18. In this paper we will be treating Nairs and Ezhavas as tv;o distinct 
communities, within the Hindu-fold having their own distinct features and 
characteristics (Endogamous units). 


that they were part of the over-arching Hinduism could not make 
them see eye to ©ye, except at very brief periods. Of course, this 
is a problem of all castes within Hinduism. Touchability and un- 
touchability, distance pollution in various degrees determined the 
stratification in Travancore. Technically, Christians were outside 
this caste hierarchy but in practice a system of inclusion and ex- 
clusion was developed vis-a-vis the caste system. They were 
powerful in agriculture, business and trade and they constituted 
almost 25 per cent of the population of Travancore. On 
15 September 1887, the Christian newspaper Nazrani Deepikah^d 
argued that of Sirkar (Government) jobs should bo given to 
Christians. Outside the Hindu fold, Christians (20.6%) were the 
most powerful community in Travancore. Muslims (6.21 %) 
were numerically and economically not a match to Nairs, Ezhavas 
and Christians. 

The story of Travancore society since 1891 is the story of tlie 
competing demands of the Nair, Ezhava and Christian communities 
fora larger share in the cake— that of the resources and power of the 
state. It meant demand for greater opportunities in Sirkar services 
and proper representation in the le^slative asembiy. Other reli- 
gious communities or castes or sub-castes were only marginals in. 
this game of power till the Kerala State was formed in 1956. After 
1965, Muslims also became powerful contenders. Nairs, Ezliavas 
and Christians used the marginal communities according to con- 
venience for or against each other. This struggle for wealth, 
status and power in a relatively small plural community prorides 
us with fascinating sociological insights. Here, a brief look at the 
dominant communities in Travancore will be in order. 

Brahmins 

Brahmins were at the apex of the social hierarchy. There 
were several groups among the Brahmins and the pre-eminence was 
to Namboodiris — the Malayali Brahmins. {Namhu means sacred 
or trustworthy and tiri means ‘ a light Therefore Namhoodiri 
is a sacred light). Traditionally people believe that Namboodiris 
were brought to Kerala by Parasu Rama from the banks of the 
Narmada, the Krishna and the Cauvery, According to Nagam 
Aiya the bulk of them came from the region between Krishna and 


Godavari rivers.^ PadmanabJia Meiion supports this view.^ 
Among the Namboodiris, there are eight sub-divisions, four of 
them are called Vedic and four non-Vedic.® They were rich land 
holders and as Edgar Thurston puts it, ‘the aristocracy of the 
land Most of the temples were under their control. Nagam 
Aiya gives an account of the high social position of Namboodiris. 
Tenants bow down to him not only as their landlord but as their 
royal lineage, benefactor, household diety, their very god on earth. 
‘ His person is holy ; his directions are commands ; his movements 
are processions ; his meal is nectar ; he is holiest of human beings ; 
he is the representative of God on earth.® A British missionary 
writer whose observations on the social system are considered 
authentic, puts the situation thus : ‘ His word is law, his smile 
confers happiness and salvation ; his power with heaven is un- 
limited ; the very dust of his feet is purifying in its nature and 
efficacy. Each is an infallable Pope in his own sphere.® Because 
of this the entire social customs were planned to suit their pleasures 
in life. Their relationship with Nair women through ialikettu and 
smnhandham^^ is a case in point. Since they held land and Icings 


^ y.¥[SigBxa. Aim, The Travancore State Manmk 1906. 

® K. P. Padmanabha Menon, History of Kerala^ Vol, I, Emakuiam ; Cochin 
Government Press, 1924, p. 43. ; 

® The 8 sub-divisions according to the Jathi Nirnaya are : (1) Tanipurakkal , 
(2) Adhyan, (3) Visishta Brahmin, (4) Samanya Brahmin, (5) Jathi Matreyan, 
(6) Saniketikan, (7) Sampagrasthan and (8) Papisthan. Some writers like 
N. Subraraanya Aiyar take xiote of only 5 sub-divisions : (1) Tampurakkal, 
(2) Adhyan, (3) Visistha Brahmin, (4) Samanya Brahmin and (5) Jati Matreyan; 
See K. Tnlaseedharan, Studies in Traditional Kerala Society, Trivandrum , 
College Book House,.. .1977, p. 26. , 

Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, Madras 
Government Press, 1909, p. 157. 

® Census Report 1874-75, p. 191, quoted by William Logan, Mafato*, Vol. 1. 
Madras Government Press, 1887, p. 127. 

® Samuel Mateer, Land of Charity, London : John Snow & Co., 1871, 
pp. 31-32., ■ 

Tali-kettu or Talidcettudcafyanam iTalHying’Woddmg} is described as 
the ‘Most peculiar distinctive and unique’ among Malayaii customs. Tali 
(a small piece of gold or other metal like a locket or a string) is tied on a girl’s 
neck before she attains the age of puberty by a man of same or higher caste of a 
venerable age. This is followed by expensive feasting. When economic 
difficulties arose, the rite was performed on a * group of girls ’ in a family. 
The meaning seems to be ‘ a token that the girl may do with herself as she 
pleases C. A., limes Malabar-Madras District Gazetters, F. B. Evans, ed.. 
First published 1908, Madras Government Press, 1951 (reprint), p. 102. 
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uiid.cr their control the society in Travancore in the 19th century 
was nnder the control of the ‘ priests 

There were other groups also in the Brahminic category ; 
Mutrats and Elayats, Pottis in South Travancore. The foreign 
Brahmins or Tamil Brahmins were a distinct group attached to 
courts, palaces and temples. In the 19th century in Travancore, 
most of the posts in Sirkar service were held by them. There were 
consultants, advisers and ‘notable men’ in the royal courts 
exercising considerable influence on the rulers. 

The Tamil influence came with a bang with Martanda Varma’s 
consolidation of Travancore. His minister Ramayyan brought 
dependable Tamil Brahmins to administer the new territories.^^ 
Numerous Sirkar jobs were given to Tamil Brahmins. K. M. 
Panikar writes about this period, ‘ Martanda Varraa in the interest 
of his dynastic ambition surrounded liimself with scheming 
Tamilians of whom Ramayyan was the supreme type.’^^ Samuel 
Mateer, a keen observer of the social system of Travancore in the 
middle of the 19th century believes that foreign Brahmins included 
those settled from Canara, Mahratta and Tulu besides the Tamil 
areas.^® Non-Malayali Brahmins were the Dewans of Travancore 
continuously until 1877. Their population in Travancore in the 
1850’s was 25,000 or a little more than one per cent of the total. 
In the Malayali parlance they were called and Nairs gave 

them right of sexual relationship with Nair women through marriage 

Sambandbam is a loose form of marriage obtaining among the castes 
following marumakkathayam which entails no responsibilitj^ of legal obligation 
whatever on the part of the ‘husband’ towards his ‘wife’ and children. 
Children belong to the same caste as their ‘ mothers ’ and not of their fathers. 
Ibid., p. 96. However, T. K. N. Unnithan takes strong exception to this kind 
of an undersianding of Nayar ‘ Marriage ‘ It would be unrealistic and un- 
scientific to simply trace its attributes from parental or sexual activities of 
rcproductory, complex, or to regard it as an instrument merely promoting matri- 
lineal or matriafchal systems, or as an institution that permitted a man or 
woman to walk in the street and become a father or mother.’ T. K. N. 
Unnithan, ‘ Contemporary Nayar Family in Kerala’, in George Kiirien, ed.. 
The Family in India— -A Regional View, Thii M&gm—Fms : Mouton, 1974, 
p. 193. 

Shungoony Menon,P., Madras : Higginbotham & 

Co., 1878, pp. liq-lil. 

K. N. Panikkar, A History of Kerala, 1498-1801, Annamalainagar : 
Annamalai University, 1960, pp. 309-57. 

Samuel Mateer, op. cit., p. 29. 
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or outside of it. Hypergamy was practised by all upper castes. 
Their privilege, influence and connections were far exceeding their 
numbers. This did hurt and bruise the Nairs but they had to bear it 
till the beginning of 1890s. 

Nairs 

The origin of Nairs in Kerala and their matrilineal (Marumak- 
kathayam — Mai.) joint family system had been a much, sought 
after field of study for social anthropologists.^'^ The hypergamy 
and the matrilineal joint family has often been viewed as a liability 
than an asset when this community was about to enter the 20th 
century. Important literary works (novels) such as Naalu Kettu 
by M. T. Vasudevan Nair point to this fact. 

The Nairs occupy an important position in the social life of 
Kerala. Some were rich, some serve the Namboodiris and many 
formed the state militia — a good number of Nairs spent time under 
arms. Many of them had control over their respective villages. 
Their family was commonly described by the term taravcid^^ which 
oven today denotes cultural status and dignity. There are many 
groups and sub-groups among Nairs. According to the Jati 
Nirnay a iliQ Nairs are divided into 18 sections. Of the 18, only the 
first 14 constitute high caste Nairs. The important titular suffixes 
of Nairs according to the caste divisions are : Pillai, Chompaka- 


Mammakkathayam literally means ‘Descent through sisters’ children’ 
determining the system of inheritance and of family organisation. There are a 
number of studies on Nair Matriliney. Among them, mention may be made of : 
K. Raman Unni, ‘ Polyandry in Malabar 2 parts. Sociological Buletin, Vol. 
Vir, No. 1, March 1958, pp. 62-79 and Vol. VH, No. 2, September 1958, pp. 123- 
33 ; Puthenkalam S.J., and the Family in Kerala with special reference 

to matrilineal castes ; Alberta, University of Calgary, 1977 ; Schneider and 
Gough, eds., Matrilineal Kinship, California University Press, 1961; 
E. Kathaleen Gough, ‘Nayars and the Definition of Marriage’, 
ihe Royal Anthropological Institute (89, 23-24, 1959) ; K. M. Marriage 

andFamily inlndia^BomhKy : Oxford University Press, 1959 ; Elankulam Kunjan 
Pillay, Keralathile Iruladarija Edukal (Mai), Second edn., Kottayam : National 
\Book Stall, 1952. 

“ >4 is a. Marumakkathdyam joint family consisting of all the 

descendents of a common ancestress in the female line. Taravad ptoperty 
is a joint property of all members and each member is entitled to maintenance 
from it, but not entitled to claim partition. The family property is usually 
managed by the eldest male member, known as Karnavan, 

4 




i&mit of English assistance in crashing the power of Tipu Sultan,, 
the Government of Travancore and Cochin signed a treaty with 
East India Company which provided for mutual assistance in case- 
of attack. This also meant a trading monopoly of the East India 
CompaJiy. It was agreed tliat East India Company will be re- 
presented by Residents in the courts of Travancore and Cochin. 
These Residents, in practice, had wider powers of political control.’^'*’ 
This was another blow to Nair dominance.’^® The rebellion of 
Vela Tiiampi — the Nair Dcwan was crushed by the British. The 


R, Rwmakrishnan Nair, op. cii., p. 5. 

E, Tcfi Brink, Mission of Help to the Syrian Church in Malabar 1860-1840, 
Hartford (University Microfilms), High Comb : England, 1960, p. 73, 

K'idangoor A. N. Gopalakrishna Piliai et aL, eds., Mannathinte Sampoorna 
'Kriiihikal (Mat), Kottayam : Vidhyarthimitram Press Book Depot, 1977, p. 16. 




Dewaii cojiimitted suicide aud Nair soldiers were disarmed. Joliii 
Muuro’s (Resident : 18i0-’19) tenure further weakened the Nairs’ 
social pownr. However, after Mu'nro left, Nair strength in the 
administration increased. Robin Jeffrey is of the opinion that by 
1847 Nair numerical dominance of the civil services was ‘ over- 
whelming probably a third of Nair joint families had a relative 
employed in Government in some capacity.’^® He bases his cal- 
culation on the number of Nair joint families as 25,000 and Nair 
government officials and petty officials as 8,000. In Trivandrum 
the Nair brigade, the state’s army, provided employment for 1,500 
Nairs. Of 11 posts in the Heiur Cutcherry in 1850, including 
Dewanship, Nairs held 5. They also filled 8 of the 12 important 
positions in the palace in 1850. The key posts in Government were 
held by non-Malayali Brahmins. This meant, obviously, that there 
were competitions for control of administration by non-Malayali 
Brahmins and Nairs. This led to discontent among the once 
dominant community. They could not tolerate the erosion of their 
status and power. But it did not get any expression under a 
powerful autocratic monarch who had the religious sanction under 
his command to legitimise all his deeds. 

Christians 

Christians in Travancore in 1891 Census numbered 526,911 
(20.50%). More than half of these were laiown as ‘Syrian 
Christians who had a long standing claim that St. Thomas, one 
of the disciples of. Christ, brou^t the gospel to them in the second 
half of the first century of the Christian era and founded the Church 
in as many as seven places. The reliability of this claim has been 
a matter of controversy among historians.^^ Small groups from 
time to time had come from Syria but Syrian Christians are pre- 
dominantly Indians by social origin. L. K. Ananthakrishna 
Anthropology of the Syrian Christians is a valuable 

Robin Jeffrey, The Decline of Nayar Dominance, New Delhi : Vikas, 1978. 

' ■ ■ ■ 

®® Gensus Report- 1891. ‘ Syrian Christians ’ are thus known because they 
used Syriac lb urgy for worship. / 7 : ^ 

_ See K. Achyutha Menon, Ancient Kerala Studies in its History and Culture, 
Tiichur, J961, pp. 153-83 ; T. K. Velu Pillai, The Travancore State Manual, 
Trivandrum : The Government of Travancore, 1940, pp, 649-795, 

"" L. K, Anantha Krishna Ayyar, Anthropology of Syrian Christians, 
Ernakulam : Cochin Government Press, 1926. 
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source jmteriai on this community. He maintains that it is com- 
monly believed that the earliest converts to Christianity in Malabar 
were from thirty-two Namboodiri families. In support of the 
belief, it is pointed out that some of the early converts bathed if 
they touched Nairs. T. K. Vein Pillai in t\iQ Travancm-e State 
Manual says : 

The Syrian Christians are quite like the higher Hindu castes 
in complexion and in build. A few families trace their 
descent from Syrian immigrants but the bulk of Syrimi 
Christians belong to the same race as the Hindus among whom 
they live. In the old days, some of them used to wear front 
tufts like their Hindu neighbours but the practice has now 
been completely abandoned.^® 

The Christian community in Travancore comprised mainly of 
four sections : 

1. Roman Catholics of the Syriac Rite (Syro-Romans). 

2. Syrians : Jacobites, Mar Thomites and Anglican 
communion (CMS). 

3. Rojnan Catholics of the Latin Rite (‘ Latin ’). 

4. Protestants. 

The Protestants were in South Travancore — the converts chiefly 
from the Shanars as a result of the work of London Mission Society 
(L.M.S.) missionaries. The majority of Roman Catholics of the 
Ia.tin Rite are the descendants of the converts to Christianity when 
the Portuguese Indian empire was at the zenith in 1590s, They 
were mainly in the coastal areas of Travancore. But a sizable 
number of Latrn Catholics are Syrian Christians. Among them 
the Latin liturgy was introduced for the first time along with Syriac 
liturgy by the Christian missionaries who visited Quilon in the 


‘"® T. K. Velu Pillai, The Travancore State MmuakN o\.l, p. 405. For a 
detailed discussion of the historical background of Syrian Christians in 
Travancore see C. P, Mathews and M. M. Thothas, Indian Churches of 
Si. Thomas, Delhi : ISPGK, 1967 ; Brown W. L. The Indian Christians of 
St. Thomas, Cambridge University Press, 1956; F. E. Keay, ^ History of the 
Syrian Church in India, (3rd edn.), Delhi: ISPCE, 190 ; P. Cherian, T/ia Malabar 
Syrians and the Church Missionary Society, Kottayam, 1935 E. M. Philip, 
The Indian Church of St Thomas (Mai.), Tiruvalia, 1929. 



medieval period,®^ These two sections (Shanar convert 
* Protestants ’ and ‘coastal’ convert Latin Catholics) do hot 
figure much in the early power struggle of Travaiicore society. 
When the Portuguese power forcefully brought a large number to 
tlie allegiaaic^ of Pope, a sizable section withstood it and kept their 
connection with the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. With the 
establishment of British power. Church Missionary Society of 
London began work in the Syrian Church. With the influence of 
the CMS Mission, a small section came away from the Jacobite 
Church to form the Aaiglican Church (1836) with their main centres 
at Kottayam and Malapally. Some other Syrians who were 
influenced by the CMS work wanted reform in the ancient Syrian 
Church. The reformers led by Abraham Malpan of Maramon 
formed a new Church which is known as Marthoma Church (1837). 
Numerically the Roman Catholics are stronger. They are followed 


version of forest areas into arable lands.^® 


They li\^d among their Hindu brethren in perfect amity and 
harmony. ' There were no religious quarrels., ' 


Col. John Mimro, the British Resident, developed a deep 
interest in the non-Roman Syrian Church and was eager to do 


‘VJobii Yoc'hanthuruthu, (‘ Latheen Catholicar’ (Mai.), 
Math- lihhoo mi Weekly, 2Q-2S l-Axmaxy 1980, pp, 6-11. 

Cl D. R. Gadgil, Origin of the Modern Indian Business Class, New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959, p. 19. 

According to Gadgil, Moplas (Muslims of Malabar) were important in 
trading specially in internal trade. The local Syrian. Christians encouraged by 
the Portuguese^ engaged in trading activities also. Moreover, there was a 
localised, but highly important community of the Cochin Jews. 

“® A. Achyutha Menon, pp. ciV., p. 165i ^ 




everything to help that community. He relieved them from several 
oppressive burdens to which they had been subjected by some 
Hindu officials. More than 200 Syrians were taken into 
government service ; some of whom were placed in high ranks like 
judges.®'^ P. Cherian had remarked, ‘Though Mimro showed 
special favour to the Piithenkur Syrians (i.e. the- non-Roman 
Syrians), he seems to have done nothing of the kind for the Roman 
Syrians It may not be out of place to note here that in helping 
the Gbristians he had his own underlying motive as an officer of 
the British Raj. He looked forward to securing for the British 
Raj ‘ the support of a respectable body of Christian subjects, con- 
nected with the mass of the people, by a community of language 
occupations and pursuits and united to the British Government 
by the stronger ties of religion and mutual safety’, But when 
Munro left, Syrian Christian share in government services 
diminished. By 1890 they found an equally discontent partner 
in the Nairs. 

Ezliavas 

In the purity-pollution ridden Travancore society Ezhavas were 
a polluting caste, although they constituted the upper layer among 
the lower castes. The 1891 Census puts the figure of Ezhavas as 
4141,217 (16.20 per cent) and 22.05 per cent of Hindu population. 
In British Malabar, Ezhavas were known as Tiyans or Tiyas or 
Tiyyas. In Southern Travancore (South of Trivandrum) Slianars 
occupied a position similar to that of Ezhavas. Tlieir traditional 
occupations were agdciilture, toddy tapping, coir making and 
manual labour. Although there were some rich families, the com- 
munity generally was depressed. In the south and in some parts 
of central Travancore they were known as Ezhavas, Chovan or 
Chekovan. According to Padmanabha Menon this term has its 
origin in Sanskrit sevakan meaning one who works or serves.®® 


C, P. Mathew and M. M. Thomas, op, cit., pp. 46-47. 

P. Cherian, Ojp. aV., p. 62. 

From a minutes to the Madras Government by Col. Munro, reproduced 
In the CMS ‘ Pi-oceedings % Vol. VIII, appendix quoted in W. S. Hunt, The 
Anglican Church in Travancore and 1816-1916, Kottayam: CMS Press, 

■1918, p. 57. 

K. P. Padmanabha Menon, History of Kerala, Yol. Ill, Eraakulam : 
Cochin Government Press, 1933, p. 424. 



•weaving. Some of them were 


eomniunity.®* It is said that they paid more taxes to the exchequer 


Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V, Madras 
Government Press, 1909, pp. 395“6. ■ 

See ‘The Tiyas and their Disabilities’ (Speech at the 9th Indian National 
Social Conference held at Poona in 1895) ; ‘ The Treatment of Tiyas or Ezhavas 
in Travancore’ (Editorial, T/za Madras Standard, November 1896) ; ‘ The 
Tiyas or Ezhavas Reference in Parliament ’ (G.P.’s attempt to highlight the 
issue in British Parliament), T/ze Madras Standard, 11 August 1897. All these 
are included in G. P. Shekar, ed.. Select Writings and Speeches of G. P. Pillai, 
1964, pp. 111-18. ^ , 

83 0 J. paipu, * Treatment of Tiyas in TraVahcore ’ in P. S. Velayudhan, 
<ed. S.N.D.P. Yogacharitram, Quilon SNDP Yogam, 1978, pp. 22-86, 

See R. N. Yesudas, A Peoples’s Revolt in Travancore,Tmandrum: Kerala 
Historical Societj^, 1975. 


than any other communities. 12 out of every 100 Ezhava were 
educated in 1891.®® 

It was evident that the discriminations the Ezhavas were sub- 
jected to were on the ground of caste norms legitimized by religious 
values. That is, when caste-based oppression was highlighted, it 
had ‘religious discrimination ’ inherent in it. Therefore, it was 
natural that a section in the depressed commmiity decided to use 
religion as an instrument to counter oppression based on religion. 
In those days if they changed their religion to Christianity, their 
social disabilities could be minimised ; they were taught in every 
school and were freely employed by the State thereby facilitating: 
upward mobility. Many Ezhavas in Travancore joined the 
Christian Church as a result of the work of CMS missionaries. 
There were extensive conversions to Christianity among the Shanars 
in Southern Travancore. As Jeffrey puts it, ‘ Since 1806, con- 
versions to Christianity had enabled more than 7000 Shanars to 
escape from some of the worst disabilities imposed on them by 
their traditional status and occupation.’®® By 1850s the LMS had 
15,000 followers. The interesting point is that a section of socially 
alienated community sought to overcome their deprivation by 
becoming members of a new religion. This upward mobility was 
felt by those who embraced the new religion themselves. In a 
petition presented to the Maharajah, in 1873, they said 

The native Protestant Christian community realise very 
strongly the disabilities to which they are still subjected,, 
notwithstanding the remarkable manner and extent to which 
they have, as a body, risen in the social scale despite of many' 
obstacles.®^ 

That is, in religion, they saw new avenues for material gains and; 
consequently, status improvement 

,lt may also be noted that those enli^tened among the upper 
castes tried to stop this exodus and tried to bring justice by invoking: 
religion. G. P. Pillai, for instance, was surprised that in spite of 

P. S. Valayudhan, op. dt.^ pp. 54-56, 

Robin Jeffrey, op. cit., p. 22. 

Samuel Mateer, Native Life in Travancore^ London : W. H. Allen & Co..,, 
1833, p. 348. 
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the attractions in changing the religion, the majority of Ezhavas^ 
remained Hindus. Then he reprimands the Travancore Govern- 
ment with the same coin. To quote, 

an ancient Hindu government like that of Travancore ought 
to be extremely kind to these people — ought to see that they 
all remain Hindus. On the other hand, I am surprised to 
observe that the Travancore goveniment would rather see 
the low caste subjects become converts to Christianity than 
give them a helping hand and raise them to the level of other- 
Hindus.®® 

The point to be emphasised here is that adoption of a new 
religion or faith meant for the people’s liberation from socia.1 disabi- 
lities, A new religion was a leveller of distinctions and inequaJities 
and naturally it meant an instrument to make progress among the 
deprived sections. An elevation in status became a distinct possi- 
bility through one’s change of religion. 

Social Organisation 

The cojmnon words to denote the village are desam in the 
north, and kara in the south. Gmmam and Sanketam and Tali 
always stood for Brahmin settlements and temple territory. Desam 
or kara denoted the jurisdictional concept of a Nair village which 
was not their exclusive settlement because it contained people 
belonging to other communities. Each caste had its own caste 
organisation with separate caste assemblies.®® The Nair assembly 
in the village is known as karayogam (village meeting) in the south,, 
and tarakuttam (village court) in the north. The same village 
for its Ezhavas was a. cheri though co-extensive with the Nair kara 
or desam. The leader of the lower caste in the village was a tandan, 
and Ezhava. Desakuttamsnoxm&lly settled the disputes and tried 
offenses against caste morality or failure to pay dues in kind to the 
village temple. Social ostracism meant that the offenders might 
not enter temples or bathe in public bathing pools or enter their- 

G. P. Shekar, ed. cit, p. 114. 

PuthezbathU Raman Menoli, ' Pandathe Nair KarayogmtgaV 
Nair Service Society Smanta Grandham, ChainganaCherry NSS, 1964, pp- 397.. 
400. Keezhedatliu Vasudevan Nair, ‘ Kodungalloor Onnu Kure, Ayiram- ■ 
Yogam^ (^^aL), Ibid., pp. 243-6 ; P. R. G. Mathur, ‘Caste Councils of Havas, 
of Kerala % Journal of Kerala Studies, Vol. IV. 1977, p. 261 ff, . .. 
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"Nair houses,^® The Christian social organisation was centred 
•aroimd parishes. The church (building) was at the centre of the 
Yillage. The priest was known as Kathanaar or Achen^^ who had 
. 2 , great say in disputes in the villages. He was the most important 
person in all social occasions in the community or in the family 
-like birth, marriage, or death. Lay leaders were also important 
in handling financial matters. Bishops (jWehn/w) were above all 
the priests and several parishes constituted a diocese with one 
Metran at the top.'*^ All parishes had, besides collective Sunday 
worship, regular meetings either in families or in the churches, 
record of its members, registers for marriage, birth and death; 
■subscription lists, and regular observances of festivals. Socia- 
•iogically this organisatioxial network was an effective infrastructure 
to face the dawn of capitalist growth without much stress or strain. 
However, the Church hierarchy represented more feudal than 
•capitalist values, 

‘Catalysts for Societal Power 

By the latter part of the 18th century, capitalist inroads were 
made into a feudal social structure. Travancore was fast developing 
an infrastructure suitable for rapid expansion of a mercantile 
economy. The political stability of Travancore since the days of 
Marthaiida Varma, extensive canals and roads, relaxation of 
monopoly, trade and the sharp rise in cash crop prices, paved the 
way for a phenomenal expansion of trade and commerce during the 
, latter part of the 19th century. 

Land, being the important possession which determined the 
'Status in a feudal society, ownership of land and tax being paid for 
the land was an important index to assess the relative strength of 
the communities. 

As per a report in 1904 the number of persons who paid land 
"tax above Rs. 100 community-wise were : 154 Nairs, 98 Christians, 


J. Puthenkalam, op. c/^., pp. 9-10, 

Researchers show that Achen is sociologically linked with Aschen 
the term of honour with which Brahmins (Namboodiris) were called in. Kerala. 
■■That is, it ha.s'a common ‘ priestly * meaning for both Hindus and Christians. 
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34 Malayali Brabmins, 18 Tamil Brabmins, . 14 Muslims, 
10 Kshatriyas, 8 Ezbavas, 5 Europeans, 3 Ambalavasis, md 
17 others. 

Kerala’s economy was agricultural and the agricultiiral pro- 
duction was. very primitive. Mateer observes that ' Mamxfactiira 
being few and insignificant, agriculture is the principal industry in 
Travancore, one-third of the able bodied population being engaged 
init.^®' ,, , 

Although the State bad a name in inteniational trade, very few 
Malayalees went to foreign countries on business. But the 
foreigiers used to come to Travancore to buy the rich agricultural 
produce. The flourishing foreign trade was concentrated at a 
number of ports. K. M. PaniWtar gives a good account of the 
trade at the Kerala ports towards the end of the 18th century in his 
study of Malabar and the Dutch. 

The Govenunent utilised the revenue jminly not for productive, 
purpose but for temple maintenance and feeding the Brahmins. 
Expenses of Oottupumkal was an important item in the budget. 
The Travancore Revenue Manual (1808) accounts an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,98,500 for out of a total income of Rs. 30,00,000. 

By 1860 there were a number of English and Malayalaiii schools 
all over Travancore. The first English schools in Travancore 
(6 of them) were opened by Rev. Tobias Ringeltaube, the LMS 
missionary in Nagercoil. In 1816, the CMS opened a College in 
Kottayam, the first of its kind. The schools run by the mis- 
sionaries welcomed depressed classes but ..later when the Govern- 
ment started schools it was for the sake of the upper castesA" It 
is interesting to note that there was no Ezhava student in 
Travancore in 1863-4 whereas there were 517 Tamil Sudras, 424 
Malayali Sudras (Nairs), 315 Christians (all divisions), 266 Tamil 
Brahmins, 37 Muslims, 1 Namboodiri mid 19 others. 


Native Life in Travancore, p. 216. 

K. M. Panikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, Bombay: Tarapurwalia Sons & 
Co., 1931, pp. 140-60. 

For details of the beginning of the English education in S. Travancore, 
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As a corollary to the development of edncation and contact 
with western, missionaries, the 19th century saw the advent of 
jourxmlism in Kerala, and in Travancore, in particular. This 
paved the way for dissemination of knowledge and better com** 
niuhication. It was the Christians who pioneered this technological 
advancement and subsequently this led to each community coming 
to know of the real situation in which they were vis-a-vis others. 
These publications — ^though not near to the present standards of 
journalism-— could cement the communal ties of each section of the 
society. Gnanikshepam published from Kottayam by 

the CMS was the first Malayalam journal to be published from 
Travancore.^® The first newspaper in Malayalam came out 
from Cochin in 1864 as a translation of Western Star with the title- 
Paschirna Tharaka. The first Malayalam editor was Oonunen 
Philipose, a Syrian Christian. In 1867, Sannigdavaadi, the 
Malayalam version of Malabar iferaW, was published from. 
Kottayam but was short lived because of its criticism of the Dewan 
Madhavaraayar. The first paper in Kerala to uphold a community’s 
interest was Malayali by enlightened Nairs in Travancore (from. 
Qiiilon) with the sole interest of Nair community’s upliftment.^-""' 
Syrian Christians followed suit. Nazremi^^ Deepika was published 
in 1867 from Mamianam near Kottayam with Nidhirical Mani 
Kathanaar as editor. Malayala Manorama was started by a 
Syriam Christian company on March 22, 1980. The Ezliavas did 
not sit quiet. From Quilon in 1891 appeared the Sujam NandinL. 
a weekly edited by an Ezhava, Paravur V. Kesavanasan.^® 

The English education, control over land and access to govern- 
me7it power — these were the three variables affecting the status, 
and power of each community at that time. Here we find the 

Murkot Kunhappa, Malayala Manorama, Samskara TarahganL. 
Kottayam: Malayala Manorama Publishing House, 1973 , p, 107. 

V. Karunakaraii Nambiar, * PairapravartKanatniP (Mai.), Suvarna- 
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-earlier notion of monopoly of land as the sole determinant of 
status and power drastically giving way to English education and 
-civil services. Brahmins, specially foreign Brahmins, could attract 
the envy and anger of other communities as they were highly privi- 
leged and exploited the new avenues opened up on all these fronts. 
Although Nairs had a lion’s share, they were conscious of the 
erosion of their once dominant position. Syrian Christians got a 
taste of the power and privilege accruing to them when they had 
hold in the Government during Col. Munro’s tenure. But towards 
the end of the 19th century, they too found their access to status 
symbols narrowing down. Ezhavas were denied totally, the great 
opportunities the new education and the break-up of feudalism 
offered by the religious and social sanctions against them. It is 
significant to note that some members of the community could 
perceive the advantages of the fresh avenues. Here the crux of the 
matter is that some people gained and some lost not on the criterion 
of merit but because they were bom into a particular community. 
That the community’s identity was based on certain religious 
sanctions and thereby cultural factors, is an important point to 
be taken not© of. 

With this background, the 19th century saw in Kerala new 
-economic enterprises. Starting schools on modem lines itself 
was an enterpreneurial activity because ownership of it often 
brought prestige, economic power and social influence. In this, 
•Christians had an initial advantage because of their association 
with the European missionaries whose language and system of 
schooling were the standards of the time. Malayalam and wjiat- 
■ever was native (Travancorean) was relegated to a second place, 
•Christian churches and parishes were ideal organisational set ups 
to start schools at the initiative of the community. So modem 
schools sprang up in close association with the parishes or churches. 
According to Nagam Aiya, in 1891 the Christian community who 
-had association with the CMS had 164 schools ; 3,879 school boys, 
1,031 school girls. The Latin rite under the Diocese of Verapolay 
had one college, one high school, 54 parochial schools, the LMS 
in south Travancore had 67 Zenana teachers, 332 school matters, 
39 school mistresses.®® 


Nagara Aiya, Report on the Census of Travancore, Madras: Addison & 
Co„ 1894, p. 382 ff. 
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A local cliiirch building in Malayalamis palli and its veraiidabi 
used for teacliing children, is kuda. Thus a ‘ modem ’ sphool is. 
known in Malayalam as pallikudam showing its close affiJiity to- 
a parish church.®^ This is prevalent even today. This proves how 
a centre of religious activity became an instrument of bringing: 
about a non-religious factor into the centre of social life. Later 
it became so pervasive that all communities were vying with one 
another in acquiring ownership of maximum number of 
educational institutions. : 

Perhaps the first capitalist development in Kerala was the 
beginning of plantations on a large scale. In 1830, Williamt- 
Huxham opened a coffee estate on the hill ranges east of Quilon. 
Subsequently, when coffee became dear in the international market,, 
many coffee estates sprang up in the western ^ats. The export 
of coffee in 1843 amounted to 155 candies (9*10 cwt) on which, a. 
duty of Rs. 669 was levied. It was grown in the plains by 
Travancoreans at siuall altitudes, by M/s. Binny & Co.®^ In 1862, 
six Europeans began an 15,118 acre coffee estate. According to- 
certain calculations planters alone had spent nearly Rs, 90 lakhs, 
on land in its clearing, planting, upkeep and taxes.®® Several 
ancilliary economic activities developed. Shops and markets were 
open to supply the workers, contractors and artificers on the. 
estate with, rice, tobacco, cloth, arrack, salt and so on. 

,ln 1900 there were 17 foreigii companies mostly in insurance^ 
and plantations with their headquarters in Alleppey about 23 joint 
stock companies registered ill Travancore and 47 factories under 
the Factories Act.®^ The first joint stock, company floated in 

Before the advent of ‘ modern ’ education there were flourishing centres, 
of learning in Kerala known as a/ 2 ^ Xa/ane.?. 

]\’ativs Life in Travancore, p. 215 ; Yogachantmm, pp. 15. 

IhuL, p. 237, 

The petition of planters in 1872 said 

This expenditure has gone to' pay for labour and supplies and every 
rupee of ii is now circulating among tlie people of the countx-y, enabling them; 
to purchase a large number of taxable articles, enabling them to pay their land 
assessment more easily and thus increasing their contribution, to the revenue . . 
The British capita,! which has beenintroduced into this country by Briti.sh 
planters has indisputably helped to make the country richer and indirectly 
to fill the Sirkcir Treasury. IMd., p. 238. 

M. A. Oommen, ‘ Rise and Growth of Banking in Kerala’, Social Scientist 
October 1976, p. 25. 
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Tfava'iicore was for the Puimlur Paper Mills in 1889 by M/s. Cameron- 
Ghison, a European Company based at Quilon. It was followed by 
the first Malayan Company, viz. the Manorama Company s tarted by 
the Kaiidathil family. The third company also was started by the 
ICandathii family with an initial investment of Rs. 1,00,000 for 
trading in plantation crops. Out of the profits of this company • 
the first organised Commercial Bank was established in 1893, called 
the Travancore Bank by a member of the same family — Eapen 
Vakil. This was the first organised credit institution in the lines, 
of modern banking. K. C. Mammen Mapillai had written about 
this as a memorable turning point in the history of banking in 
Travancore. It may be noted that the oganisational and entre- 
preneurial talents in the Travancore area centred around a few 
Christian families at rural areas like Niranom, Tala wadi, Ambala- 
piizha, Ciiengannur and Tiruvalla.®^ The advantage they had 
was the parish organisation which had encouraged chit funds'^® ' 
and Icuris even before capitalist form of business organisation and 
production began.®’^ 

The Government began a number of public works projects to 
build roads, buildings, canals. The plantations, factories in 
Alleppey and Quilon, the public works and trade with British- 
all these brought in money economy. The first factory in Travan- 
core was the Coir Factory started at Alleppey in 1859 by a Euro- 
pean, Mr. Dara. English and American firms opened factories 
at Quilon, Colachel, Cochin, etc. In 1880-81 export of coir yarn 
amounted to 137,000 cwts, valued at 12|- lakhs rupees.®® Before 
1857, the wages were given in the form of things or gifts during; 
special occasions. By 1960, wages were given in cash and the 
wages were relatively high by local standards. According to the- 

K. C. Chacko, History of the Federal Bank Ltd., Alwavc Federal Bank 
Ltd., 1979, pp. 40-43. ' , 

The Chit Fund is an institution whereby its members contribute an 
agreed sum every month and the total sum is taken by the person whose name 
is drawn in a lottery, or it may be claimed by a member who is in need of money 
by bidding. There were mowty chitties and paddy chitties — the latter flourish- 
ing in plain areas, specially at the time of harvest. See Nagam Aiya, op. cit. 
P. 559. 

The Kandathil family had a tradition of running as far back 

asthelatter halfof the 18th century. Trichur in the Cochin State was a' 
thriving centre im cMtties senA kuries run by Parish Churches, 

Samuel Mateer, op. cit., 1883, p. 244. 
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W5 eeiisus report, the daily wage of a labourer was food and 
four annas (25 P.) The Madras Mail of June 30, 1897 reported 
that between 1864-65, under the Public Works Department, there 
Were 10,000 labourers drawn from Ezbava and other Backward 
tCommunities. When coconut products began to fetch remunera- 
tive prices j the export increased. In 1871, coir products were 
worth Rs. 9.27 lakhs and in 1881 it rose to Rs. 26.22 laldts. Copra 
export fetched Rs. 21.06 lakhs in 1871 and Rs. 42.37 lakhs in 1891.®» 
The owners of these coconut gardens were Namboodiris, Nairs 
and Syrian Christians but the workers and traders were Ezhavas* 
A number of other occupations like distillation (crmc/c), making 
of jaggery, fishing, etc. came about at the close of 19th century. 
In Abkari, Ezhavas and Syrian Christians dominated. This was 
an ongoing process, dynamic enough to change occupational 
position. M.A. Oommen believes that the demonstration effect 
of the success of one family or community might have prompted 
Lseveral others to follow ‘the gold rush of the trade boom’.®® 

The administration was favourable to the expansion of capita- 
lism. Mateer says, ■ If capitalists should embark on the business 
of fish curing, the Government will be willing to aid them by the 
duty free issue of salt Feudal relations gradually came to be 
.questioned. The large and steady increase of money invested 
in the new enterprises could not but produce ripples in the feudaf 
•society. As Mateer puts . it, the new ventures had ‘ A powerful 
offect on the industrial and conunercial status of the country in 
the increase of remunerative employment and dissemination of 
wealth. 

Thus, on the one side new possibilities were opening but on 
the other they were inaccessible to many because of certain social 
factors beyond their control — one most frustrating experience 
being the denial, because the underprivileged were born in a parti- 
■ cular community. While Nairs and Christians exploited the new 
opportunities, those among Ezhavas who could perceive the new 
developments with an overall view were frustrated with the magni- 

Travancore Administrative Reports 1870-71 to 1891-92 quoted in P.S. 
Welayudhan, op. cit, 

M. A. Oommen, op. cit,, p. 29, 

Samuel Mateer, op. cit., 1883, p. 253. 

■6® md., p. 229, 


tude of their deprivation. This feeling was sliarpened when the 
power of the State was also expanded. 

The latter part of the 19th century saw an ever increasing func- 
tion of State. The judiciary, revenue, police, public works and 
so on began to penetrate into hitherto unaffected areas of social 
life. The presence of Government was being felt. Naturally this 
brought about a ‘ glamour ’ for the job in the Government. Even 

lower post like that of pmvarthikafan (village revenue officer) 
was coveted. It conferred dignity not only on the person and family 
but to the entire ‘community’ to which he belonged. It meant 
power too. Moreover, it assured a steady income and economic 
security. Therefore, little wonder that ea.ch community began 
to measure their respective social status in terms of the posts their 
members held in the Government. It was a shared honour for 
members of the community. So with the same token, to be kept 
away from the centres of power meant disgrace and weakness. 
Under these circumstances, it was natural that each community 
tried to compute the number of posts their members held in the 
Government. It was this question of Sirkar jobs which sparked off 
imprecedented political agitations in the State in the following 
decades. 

Even if there is deprivation, one must be able to perceive that 
deprivation, When the representation of each community in the 
Government was glaringly inadequate considering the number of 
qualified persons available, it is natural that this becomes the focal 
point of struggle. Their perception came from the educated 
young men of these deprived communities. The leadership came 
from these educated middle class and upper middle class youth. 
What remained was to mobilise the deprived into collective action. 
Mobilisation of the people was made easy once it had a bearing 
on their communal identity, based on religious faith and senti- 
ments. That was the significance of primodial loyalty in whipping 
up feelings. They were told that the present state of afiairs had 
something to do with their life issues which were related to the 
structures and institutions built up through centuries in society. 
Common people could be nuide to believe by the articulate sections 
of the community that what happens at the centre of power 
(Trivandrum) is something that will affect them tomorrow-, if not 
today. 


Though it was religion which gave sanction for the primodial 
groups to be segments, divided one from the other with social 
and ritual distance and boundaries, religion as an external value 
system gave birth to a new social outlook. With the arrival of 
European Christianity through the Western missions a new ethics 
wus being sowrn. It can be argued that this is a coincidence i.e, 
changes could have occurred independent of missionaries, but 
they had accelerated the process. Further, Christians were there, 
before m ssionaries arrived along with the colonial powders. But 
our stress is on the new ethics and world view which came with 
the evicoimter of two cultures. The .missionaries came from a 
puritanual, pietistic background after the reformation in Europe. 
Their teachings and preachings created a climate for cultural and 
social awakening. ‘The missionaries’ passion for liberal social and 
cultural reform ’ says M. M. Thomas ‘ had roots not merely in 
their evangelical Christianity. It had roots also in the. culture 
of the Enlightenment and of Capitalism which Europe then 
represented’®®. The work of the missionaries resulted in the 
differentiation in the traditional Kerala Society — coming into being 
of new dwisions among the Christians and its impact on commu- 
nities outside Christian viz. Nair, Ezhava mtd so on. Values of 
liberal democratic hmnanism and a culture of individualism 
aiecessary for creativity of persons as against cultural rigidities had 
tremendous impact in hearalding a new pattern of social outlook. 
The reformative faith dawited in the orthodox Syrian community 
as M. M. Thomas puts it, * could not but shift focus of authority 
from communal tradition to enlightened individual conscience in 
all .nuLtters. . .the idea of man as responsible selfhood and the 
idea of community as a fellowship of persons voluntarily com-- 
mitted to moral values This had the revolutionary potential 
of bre^iking open the social, political and economic exclusiveness 
of d fferent communities after many years. Its iimnediate impact 
was an added incentive to the already existing mercantile mid 
commercal spirit of Syrian Christians. 

, Th's d^d set the background for potentially powerful .move- 
ments. Needless to say, that was the beginning of a new chapter 

M. M, Thomas, Towards an Evangelical Social Gospel, Madras : Christian 
Literature Society, 1977, p. 9. 

<*4 Ibid., p. 12. 
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in Travancore’s social history where people realised that their 
rights could be protected ; their legitimate rights could be achieved 
only through collective action. Here, an important change in 
the consciousness of the leadership may be noted. Till then, 
whatever r gilts and privileges people enjoyed were the gifts from a 
patron, wz. the Maharajah. Never was it understood as the 
legitimate rights, if denied, to be fought for. This new under- 
standing of the elite of each community was revolutionary and 
what remained was just to disseminate this knowled^ to the rank 
and file of the community. Primodial ties and groups were the 
effective ties in this social process. 

Thus, the closing decades of the 19th century, the social condi- 
tions were right in Travancore for an awakening of the people 
to demand their rights from the State. For a minority, Tamil 
Brahmins, upper class Nairs, it was the protection of the rights 
and privileges they had been enjoying for a long time. But for a 
large section, it was a demand to get little more so that they could 
move up on the social ladder. The social aspect of this demand 
was that, people were mobilised on the basis of their primodial 
religious loyalties. This movement of people hardly transcended 
the segmentary approach in the system in the latter days in Kerala. 
Nevertheless, the period 1891-1932 sees an interesting beginning 
and an absorbing end. The interesting beginning was that overtly 
the first significant articulation of the (temands of the people 
(Malayalee Memorial) was not on the basis of any segments but 
holistic, the entire people of the State demanding their ri^ts. 
Then, their slogan was ‘Travancore for Travancoreans How- 
ever, it gave way to segmentary approach, each part agitating 
for their particularistic demands, the birth of Nair, Ezhava, Chris- 
ian, Muslim, Pulaya, Paraya associations with political content. 
The abstention movement (1933) was its watershed. By the closing 
of the third decade, with the formation of political parties there 
were signs to show that element transcending these* part ’ approach 
were/appsKiring on the .horizon. , 


THE EAST-WEST CONEOCT AND THE TfflRD 
WORLD 

Ninan Koshy 

When the English poet Rudyard Kipling wrote ‘ East is East 
and West is West and the twain shall never meet he was not 
referring to the East of the present East- West conflict hut to the 
East which is also fcaown as the Orient. ■ By East and West today 
the genend reference is to the bi-polar division of the world after 
the Second World War. But that division is no longer fully valid 
and there are several new elements which challenge the bi-polarity 
and indicate that we are living in a multi-polar world. This 
however does not deny the significance and the dominant role of 
East- West conflict in present international relations. 

■ It should be qualified that the Third World is not in rniy way 
imiform, that there is much diversity in it, there are diftbrent words 
in it and therefore differentiation is needed when we speak about 
the Third World. This is not to dexiy tliac there arc common 
problems, common features and common aspirations inth.c Third 
World. The Third World is located on the periphery of the 
First World, with its ‘ over-develop.ment ’ and the ‘ ethics of consu- 
merism ’ on the one hand, and the Second World with its centrally 
planned economy and a revolutionary ideology on the o'dier. 

It should also be noted that this division of the world into 
three is not universally accepted. The Chinese have a different 
way of dividbig the world in which the First World consists of the 
two super-powers, the United States and the Soviet Union atid 
the Second World consists of the ‘ developed ’ countries including 
Japan and the Third World consists of China and. the rest of the 
world. There are many in the ' Third World ’ who take excep- 
tion to the term. 

The components of the East-West conflict include ideological 
factors, struggle for military supremacy, competition for spheres 
of influence, strategic considerations and perceptions of national 
interests. They have varied in intensity and relative strength during 
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the period after the Second World War over the different phases 
of ' cold war \ ' dtote ’ and the ‘ new cold war They have- 
also been affected by the increasingly intractable character of peri- 
phery challenges to the snper-power empires built after the Second 
World War. ' They are represented by two military alliances, the 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact confronting each other. They are 
dominated by the USA on one side, and the Soviet Union on the 
other. There are ' increasing tensions within the alliances at a 
time the necessary minimum of mutual trust between the two 
super-powers has ebbed away. However, they have been able 
to maintain relative peace in the European theatre during the 
period after the Second World War. 

But the same period has witnessed a large number of wars in 
the third World. The Third Wo rid has been the scene of most of 
the world’s violence since 1945. The cost of upheaval and destruc- 
tion has been tremendous. One may say that the real centre of 
gravity in the contest between the United States and the Soviet 
Union has moved to targets of opportunity in the Third World. 
There have been more than 130 wars after the Second World War 
claiming more lives than the Second World War did. Most 
of them have been in the Third World and have been fought with 
direct or indirect involvement, including weapon deliveries by the 
East and, the West. 

Apart from all the indigenous causes of conflict in the Third 
World, external intervention has been responsible for considerable 
amount of violence, threatening even the precarious independence 
of several countries. The systematic intrusion of international 
political, and economic pressures on the domestic, political and 
economic organization of societies has become a way of life for 
many poor nations. External interventions are often subtle and 
indirect but direct interventions also have taken place. Modem 
interveiitioii has manifested itself through foreign aid, revolutions, 
proxy wars, ideological contests and neocolonialism. According 
to a recent study of the Brookings Institution, the United States 
and the Soviet Union intervened 200 and 190 times respectively 
in the Third World, after the Second World War. The interven- 
tion by the USA has often been in the name of ‘ free world % ‘ con- 
taining communism and democracy The Soviet Union has often 
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intervened to support ‘people’s liberation wars’. There have 
been gains and losses for the USA and the Soviet Union in this 
continuing contest. Obviously any political gains made by either 
side are immediately converted into forward strategic positions in 
the great power struggle. However, it has to be pointed out 
that in general the Soviet Union has succeeded in being most often 
on the side of the struggles of the people in the Third World for 
liberation and justice whereas the USA has most often succeeded 
in being on the side of reactionary and repressive forces. The 
continuing support that the USA has given to Israel and South 
Africa and to repressive regimes in Central and South America 
makes it appear to be on the wrong side of the struggles in many 
parts of the world. With regard to the Soviet Union, the heaviest 
military and political costs are demanded by its intervention in 
Afghanistan. 

There are some conflicts in the Third World which are speci- 
fically the results of contradictions of colonialism. Africa was 
carved up during the colonial times according to criteria that had 
nothing to do with national identity and national culture and the 
colonial powers left behind them conflicts of regional, cultural, 
border and social character. These conflicts have been then further 
complicated by the super-imposition of East-West tensions. Con- 
versely regional conflicts, can themselves lead — ^have sometimes 
led — to wider escalation of tension, involving the danger of great 
power confrontation. 

Everybody agrees that the present situation in the developing 
world is one of turmoil and tension. As to the causes and the 
nature of the tensions and conflicts a number of factors will need 
be taken into account. There are unfinished struggles for inde- 
pendence and self-determination e.g, iiiNambia, in New Caledonia, 
in Palestine and in Western Sahara. The anti-colonialist struggle 
has operated sometimes independently from and sometimes in 
close connection with the East-West conflict. There are social 
and political upheavals because of structural crisis. There are 
struggles for human rights and dignity. There is often an attempt 
to distort such straggles viewing them through the coloured glasses 
of East-West conflict and to ignore the perceptions of the people 
engaged in the straggles. There is a process of anti-neocolonialist 


revolution and an aspiration in most of the developing nations 
to gain economic as well as political independence. This is the 
second stage of process of national and socio-economic liberation 
from external dependence. There is the problem of adjustment 
■of the new nations to the world realities and to the pains of growth. 
The instability in the Third World should not be seen, as a negative 
phenomenon. It is in most instances part of a creative process, 
even conceding that such, process is being vitiated by internal and 
■external forces. 

It is not that the West is unaware of the socio-political upheavals 
and the inevitable tensions associated with basic socio-political 
changes. But the Western nations, especially the United States, 
have been identified as the status quo powers which are opposed 
to change and have given the impression that they equate stability 
with status quo . On the other hand, the Soviet Union often appears 
on the ‘ other side of the barricade \ The striving to ensure their 
accelerated social and industrial development prompts several 
Third World countries to choose a socialist orientation, or at 
least assume a more radical stand in their confrontation with the 
United States. But it has to be pointed out that even countries 
which have opted for a socialist path have not always done so as 
a result of a conscious ideological choice. 

The arms race between the East and the West has direct impact 
on the Third World. This has been a main contributing fixetor 
in the militarization of large parts of the Third World. The percep- 
tions about the role of the military in newly independent countries 
were responsible for large scale military support by the USA. to 
several countries in the fifties and sixties. The military was 
considered to be the modernizing and stabilizing force and this 
perception did play a part in the development of military regimes 
in different parts of the world. The intervention in Third World 
conflicts by major powers reflecting the East-West conflict results 
in the attempts to influence the outcome of a struggle by providing 
countries with arms, training, advisory support, etc. As soon as 
any such support is provided to one country, all other parties to 
the dispute will almost automatically seek similar assistance from 
.a competing great power. 

Coupled with this is the dynamics of arms trade axid transfer. 
At present there is little prospect for any kind of restraint on 
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mtemational arms trade. Conventional arms transfer talks between 
the USA and the Soviet Union were adjourned three years ago and 
have not been resumed. European arms suppliers have shown 
no inclination towards restraint. International tension and 
economic pressure all make bleak prospects for any restraint. 
There has been a steep increase in the flow of armaments to deve- 
loping countries. This has been particularly fuelled by economic 
and political competition among arms producing countries. There 
are also powerful domestic factors behind the trend of importing 
arms stemming primarily from the fear that their fragile sense 
of nationhood could be torn apart by internal tension and instabi- 
lity. But the fact remains that the modern conventional weapons 
have all been tested in the Third World theatres and the human 
cost paid by the Third World is very high. 

However, it may be stated that the dominant feature of the 
Easi-West conflict is the nuclear arms race. This has developed a 
moment lira of its own, largely impervious to social and political 
control Informed Third World opinion tends to be equally 
critical of the East and the West in their race for nuclear arms 
superiority. The Public Hearing on Nuclear Wea|>ons and Dis- 
armament organized by the World Council of Churches (Novem- 
ber 1981), in its report ‘ Before It’s Too Late’ stated ‘ It was pointed 
out that, particularly in the area of nuclear proliferation, the indus- 
trialized world and the nuclear powers have tried far too much 
to impose their own strategic and political views on Third World 
nations. There is deep distrust among the latter of the postures 
of the nuclear weapon states on deterrence and non-proliferation. 
The paternalistic and hypocritical manner in which nuclear states 
deal with these issues has led to cynicism in the Third World’. 
The Report added ‘It is often argued that the nuclear arms race 
between the major power results in a neglect of the economic needs 
of the Third World countries. While there is some truth in this 
argument it can be made with even greater force regarding the 
conventional arms race. More important, however, is the reinforce- 
ment of dominant-dependent relations in the present military 
alliances through the possession by a few countries of nuclear 
weapons. These leave very little flexibility in international relations, 
or for any changes in them which would threaten the current 
security perceptions of the major powers. This stalemate 
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poses serious disadvantage to non-nuclear nations. Their 
struggle for social and political change are thus- often distorted by 
the security considerations and economic interests of the major 
powers which tend to be based on maintaining the political status, 
f wo supported by nitcle^^^^ deterrence’.- 

; Therefore, there is distrust in the Third World about both the 
West and the East which appear to share , a common nuclear 
weapons culture. They seem to be in the ' same bed though their 
dreams may be different. However, between,, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the latter has shown greater interest in the- 
relaxation of tension and arms control. This may stem from 
the greater dilemmas ; the Soviet Union confronts—politically,- 
economically and militarily— internally as well as extemaily. 
The United States being the stronger party and more advanced 
teclinolcgically is actually the pace-setter in the arms race. The 
Soviet Union, however, is not willing to drop out of the race, 
feariTig the supremacy of the United States. 

It is true that the very destructive capability of nuclear weapons 
makes calculations about strategic balance/supcriority largely 
irrelevant. Moreover while the accumulation of nuclear weapons 
and nuclear arsenals has become a main criterion of rho balance 
of power game, it may be argued that they have proved to be of 
lithe direct relevance in relation to the Third World. 

However, it should be pointed out that arms control discussions 
between the USA and the USSR have often been linked to strategic 
balance as it affects the Third World. Tor example, the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty agreements formally codified the stati/s 
quo in the Soviet- American strategic balance. The United States 
agreed to such a codification of the strategic parity in treaty form 
as a gesture of good will— retaining, however, a reserve for sur- 
passing the USSR. And Wasliington, reasoned, the Soviet Union 
was bound to ‘ reciprocate ’ by the obligation to support the socio- 
political status quo in the Third World. As Henry Kissinger 
put it more subtly ‘ In our minds efforts to reduce the danger 
of nuclear war by the control of arms had to bo linked to an end 
by the constant Soviet pressure against the j^obal balance of 
power’. ’ ’ , , 


The linkage was clear with regard to SALT II agreement. 
'The USA refused to ratify it— -first mainly on the grounds of the 
Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan ; then with the accession 
of the Reagan administration, the reasons given were expanded 
to encompass both military considerations and a broad list of 
political charges. The Soviet Union always rejected ‘ linkage ’ 
and that was because the Soviet Union believed that in as much 
as the quo in the Third World was mostly pro-American, 

as a consequence of US economic domination, such an under- 
standing wholly suited the United States. This however does 
not mean that the Soviet Union will always be necessarily opposed 
to certain agreements between great powers on the stabilization 
■of the status quo in the zone of developing countries. The ‘ link- 
age ’ is rejected by the Third World because fundamentally change 
in the Third World stems from the struggle of the peoples for 
social, political and economic justice. It should not also be for- 
gotten that there have been policy-makers in the USA like Mr. 
Brezinski who at one time argued that the Soviet Union should 
be entirely removed from the solution of problems concerning 
the developing countries. According to them these problems 
should be solved through the collective power of a united Western 
world (‘ trilateralisin ’), laying down tou^ conditions for the 
developing countries. This used to be known as the white man’s 
burden. 

Can any ‘ code of conduct ’ of the Soviet Union and the United 
States in the Third World lessen their contribution on an inter- 
national scale? If this means establishing spheres of influence 
or spheres of special interests, then a ‘ code ’ is unacceptable to 
the Third World. 

On the other hand, if such a ‘code’ means basing relations 
with the" developing countries on generally recognized norms of 
international law, then that may be acceptable to the Third World. 
These norms necessarily include the recognition of the right of 
every people to govern their own affairs, the obligation to respect 
the sovereignty of each State over its natural resources, and the 
•readiness to honour the status of non-alignment which many 
■of these countries have chosen. 

Of course, the non-aligned movement is not in a good shape 
today. The immediate problem has been caused by Iraq which 
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•was to be the host for the Summit this year. But there are several 
•other factors which contribute to something close to crisis in the 
movement. It can be very well argued that at least in the case 
of some members the claim to non-alignment is rather weak be- 
cause of what is almost an alignment with one or other of the 
blocs, and in the most prominent cases close to the one led by the 
Soviet Union. It is worth recalling that the non-aligned move- 
ment in Its early stage had to be against the West, in a way follow- 
ing up the anti-colonial struggles. But it was a movement mis- 
understood and misrepresented by both power blocs at that time. 
Nehru was attempting to achieve neutrality at a time when Dulles 
was branding neutrality as immoral and Stalin was saying that 
•all neutrals were American agents. 

In the Third World there is greater recognition of the need 
for horizontal interpenetration. Overwhelmingly the cultural, 
economic and political and military traffic from the Third World 
has been in the direction of Europe, USA or Soviet Union. There 
is need for more regular traffic among themselves. 

There is a general trend in contemporary metropolitan thought 
to make light of the role of Third World actors in relation to global 
politics. One version of this argument is that only the strong and 
rich States can be expected to exercise responsibilityfor the survival 
of the species as a whole. Poor States are either sensibly pre- 
occupied by their own problems of poverty and illiteracy or dis* 
tracted from these concerns by trouble making or irresponsible 
leaders of the type of Gaddaffi. The second version argues that 
Third World States are so much tied to the powerful States in the 
North that they cannot take any independent initiatives. All 
these arguments have considerable mfluence not only in the First 
and Second Worlds but also in the Third World. 

It is therefore necessary to recall that Third World States have 
played significant roles in global peace politics in the period after 
the Second World War. One example is the role of India and 
Indonesia in the diplomacy of the Bandung conference of Asian 
and African nations in 1955, an attempt to bring China out into a 
comity of Asian States and also to undergird peace-making in 
relation to Indochina. The 1961 Belgrade Conference of Non- 
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Aligned Natioas played a part ia trying to teen the tensions, 
between Washington and Moscow at that time, 

; In spite of several problems that the Organization of African 
Unity faces now, its successful mediation, in a number of con- 
flicts also checking superpower rivalry’s penetration into the conti- 
nent should not be forgotten. And the 1968 Treaty for the Pro- 
hibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America is also an im- 
portant achievement. 

Some of the most imaginative proposals for shaping new inter- 
national institutions have come from the Third World. Special 
mention may be made of the proposals for a New International 
Economic Order. It is true that the North-South dialogue is 
in stalemate. At the Arusha meeting in 1979, the Groixp of 
Seventy-Seven called for an increasingly more active role to be 
played by the East European countries in bringing about the 
establishment of a New International Economic Order. It is 
specially pointed out that the USSR has great power economic- 
interests. Of course, the Soviet Union does not want to be one- 
of the representatives of the * Northern club ’ in the North-South 
dialogue. The Eastern bloc does not want to be lumped together 
with the. West or so to be contrasted with in a division which it 
sees as the consequence of colonial history. But any discussion, 
on a New International Economic Order has to take into account 
the economic alliances in the East as well as in the West. In 
any Third .World discussion of the East-West conflict these econo- 
mic alliances also form an important component especially be- 
cause of tlreir relationships with the respective military alliances. 

For the East and the West, the Third World will be with them 
like the poor and as the poor. It will continue to be one of the 
major irritants in East-West relations because the struggles for- 
greater justice and dignity are taking place in the context of an 
intense confrontation of two world systems. 


THE RURAL POOR, DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND 
THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 

Amal Ray 

Since late 1960s, when the countryside in several parts of India 
became disquiet, a serious concern at policy level about the pro- 
blems of the rural poor has been discernible^ This has led to 
formulation of programmes intended to benefit the small and 
mar^nal farmers and the agricultural labour. Even in area develop- 
ment programmes such as Drought Prone Area and Command 
Area Development programmes, due recognition was ^ven to 
the needs of the economically deprived and socially depressed 
sections of the rural population. This perspective is manifest 
with greater vigour and intensity in the currently operative Inte- 
grated Rural Development Programme based on a synthesis of 
" strategies tested and found effective from our experience of imple- 
menting special programmes like Small Farmers and Marginal 
Farmers Development Agencies, CAD Agencies and DPAP’. 
The intention of the policy makers has obviously been to ensure 
that the green uprising occurs within the existing political system 
of the country.^ 

The aim of this paper is to analyse the evolving linkages bet- 
ween the agrarian structure and the development process, and to 
seek to locate the factors which intervene between the accumulated 
rural tension and the political system. At the outset we can have 
a close look at the country’s agrarian structure. It is this structure 
and its main components, and the complexity of interrelation- 
ships within it, wliich provide an appropriate setting for develop- 
ing a proper political perspective on rural development process. 

The agrarian structure is essentially ‘ a hierarchical system 
consisting of several groups linked by a network of economic 

^ Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs, Research and Policy 
Division, New Delhi, The Causes and Nature of Current Agrarian Tensions 
(Summary, Mimeo), 1969. 

“ For a lucid discussion of the nature and forms of green uprising, see Samuel 
P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, London, Yale University 
Press, 1968, pp. 74-8. - ' , 


and social relationships.’^ These relationships emanate partly 
from long traditions and partly from more recent social, political 
and economic developments in India. There has been an inter- 
penetration of the traditional and the modem moulds of inter- 
group relationships, and the overall impact has been intensification 
of the cleavages in the rural society. However, no organised 
uprising of the rural poor such as the small farmers and the agri- 
cultural labour, has occurred on an extensive scale mainly because 
of the extremely low level of their political mobilisation. At the 
same time, a significant part of the benefits, intended for the rural 
poor, has actually been denied to them, and several planned 
efforts to aid them have been frustrated by the operation of the 
rural power structure. 

When the agrariati structure is disaggregated one can see several 
categories. At the apex are the big farmers. They control a 
small number of consolidated holdings, but own a vast operated 
area. According to NSS figures for 1970-71, only 3.08 per cent 
of holdings fall in the size group 10.13 hectares and above, but 
the operated area for this size group comprises 22.83 per cent 
of the total area."^ In the wake of land reforms several marked, 
tendencies have been generated in the group of the big farmers. 
The more enterprising among them have taken to cultivation 
seriously, and have adopted new technology on an extensive scale. 
They do not generally lease out their lands. Actually, they lease 
in land from small and marginal farmers. The other big land, 
holders are just nominal cultivators, and depend largely on sharing, 
of produce of their land with their tenant cultivators. They enter 
‘ into unrecorded, exploitative agreements with their tenants—' 
the share-croppers’". In this pattern of farming the share-croppers 
invest their capital and put in their labour, but have no legal status 
as tenants. They are further exploited in being made to give^ 
an extremely high percentage of the produce as rent. As, with 
new technology and commercial farming, cultivation has become 


* Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama, Vol. II, England : Penguin, 1968, p. 1053. 
^ Government of India, New Delhi, National Sample Survey : 26th Round 
(July 1971 September 1972). Data in regard to size-distribution of holdings, 
presented in this paper, are collected from NSS (26th Round). 

® A. M. Khursro, Economics ojLand Reform and Farm Size in India, Madras t 
Macmillan Company of India, 1973, jp. 21. 
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very profitable, the big farmer group has attracted new recruits, 
from amongst persons with essentially non-agricultural back- 
ground. They are retired government officers and professionals, 
who come in with both skill and money to invest in agricultural 
actiyities. By and large their farms are located in the urban 
fringe. ... 

The big farmers are the most affluent sections of the rural 
population, and have extensive social contacts. They are in 
general fairly educated, and are widely informed about new techno- 
logy and various development programmes. Although there 
is no exact correspondence between the agrarian structure and the 
caste structure, a certain linkage between the two is discernible. 
The big farmers belong to the dominant local castes, although 
they are generally not at the apex of the traditional caste hierarchy.®- 
The introduction of universal adult franchise and the dynamics, 
of electoral politics have strengthened their position. Their domi- 
nant social and economic status is frequently reflected in their 
political status. 

The medium sized farmers constitute the second layer of the- 
agrarian structure. It has been estimated that 18.99 per cent 
of holdings are in the size group of 2.03 to 10.12 hectares, and 
the operated area for the size group comprises 53.01 per cent of 
the total area. The medium sized farmers can further be split 
into upper size (4.05-10.12 hectares) and lower size (2.03-4.04,. 
hectares) groups. The number of holdings included in the former- 
size group constitutes 11.16 per cent, and the operated area comes.. 
to 30.40 per cent of the total area. In the case of the latter size 
group, the number of holdings comes to 17.83 per cent, and the 
operated area comprises 22.61 per cent. Thus the average size^ 
of holdings for the upper size group is 6.02 hectares, while that 
for the lower size group is only 2.80 hectares. 

The upper medium-sized farmers share some of the important 
characteristics of the big farmers. Their literacy rate is relatively 
high, and their caste membership is largely analogous to that of 
the big farmers. By and large the upper medium-sized farmers. 


® Andre Beteille, Studies in Agrarian Social Structure, Delhi : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1974, p. 93. 



. of V. M. Dandekai:, ‘ a small farm is that docs not 

provide a net farm income sufficient for the subsistence of the 
iarm family.’® Inevitably, therefore, the small farm docs not 
.leave any surplus for investment in land development. The result 
is continuous decline in its physical capital, and, naturally, the 
process is reflected in the deteriorating living standards of the 
small farmer and his family. According to several studies the 


H. Laxmmarayan and S. S. Tyagi, ‘ Some Aspects of Sixe-Distribuiion of 
.Agricultural Holdings*, Economic and Political Weekly, October 9, 1976, 
p. 1639. 

® Seminar on Problems of Small Farmers, Indian Society of Agficutturai 
.JEconomics,, Bombay, 1968, p. ix. 






bulk of borrowings of the farmers in this category is spent for 
meeting household rather than farm needs. Nearly 60 to 70 per 
cent of their borrowings are intended to cover household expenses 
which show that the small farmers have recurrently deficit family 
budgets.'-* Only a small part of their borrowed money is spent 
on farm development. The spectre of rural poverty is manifested 
in an acute form among the small farmers and the landless peasantry. 

In this situation some tendencies become conspicuous. Firstly, 
an important part of income of a small farmers generally emanates 
from liis sale of labour. As one goes down the line, one notices 
it more and more. Secondly, a sizeable amount of leasing-out 
is noticed among the small farmers. Here again the process es 
most manifest among the small farmers in lower size group who 
are generally known as marginal farmers. As one writer, while 
discussing the dynamics of tendency, points out, the hold of the 
marginal farmers on land ‘ is becoming increasingly precarious.’^® 
In Punjab about 80 per cent marginal farmers do not cultivate ; 
in Haryana, Gujarat, and Andhra Pradesh the proportion of non- 
cultivating marginal cultivators comes to 68 per cent, 54 per cent, 
and 47 per cent respectively. It is thus seen that a large number 
of small farmers particularly in the lower size group have actually 
sunk down into the class of agricultural labourers. 

The small farmers, in terms of caste and educational back- 
ground, are a mixed group, although the bulk of them in the lower 
size group of land holding appear to be illiterate and members 
of non-dominant castes. A good number of them in several 
parts of the country belong to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes.^ Their low social and economic status accounts for their 
low bargaining capacity, and hence, for their insignificant share 
in spoils of rural development. 

At the base of the agrarian structure are the agricultural 
labourers. In recent years there has occurred a significant rise 

® G. Partiiasarathy, The Green Revolution and the Weaker Sections, Bombay 
Thacker & Company, 1971, p. 18. 

Dalip S. Swami, Dynamics of Tenancy System in India (unpublished paper), 

p. 22. 

S. N. Dubey and Battia Miirdia, Administrationof Policy and Prog r amines 
for Backward Classes in India, Bombay : Somaiya Publications, 1974 P- 157. , 
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in their number. According to 1971 census they constituted 
30.71 per cent of the rural population. The phenomenal growth 
of poxjiilation, the increasing splintering of land holdings and 
the growing leasing-out by the small farmers^ — all these have com- 
bined in the direction of multiplying the number of agricultural 
labourers. The agricultural labourers are mostly low caste people. 
There is a huge concentration of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe members among them. According to the 1971 census, 31.90 
per cent and 10.38 per cent of the agricultural labourers belonged 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes respectively. The 
great majority of them have no formal education. They have 
extremely low economic status. Although some recent studies 
have indicated a certain rise in wages of agricultural labour, their 
wages have generally remained depressed.^^ Actually they are 
not politically mobilized to compel their employers to raise their 
wages nor can they influence decisively the policy makers and 
executors in ameliorating their woeful economic conditions. 

The share-croppers, along with the agricultural labourers, 
constitute the most submerged section of the rural population. 
Since in a rural society, land ownership is the most important 
source of social status, and since both the share-croppers and the 
labourers have no claim to land, they are held in low esteem. But 
in terms of status there is a significant difference between these 
two categories of landless people. The share-croppers cultivate 
other men’s land with their labour and capital, and are co-sharers 
of the produce. Practically there is no supervision over their 
work. But the labourers work under the direct supervision of 
their employers, and are only paid wages. Thus the former enjoy 
more status than do the labourers. As Raraakrishna Mukherjee 
says; ‘.....as a share-cropper the peasant still remained a 
grihastha or husband man, and therefore socially he ranked in 
the same or nearly the same level as that of a ryot . . . . He would 
not, therefore, be considered to belong to the group of Kisans 
or agricultural labourers, a group which is socially placed lower 

Deepak. Lai observes that ‘ . real agricultural wages have risen in 
India during the period 1956-57 to 1970-71’, ‘Agricukura! Growth, Real 
Wages and the Rural Poor in India’, Economic and Political Weekly, .lane 26 
1976, p. A-59. However, this is not accepted in several field-level stu.iies pub- 
lished in Economic and Political Weekly. A number of studies actually 
emphasise fall, rather than rise in wages. ■ 
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than the former.’^'^ However, in terms of economic position 
and status on land, the agricultural labourers and the share-croppers 
constitute one categor}^ of cultivators. Similarly, the lower small 
farmers (popularly known as marginal farmers) and the agricultural 
labourers have some important characteristics in common. The 
interface between them is provided by their inter-changeability 
of roles. In several States a large number of marginal farmers 
have lost their hold over land and have joined the ranks of the 
agricultural labourers, while the distribution among the agricultural 
labourers of several lakh hectares of surplus land surrendered 
has given them a certain status on land. Besides, an important 
part of income of the lower small farmers emanates from labour, 
and naturally this brings about a convergence of their interests 
with those of the agricultural labourers.^^ 

Thus the agricultural population can be re-classified into three 
categories : big-upper medium sized farmers, lower medium sized- 
upper small sized farmers, and lower small sized farmers-agricul- 
tural labourers. Of course, there is a certain tentativeness about 
this classificatory scheme and further probe is necessary to make 
it reliable. However, in the mean time, the policy makers and the 
administrators can see whether this modified classification of the 
agricultural population can provide a more useful basis for plan- 
ning and administering the development programmes for the 
second and the third categories of the population. For instance, 
in the case of the third group more emphasis may be laid on fixa- 
tion and enforcement of appropriate wage rates, while in the case 
of the second category the main thrust of development has possibly 
to be oriented towards better farm organisation. 

However, as we have said, this classificatory scheme is tentative, 
and its implications for planning and administration can adequately 
be spelt out only after very careful study. For the present we adopt 
the existing categorisations-— big farmers, medium sized farmers, 
small sized farmersv and agricultural labourers. While the main 
criterion of this classification is one’s status on land, other criteria 


The Dynamics of a Rural Society^ Berlin : Academic Verlag, 1957, p. 50. 
A study by IIM, Ahmedabad, entitled Rural Development for Rural 
Power CM A Monograph (No. 63) shows that 43 per cent of average household 
income of the marginal farmers in a taluk in Gujarat is drawn from wages. 


such as caste background and leve] of education are not altogether 
unimportant. As we have seen, in the case of the big farmers 
and agricultural labourers, caste and educational delineation is 
clearly marked. In this respect, while the upper medium sized 
farmers come close to big farmers, the lower small fanners are 
nearer to agricultural labourers. For the other groups such as 
the lower medium sized farmers and the upper small sized farmers 
the situation is one of enormous heterogeneity. This again is a 
source of weakness for these groups. Since their group persona- 
lity is diffuse, it is difficult to integrate and organise their needs. 
This may act as a constraint on planning and administration. 

As we collect and combine the threads of discussion, we get a 
profile of the rural power structure. Since land and income cons- 
titute the main base of power, the allocation of power broadly 
coincides with the distribution of land and iiicoiiie. VVe have seen 
that there is gross inequality of land and income in the rural areas. 
Obviously then the rural power equation is sharply unequal. 
There is actually an accumulative convergence of these elements. 
The accumulation of land and income in a group leads to accumu- 
lation of power in it. Naturally land, income and power arc con- 
centrated in the same set of individiuds, whereas the person 
having no or little possession of land have practically no role in 
the power dynamics in the rural areas. A certain correspondence 
between the agrarian structure at its apex and bottom, and the 
Caste structure has served to reinforce the rural inequality, it 
has been noted that the big and the upper medium-sized farmers, 
on the one hand, and the lower small-sized farmers and agricultural 
labourers, on the other, have by and large clear caste boundaries. 
The Social sanction for the system of accumulative inequality is 
frequently mixed up with religious sanction. And, moreover, 
notwithstanding the convergence of economic interests at the 
tower levels of the agrarian structure, the rural poor are not mobi- 
lised over the wide expanse of the country and hence, there is 
no resistance in general to the manipulation by the powerful 
groups of rural development institutions. The wide variations 
in level of education between groups is also a factor responsible 
for dissimilar levels of manipulative capacity. 

In order to have a fuller view of the rural power structure, 
it is necessary to relate it to the overall development process. Since 
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the advent of planning, extensive development activities have been 
undertaken in the rural areas, and massive public monies have 
been pumped in. But mainly because of a vastly unequal power 
equation, there has occurred vastly unequal allocation of develop- 
ment facilities, notwithstanding the avowed objective of equality. 
The big and the upper medium-sized farmers have been the greatest 
beneficiaries while the small farmers have been denied major: 
benefits, although the latter represent 60 per cent of the rural 
households. The following tables are intended to illustrate 
the actual situation in regard to credit. 

Table 1 

Primary Agricultural Credit Societies — Loans and Advances 
advanced to Farmers of Different Holding Size 


(in Rs. thousand) 


Upto 1 
hectare , 

1-2 

hectares 

. 2-4 
hectares 

4-8 

hectares 

above 8 
hectares 

1775243 

2431454 

2750640 

2607849 

2139948 

Source: Reserve Bank 

of India, Statistical Statements relating 

to Co-operative Movement in India, 1976-77, Part I. 



; Table 2 



Land Development Banks—Loans and Advances to Farpiers 


of Dijjerent Holding Size in 1976-77 





(in Rs. thousand) 

Upto 1 

1-2 

2-4 

4-8 

above 8 

hectare 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 


326802 

312405 

266655 

282752 

Source : 

Reserve Bank of India, 

Statistical Statements rela- 

ting to Co-operative Movement 

in India, 1976-77, Part I. 


See in this connection C. H., Hanuiriautha Rao, Technological Change 
and Distribution of Gains in Indian Agriculture, Delhi : Macmilhn Company of 
India, 1975, Ch. 11. 
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Iiave einphasiised a close alliance between the irrigation bnreaucracy 
and the dominant rural groups with tlic result that the latter raani- 
pulate and secure the bulk of irrigation facilities. In this connec- 
tion, a study of the Sarda Canal in Uttar Pradesh is significant.^-^’ 
According to it, the big fanners wore able to manoeuvre and 
influence the administrative machinery in the canal area with so 
much ingenuity that their fields were ensured plentiful supply of 
water. The small fanners were the worst Sufferers in the process. 
Other studies also have referred to similar experience.^’ 

The successful manipulation of the development process by the 
rich farmers has its main source in their ctipacity to secure electoral 
support for the ruling party. Several studies have shown that the 
Congress Party is based " largely on those who wield local power 
Since the rural rich wield local power and are vote mobiiisers for 
the ruling party, it becomes possible for them to manoeuvre and 

D. Thcraer, ‘ The Weak and the Strong on the Sarda Canal ’ Land and 
Labour in India, Bombay : Asia Publishing House, 19 S2. 

” See, in this connection P. H. Prasad, Economic Benefits in the Kosi 
Command Area, Patna : ANS Institute of Social Studies, 1972 (mimeo). 

Myron Weiner, ‘Traditional Role, Performance and the Development 
of Modern Political Parties : The Indian. Case *, Journal of Politics, 1964. 



obtain the lion’s share of the spoils of development. They mobilise 
electoral support on the basis of patronage demands which are 
fiitilled through successful manipulation of the rural development 
institutions. At the same time, the spoils of development create 
new political resources which further reinforce the power base 
of the rural rich. The dynamics of electoral politics and the 
development process have worked in the direction of favouring 
the rural rich. 

The introduction of adult franchise has endowed the rural 
poor with the right to vote, while the forging of several contem- 
porary links ill the agrarian structure has served to reinforce the 
traditional dependence of the poor upon the rich. The tendency 
of both the developments has been strengthening of the rural rich. 
The links are many and varied, and some of them may be identified 
here. Firstly, a part of development benefits filters down to the 
rural poor through caste channel. The common caste background 
of the rural rich and a section of the rural poor at locality level 
enables the latter to obtain certain benefits, however marginal, 
through the influence of the former. This in return secures for the 
rich the continuous support of the section thus benefited. At 
the same time, the impact of this process has been the intensifica- 
tion of caste fissiu'es in tlio ranks of the rural poor which in turn 
ha.s the elTeci of disabling them to effectively organise themselves. 
Secondly, the rural rich use ihoir greater social and political con- 
tacts to help Ihe mcnibers of iho rural poor in getting small benefits 
of dcvek.priion.L I’his serves (;o enlist for the former a. certain 
amount of support of the latter. Lastly, the various sections 
of the rural poor a«'e ccttnomically dependent upon the rural rich. 
The network of dependencies is woven around a variegated web of 
relationships. As svage-ea rners working on. the farms of the rich 
farmers, as share-croppers, and a.s borrowers of money from the 
rich farmers, the rural poor arc frequently connected with the rural 
rich in a nexus of subordinaic-dorninant relationship. An impor- 
tant input for the olr^ctoral support which the rural rich mobilise 
for the ruling parry, is actually the economic dependence of the 
vast multitude of the rural poor itpon them.’^® 

A, H. Sonijee, in course of his study of political change in a village in 
Western India, points oiii tliat the prosperous patidms have always received 
political support from the bulk of the Vasava caste people mainly because the 


TliU'i the enormous complexities of the rural relations and 
the vastly inadequate organisation for the rural poor, stand in the 
way of their sharing significantly in the benefits of development. 
Discontent erupts now and then. But again because of complexities 
of the rural society and the rural poor’s lack of organisation to 
match the coercion of the existing authority structure, the sporadic 
agitations of the agricultural labourers and similarly placed other 
segments of the rural poor are suppressed and/or lost in the meshy 
farmer agitations. It has been estimated that union does not 
cover more than 2 per cent of the agricultural labour. 

The affluent sections of the peasantry have increasingly 
eniianced their strength in the legislatures. In the first Lok Sabha 
the landowners stood at 21 per cent. In the fourth Lok Sabha 
it went up to 30 per cent. The farmer lobby has increased its strength 
in the sixth Lok Sabha to 39.5 per cent. It has been estimated 
tha.t occupation-wise landowners occupy the most dominant 
position in the national legislature. In the case of most of the 
States a similar pattern is discernible.^^ 

The increasing strength of the rural rich obliged the big bour- 
geoisie to conciliate the demands of the farmer. The Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry expressed serious 
doubt about the wisdom of the public policy of structural change 
in agriculture. Some important members argued that the greatest 
impediment to agricultural improvement lay in ideological and 
dogmatic attitudes of Government in matters of land reforms and 
land ceilings policy."^ The Federation further made a plea for 
larger outlay on agriculture in the Fourth Plan, as the big bour- 
geoisie felt that increase in agricultural income would create more 
demand for consumer goods. 

However, while adopting a conciliatory attitude to the demands 
of the rural rich the big bourgeoisie were at the same time deter- 
mined to retain their control of the state machinery. Thus when 

farm labourers employed for the formei* are drawn mostly from the latter. See 
Democracy ami Political Change in Village India, New Delhi : Orient Longman 
1971, pp. xxiii-xxv. 

20 This is contained in a statement'niadc by the General Secretary of the 
All India Kisan Sabha. The Hindu, Bangalore, November 17, 1982. 

2^ Amai Roy, ‘ Federalism ; Consensus to Confrontation ’ in Economic 
and Political Weekly, October, 2, 1982. 

- VIC Ql, proceedings the Annual Session, 
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in 1978-79 the rural rich under the leadership of Charaii Singh 
made a desperate bid for political hegemony, the big bourgeoisie 
perceived danger and rallied round Indira Gandhi. Since 1980 
elections the big bourgeoisie have been exercising a greater control 
over state power. 

Recently the Planning Commission in their Report on the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, have projected change in sectoral composi- 
tion of the GDP for 1994-95. This is being summarised below : 


Sector 

1979-80 

1994-95 

Primary 

35.13% 

26.71 % 

Secondary 

26.37% 

31.42% 

Tertiary 

38.50% 

41.87% 


This shows that the primary sector, consisting of agriculture 
and allied activities, will account for only a little over 25 per cent 
of the GDP in 1994-95. When one considers this along with the 
large mass of agricultural labour force (according to the 1981 
Census, agricultural workers constitute 66.69 per cent of the total 
number of workers in the country), one can envisage an extremely 
explosive situation 15 or 20 years later. There is thus likely to be 
more pauperisation of the rural poor which in turn is likely to breed 
more rural unrest 

Tn this anticipated situation lies the peril of the existing political 
system. But the moot question is : will .it result in breakdown of 
the system ? All available evidence shows that the collapse of 
the system is unlikely. This is mainly because the ordinary people 
especially the rural poor, even now derive their m'',in pol tical 
impulses from the elites who a,re their immediate reference 
groups. Tills again is in part the result of a complex enmeshing 
of social, political, and economic relations, particularly in the 
countryside and is partly the outcome of consistent failure of the 
political parties with a radical ideology to organise the rural poor 
even on trade union lines. The failure O'f the lefe parties in this 
regard largely reflects their eagerness to forge adjustment with the 
demands of the rich farmers in order to buy votes.^-^ 

B. M. ‘ Agrcirian Prices and the Left’ in Econmiic and Political Weekly 
October 23, 1982, 


TOWARDS A FULLER PARTNERSHIP OF WOMEN 
AND men IN the NEW HUMANITY 

Rachel Mathew 

‘ You find yourself by denying yourself, 
but not by being denied. 

— Marie Tulip, 

it seems we need more than two thousand years to understand 
the full meaning of the gospel and the mission of the Church. 
The Word of God is a revitalizing, transforming power which 
directs humanity to new dimensions of thought and Living. We 
have to grow towards a fuller life— to the perfection of Jesus 
Christ— the Head. Let us return to the ‘ rock from which we are 
hewm out’ and attain fuller partnership of women and men in the 
new humanity. 

What does the Bible say of women — her nature and role expec- 
tations in Creation, Incamation and in the effective continuous 
process of Incarnation. 

The BIbikal aiithropology , . 

A. In Creation 

The traditional understanding of the early biblical religions is 
seen in the creation hymn of Genesis Oh. 1 and also in Ch 2. 

The basic faith is that human being is a creature created by 
God, in the image of God (Gen. 1 : 26), 

The bipoktriiy of sex : ‘ Adam ’ is a coliec ive term meaning 
‘ human ’ (see modern translations). In Gen. 1 : 26 we read that 
mankind is created as man and woman. The explanation for the 
bipolarity is given, in Ch, 2. 

Male and female together form the human, it shows the 
essential human nature, Le,, the sociability of mankind. There is 


^ Marie Till)-), ‘ Women ■ and (he Kingdom’ in International Review of 
Mission, o. 
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in human the eternal urge and longing for the other. Every normal, 
honest, individual would admit that Iie/she has this inner urge 
for the other. The celibate is no exception. (Man-woman is 
explained differently in Gh. 2). The unity and oneness, the impos- 
sibility of human without the partner, the sociability and solidarity 
of the human species are expounded in this story. The fact of 
man- woman-human is the same in both chapters. The writer 
confesses the corapleraentarity of both by saying ‘ the flesh of my 
flesh, and bone of my bones. He is satisfied and has found her/his 
suitable partner (Gen. 2 : 23), 

Man-Woman relationship 

Partnership : Man and woman are partners who share their 
life, their privileges and responsibilities equally. They are suitable 
to each other. ‘ Woman is man’s only compeer amid the rest of 
creation’.^ 

Intimate relationship : God formed them as male and female. 
The affinity between them is the humanness. There is a yearning 
of the flesh; but this urge is not merely physical {cf. Ps. 84 : 3) 
‘ The union of man and woman in marriage is set on the highest 
and most integral plane. It is a union of persons who together 
make up a new person, a person is moulded through persons. 

In the biblical undertaridiiig of anthropology, it is clear that 
person alone cannot fulfil the purpose of Creation. A corapanion 
is required— a partner who fits in all the aspects of human life. 
For a fuller, mature growth a person equal to oneself is necessary. 
The partner must be able to share at all levels— -in spiritual, intellec- 
tual and physical levels. If man requires merely the physical 
intimacy, l .e can have it with any of the opposite sex. But in God’s 
sight the true humanity is found in the totality of man-woman 
relation in which the entire personality is involved. 

The purpose of creation : In Gen. 1 : 27 we read, God M 
created them male and female so that they may multiply on the 
earth and have dominion over all His Creation. 


® Bruce Vav^'^er, On Genesis, p. 75. 
" Ibid, 


Joint responsibility : The responsibility of procreation and 
preservation of the created world falls on humans ; man and woman 
are co-workers with God. This responsibility can be fulfilled 
only through the full partnership of woman and man. Man alone, 
or woman alone cannot accomplish the divine purpose. The 
continuation of humanity is their joint responsibility. 

Family : Tliis partnership is not exhaustive with the procrea- 
tion of another human being. For the preservation of humanity, 
mere physical aspects of co-habitation and rearing of children 
are insufficient. So with Adam and Eve God has constituted 
the family, the basic unit where the x^erson in the image of God 
would be moulded. 

In the flood story we see how Noah’s family is saved to be the 
nucleus of the new humanity (cf. Gen. Ch. 9). Again when we 
look into the patriarchal stories, God calls Sarah (Gh. 17 : 15f ; 
18 : 15, etc.) along with Abraham to bring about the people of 
God. God makes the covenant with Abraham and Sarah sepa- 
rately and blesses them individually so that they may join together 
in partnership in His divine purpose. The importance of women 
in the x>romise and covenant is thus understood. The roles played 
by the mother-woman are equally important as that of the 
father-man. 

Male doraiaation and the consequent fall of woman 

The Fall : In the story of the Fall in Gen. 3, we get a clear 
picture of the human nature. The human, who is created in the 
image of God is capable of transgressions. He revolted against 
his Greater and lost his innocence. His desire and lust (|7rt e y/iteC) 
is evident here. He aspires for knowledge and immortality, a 
genuine desire, but premature and hasty. He has forgotten that, 
after all, he is only a creature and should have waited to receive it 
from his benevolent father, the Creator. impatience 

and pride leads to ‘fiiH’. The image of God is distoited and 
humanity is being alienated from God and from His immediate 
presence. He is alienated from God his Creator, from man/woman--- 
his fellow creatures and from nature. The Fall is a collective 
exjicrience and the consequent suffering and alienation is 
also collective.'^ 


The Downfall of women : Man was bestowed with authority 
and power to have dominion over God’s creation, a responsibility 
to preserve nature and mankind. But in course of time he 
lusted for power, to conquer and subjugate his fellow-beings. 
Women had to face the brunt of this lust. The scriptures reveal 
this niasciiline domination. This is reflected in man’s theology 
of God, his understanding of woman who is being created as a 
‘ fit partner’ (c/. Gen. 2 : 18) for him. Woman has been reduced 
to the level of a non-human thing. 

Now it is easier for us to understand the inferior status of 
woman. Here in this story the woman is pictured as the temp- 
tress, beguiling man into misdeeds, and the male finds fault with 
the female— The woman who you have given to be with me. . . gave 
me and I ate cf. Gen. 3 : 12. He is trying to justify his position 
by blaming his partner and the God who created them both. 
She is pictured as one who is vulnerable and weak. God is neither 
sparing him nor her. 

The Pain at Childbirth ; (Gon. 3:16) The ability to conceive 
and deliver is a great blessing. Procreation is a ‘ sharing in the 
mystery of creation and fruitfulness which God has graciously, 
bestowed upon the creatures’ But the excruciating pain of 
childbirth is a fact of life, known to all. In Gh. 3 it is described 
as punishment. It is an explanation of the existential fact of life 
which the women experienced. So they explained it as a punish- 
ment as a consequence of the disordered world of man, in the 
making of which both man and woman had their share.** 

Subordination of women : In 3 : 16 comes the domination 
of the male. The urge of woman towards man to be possessed 
and tliat of man to }X)ssess. ’ He shall rule over you ’ (cf. Gen 
3 : 16). The equal partnership is lost and she becomes part of 
his possessions, an inferior partner created for the sake of man and 
his pleasures. 

This certainly is against the intention of God in creating 
humans as male and female. This comes as a result of man’s 
transgressions of the commandments of God. Man and woman 


are alienated. ‘ The Yahwist recognized and ciieerfnlly acquiesed 
in the social order of his people which accorded to woman an 
inferior status and declared her in theory at least, the chattel of her 
husband. - 

‘ The story of fall is a paradigm for human conduct The sui- 
table partner — ^the fit companion — becomes a helper in servitude. 
In the Psalms God is addressed as the help of David {cf. Ps. 146, 
121 : 1) God is the helper to those who call upon His name’. 
Does this mean that God is subservient to man? In the same 
way the word ‘ help’ in Genesis 2:18 does not mean that woman 
is subservient to man. Of a truth man is helpless without the 
woman. 

Liberation through Incarnation : This fallen state is redeemed by 
Incarnation where God seeks the help of Mary — ^woman to partici- 
pate ill the redemptive act. It was there in Incarnation that woman, 
the object of man’s contempt and who had been reduced to a 
‘thing’ was restored as the true image of God. It is from her 
the true image of God did spring for the whole of humanity. Here 
Mary represents humanity, not merely femininity. St. Paul speaking 
in Gal., ‘ born of the seed of the woman ’ refers to the fact of 
Incarnation. The humanity of God, thus, did find its way into 
the world through a woman ; when God desired to become ma;-! 
he did not abhor the virgin’s womb. She was found fit ‘ to take 
flesh’ and through her the threshold of salvation was opened to 
all mankind. 

A Theological justification 

Male theology : We have already seen above that after the 
Fall man began to dominate woman in every field. In the revela- 
tory experience of God, men writers began to depict God as a 
male being. The pronoun used for God clearly states this male 
distinction. 

The biblical language strongly influences the language of liturgy 
used in the Christian Church. The believers, hence took for 
granted the ‘ maleness ’ of God. 


This notion of God is not true. Sexuality is something Ihat is 
natural to humans. God the Creator is above and beyond sexual 
distinctions. One should not say that God is a eunuch, God is 
asexual. Sexuality does not belong to the essential nature of God. 

The father figure of God, pictured in the minds of even children 
— is obviously masculine. Tn the Hebrew monotheistic religion 
where there is no option for a female deity, this is inevitable. In 
the Old Testament, the analogy of the husband-wife relation is 
used to denote the relationship of God and the people of God. 
In the Now Testament for this relation between Christ and the 
Church, similar analogy is used, that of bride and bridegroom, thus 
consciously form the concept of a male-God. If we use 
human analogies, we should use both the analogies of man and 
woman. 

Image of God : God has created human as male and female in 
His own image. This image does not convey the physical nature 
of human beings, nor the sexual. But the image of God in man is 
seen in the capacity of man and woman to communicate with God. 
This is the unique nature that distinguishes humans from the 
animal world. This enables them, to have fellowship with their 
Creator, The love and devotion of man to God is his essential 
nature, and this is what makes him human. If he is alienated 
from God, this image is distorted, and man will have only 
base characteristics. The image of God, gives man a higher 
plane above other creatures. There is no doubt that this is equally 
shared by man and woman. (Gen. 1 : 27). 

Maleness of Jesus : Another argument which is often pointed 
out to emphasise the male supremacy is the malencss of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus, in the incarnation of God took flesh from Mary 
and not from Joseph the male. He is God became human ; perhaps 
this might be the reason that he remained unmarried, so that he 
need not exercise his function as male. His mission was to execute 
the God-human and not man-male functions, 

Marloiogy refutes masculme claims 

The part played by Mary in Incarnation is very significant. 
The unique ‘ Yes ’ of Mary represents the * Yes ’ of humanity to 



accept Jesus Christ. Through her humble faith and sufaiiiissioii 
God’s plan for the redemption of the alienated himians became 
possible. The distorted ‘Image of God’ thus regained for huma- 
nity. It is ‘ a freely willed conception receiving for the world, 
the grace that the Incarnation brings. It Is a true partnership 
with God’s action for mankind. Thusit is quite clear that there 
is no otttologicai support for male domination. 


Hamans in the service of God 

In the religious field'. Man is essentially religious in nature. 
The Image of God in man, makes it possible for humans to have 
intimate relation — communion with God. This relationship, is 
expressed in the form of prayers and praises that emerge from 
love. The gracious love of God and the loving devotion of man 
respond to each other. This devotion makes the people a wor- 
shipping community. The worship is completed only through 
ministry— -the ministry of witness and service. Even very primi- 
tive people were engaged in worship and sacrifices— thank offering 
for the grace of the deity. In the ancient cultures where they 
had simple religions, men and women maintained equal partnership 
in the worship and sacrifices. This is evident in the prevedic 
culture in India as well as in the patriarchal period of Jewish 
religion. 

In Hinduism : In the prevedic culture, women liad an active 
role in religion, participating in the sacrifices along with her lius- 
band. The wife is known as Sahadharmini — who is a partner in 
performing the dharma of sacrifices. Their religion was very 
simple. The husband and wife together performed the religious 
rites in front of the fire. It was her duty to light the lire of the hearth. 

In the epics also she maintained an equal status. Marriage 
was considered a sacrament. It was a spiritual union, of human 
beings, undergone for the performance of the religious duties. 
Hmband and wife were colleagues in dhanna. But this status 
soon changed. As the Brahminic religion developed, religion 
and sacrifices became the prerogative of priests, and women were 
pushed to the background along with the laity. Since education 

® C/. KarlRahner, p.i3,- 



denied it in the p.iiestiy period, The priestly ■ cult was established, 
giving importance to rituals and sacrifices. - The priestly functions 
were set apart to tlio Levites, a special tribe particularly called to 
perform the religious rites. In Judaism, developed under the 
leadership of priests, the concept of sex descriminatioiis also 
increased. In the Rabbinic period it. reached its climax and the 
women were deprived of their position, both in religious observance 
as well as social, functions. ,v 


Superstitloas' aiid tinparities attached to woiiien 

Biological factors : In the divine purpose, God has blessed 
womeji with a woiub, to cradle and nurture the beginnings of a 
new iife. Male sciuen and female ova come together in her womb 
to form titc now' crealure. Prior to this conception, she is prepared 
t;vcry tnontli,. Her ioproduedve cycle enables her to be pure 
and ready. "Cho inonlhly period of menstruation is a biological 
fi.ctor. But this issue ivf bltod, according to the priestly cult, was 
regarded an impure. The ritual clcanlmess and inpurities attached 
to woriien placed her as uni.ouchabie and unholy. She was 
denied CiUmnee inio the holy places. In this situation she was 
refused !icr rightful place in religion. These were' merely innova- 
tions of the prics'Lly religion. 

' ■ / cT 

Sex ilscrimlnatioii ■ 

Tn .lewish religion the strict pharisee might pray ‘ Lord, I thank 
thee for thou hast not created me as a gentile nor a dog, nor a 

Cf. Shakambari Java), Steam of Women in the Epics, p. 162 
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Woman.’ So miich ill feeling was cherished in the heart of the 
strict Jews against the woman. No doubt the priests were res- 
ponsible for the development of this attitude. 

In the Holiness code there are rules concerning the issue of 
blood for a woman. She is declared impure while she has her 
periods. Unfortunately if the woman gives birth to a girl-child 
her period of impurity is longer than that of the birth of a babe- 
boy. (Lev. 12 : 5f.) 

When we read carefully the regulations in Leviticus, we would 
find out that both, men who have the secretion of semen and women 
who have an issue of blood are unclean (Lev. Ch. 15). Then why 
are women alone discriminated against on the ground of their 
sex. It is certain that this discrimination is due to prejudice ijihe- 
rent in the Jewish tradition and not based on a just attitude to 
the woman. 

Sex Symbol : These sorts of restrictions and misconceptions 
ate seen in all the ancient religions. The wrong concepts based 
on her biolo^cal nature had long lasting elfects. The woman 
has become a sex-symhol, not a person. She became a chattel, 
to be possessed for she is the medium through which the continuation 
of the patriarchal family becomes possible. She has become part 
of his property that he should protect, because she is vulnerable 
and weak. She is regarded as an object of temptation. So she 
should be protected and kept indoors, with a purdah m that she 
may not be a temptation to other men. She becomes a mere 
‘ plaything ’ to be enjoyed by man and to act according to his whims 
and fancies. Thus she was reduced to a mere sexual object. 

Transition from Sahadharmini to Pathivrita 

In the Hindu religion, this position is legalised by Manu and 
according to him, she is a completely dependent being.^^ From 
birth to death she is to be under the protection of the male — 
father-husband-son. She was completely confined to home with 
her household duties. Thus the transition from Sahadharmini 

■■ ■ 9 

who enjoyed an equal position of a friend to that of Pativrata-- 
a devotee, took place. This change in the role expectation of women 

Kikunja Vihari Banerjee, Studies in the Dharma Sasini of Manu, p. 58. 
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ieft her with no education, no freedom, no independent thinking 
and judgement. She lost her own personality and was immersed 
in the personality of her husband. The very female nature 
became inferior to that of the masculine nature. ‘ Inferior intellec- 
tual capacity, greater vanity and weaker sexual instincts supposedly 
the inherent traits of her character, were the reasons forwarded 
for the loss of her rights, liberties and intellectual freedom 
The downfall of women was not due to her organic defects, but 
due to the cultural pattern of society which denied all intellectual, 
educational, religious and property rights to women. 

The hold of cultural impact on personality development 

Cultures hold on personality 'development is important. The 
stereotyped roles and responsibilities attached to females label 
women as a subservient group. The patient, emotional, intuitive, 
dependent, illogical female is no match for the assertive, creative, 
logical, intelligent and independent male. A child wants love 
and acceptance from the people around. So his/her behaviour 
attunes to that which is appreciated by the society. Thus sex 
difference is felt even as a child. We tend to become what 
was expected of us.^ ® 

Understaiidittg through the ages 

In the Bible, from the beginning to the end we can see diverse 
attitudes regarding women. We have already seen the divine 
intention in creating women — ^lier role as an equal partner, with 
equal privileges and responsibilities to that of man. Again we have 
seen the deterioration of that status with the development of the 
priestly cult. Now, as we look into the Bible we see conflicting 
and contradictory concepts. 

Prophetic period : Prophets were always conscious of the 
contemporary evils and corruption of society. They were people 
who fought against the imjust conventions and priestly ritualisiic 
attitudes. They stood for high moral standards and always called 
for the return to God— to the original imrpose of God. Their 
attitude towards women was positive. 

Shakambari Jayai, op. cit., p. 253. 

C/. Hcnriette Santer ‘ Womsn, Man & Psychology’, in Theoherv 
Voi. LXXXV, No. 706, .lu!y 1982 ; p. 262f, 
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Leading women 

Tiie part played by - women in the life of Moses is important 
His mothers his sister and the princess of Pharaoh had played 
significant rotes in the liberation of the people of God (Ex. 2 ; Iff). 
They were not just in- the backgromid, Miriam was a recognised 
leader along with Moses ■ and Aaron (Ex. 15:21). D'lirmg the 
time of the Judges, we read about a very important person, 
Deborah the prophetess, judge and couiiselior. She was a great 
politician as well as a .warrior. Her. role unmistakably was 
that of a great leader. (Judges 4 : 4f) 

Hannah’s role as a mother of Samuel and her devotion is expres- 
sive of the nature of faith which women experienced. (I Sam. 
Chs. 1&2) The wife of the great prophet Isaiah (Is. 8:3) is 
known in the E.ible as a prophetess. This may denote just the 
fcminiiic term, bu,t the joint witness and partnei'ship in ministry 
may be understood. 

In Politics : During the time of the kings also, women leaders 
and queens were common, although in the biblical accounts thch- 
influence had adverse effects. But it is a fact at thej' were zealous 
devotees of their owm religions. 

The story of Eiither maintains the roie of women in ihc redemp- 
tive .mission of God. (Esther. 4 ; 14). 

In the Wisdom Literature : The widorn vvriters liad ver)'' high 
opinion and Gxpectatio:a of women. The word wis-dom itself is 
personifieti as a woniaii and the wise vVu.!n.aii is praised as flic 
.liighcsi that .man can aspire to Prov. 31 : 10 f. She is a:n assu! 
to the fairiily, a c-uuipanioii and Suhadharmini to .Iut husband. 
Her role is not contained m the household only. She jia.s a 
place in society. She is a good administrator and is busy with 
her responsibilities. 

The respect and adoration of a wise woman is higiiliglitcd^ 
while Gonteiiipt for the foolish and the temptress is upheld (Prov. 
6 ; 24, Gh. 7 : If.) 

The wife of Nabel acts as a very wise woman, .. and thus saves, 
her flimily (Isaiah Ch. 25). On the other hand the wife of Job 
behaves foolishly and she is ridiculed as a fool (Job. 2 : 10), The 
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wise counsel of the mother to her son (Prov. 31: If) to keep away 
from the ways of evil is also noted by th«3- wisdom writer. The 
wise men keep high moral standards and they condemn sexual 
indulgence. Mothers were respected equally with the fathers 
(Prov. 1 : 4). In the ancient Hindu culture also this was a true 
piieiioraenon. ■ , , 

Thus it is a fact that women as persons are respected in the 
Bible. Sarah, Rutli, Naomi, Deborah, Esther, Hannah are just 
examples only. Tiierc are many others like them. 

Jesus and the Women : We see that Jesus began his ministry, 
following the true Old Testament tradition. His contemporaries 
took him as a revolutionary, in liis attitude towards women, 
especially when the status of women as at its low ebb in his own 
and the contemporary Graeco-Roman society. Jesus regarded 
women as persons — ‘ Is she not also the daughter of Abraham ? ’ 
(cf, Lk. 13 : lOf. V. 16). 

Wo have already seen that in .Tesus, it is the humanity of God 
that is expressed not the masculinity. Therefore, the woman, 
having the Image of God is able to have fellowship with Jesus, 
not as a sexual being, but a human being. He had many friends 
and followers among men and women. Ho loved them with the 
love of his father. 

Why not a woiiiaii aiiioiig the twelve ? 

The patriarchal background and the male-oriented Jewish 
religion carried on the " amphyctionic ’ concept of the tribe and 
hence the early Jewish Church conveniently assigned the twelve 
as patriarchs of the new Israel. They were to represent a patriarch. 
But in the gospels it is evident that Jesus had women among his : 
desciples all along his ministry (Lk. 8 ; If), women who ministered 
to him and accompanied him even upto the foot’ of the cross (Jn. 
19 : 25"). It was only the women disciples who were able to 
partake in his death agony on the cross and again it was the women 
disciple?; who witnessed the resurrection of Jesus (Lk. 24 ; Iff, 
23 : 55“56). During the mini^rcry of Jesus, he healed women who 
were impure in the sight of the priestly religion (Lk. 8 : 43ff) ; 
ho was an advocate for them (Mk. 14 : 6), he taitght women and 
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shared with them the profound aspects of his ministry (Lk. 10 : 38f ). 
He accepted their administrations and listened to their prayers 
and blessed them. He pardoned the woman when caught in 
adultery (Jn. 8 : 1 ff). He even accused the men who were res- 
ponsible for her fall. Jesus was setting an example to people 
who condemn the woman alone caught in adultery and was affir- 
ming that both man and woman are responsible for the misdeeds 
(cf. Deut. 22 ; 22). 

In the New Testament Church ; Here we see the emergence of a 
new dimension — a new society — ^which was in accordance with the 
original plan of God. In the New Testament church, women 
had no restrictions in sharing the ministry with men (Acts 1 : 14). 
The house churches as well as the diakonia were initiated by women 
(Acts. 16 ; 14fF, 18:26, 1 Cor. 16:19, etc.). In receiving the 
charismatic gifts of the Holy Spirit, there was no discrimnation. 
Paul reco^ised that the New humanity began in Jesus in which 
there is no difference between man and woman. All are equal in 
the sight of God (Gal. 3 : 28). 

Women in the Mission of the Church'. Throughout history 
women played a very si^iificant role in the ministry of the church. 
Their vision and dedication superceded the forces that tried to 
suppress and debar them from active roles. 

However, from the apostolic times we see a great conflict 
among the church fathers, especially in Paul, to accept the new 
dimension that Jesus had inaugurated, {cf. 1 Cor. 7 : 25). Leading 
Greek women like Phoebe and Lydia were exceptions. They 
struggled to make a breakthrough in their suppressed position 
although the early church respected their charistmatic leadership 
and regarded them as co-workers (Romans 16 : 1-3, 6), and as 
follow heirs to eternal life (1 Peter 3 : 7). However, during the 
course of time, the church failed to give the woman equal share 
in the ministry of the Church. 

Holy Spirit — the effective power of God 

When our Lord sent out His apostles, he breathed on them 
the Holy Spirit of God, The spirit (Ruah) in the Semitic tongue 
-s a feminine word. It is this feminine aspect of God that charac- 
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terised the extraordinarj^ power which enable hdiiians to carry 
out their responsibilities. 

Rimh, when translated into the Greek langaage became a neuter 
ttmi—Pneuma, and later when it came in Rome, in the Latin 
language it assumed dhe masculine gender~<^Mn«. 

It is interesting to note this transition of the original feminine 
concept to masculine through the neuter. One is called to search 
into the scriptures and discover the femininity of God. In India, 
Sakii power is regarded as a female deity. Perhaps it jnay be 
due to this reason that woman are endowed with great capacity 
for endurance (Unobabhave). 

Paul’s attitude towards woman 

Pauline tcacliings concerning women seem to be very contro- 
versial. He encouraged women to take active roles in the ministry 
and recognised their contributions. Yet he requested women to be 
submissive and to keep silent in the church assemblies, Paul’s 
contemporaries were afraid of the devastating effect of the new 
order of Christ upon the traditions and feared that the freedom 
enjoyed by women might lead to permissiveness.^^ 

Church fathers : The attitude of Paul was carried over by some 
of the church fathers. With the emergence of monasticism and 
of ascetic ideals, woman lost her identity found in Jesus. To 
some of tJic church fathers she was a mere sexual being. They 
felt that the very presence of woman would have adverse effects 
on men. She was considered as a temptress and an insult to 
sex. No doubt, the celibate monks found them a barrier in their 
highest aspirations of having the deepest fellowship with God. 
She is considered the seat of all evil.^® They avoided women and 
marriage in order to have the highest spiritual life. Here we 
should remember the warning of Paul to Timothy (1 The. 4 : 2 ff) 
about those who would forbid marriage and eating of food to the 
believers. For them, even the natural sexual urges were a weakness 
and sin. They found women a barrier to exercise the right type 


Pauline Webb, Where are the Women'} Cf. p. 28. 
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of ministry. .Gliiffclx fathers like St. Augustine played a sigiii-' 
ficant role in making women inferior and her identity non-existent. 
One cannot forget the psyelxological reaction of Augustine who 
in his youth spent his life with wine and women. It was his 
conversion that broxtght about a change in him. Naturally he 
associated women with his sinful past. It was this experience 
that worked as a bulwark to develop his attitude to women and 
later persuaded him to promulgate the injunction to priests to 
desist from marriage. Marriage was regarded as a kind of licensed 
adultery. 

In the Church there were many women who embraced celi- 
bacy. The celibate women were promised the privilege of beco- 
ming ‘honorary men’.^® The women during this period were 
very active in the Chitrch. They had great leadership and they 
involved themselves in every type of ministry. But as ordinary 
women they had only a secondary place. 

Proteslantism 

With the emergence of Protestantism marriage was given 
equal status with that of celibacy. However the place of women 
still remained confined to the four walls of the home. Later 
Protestant churches began to recognise the role of women and 
some of them dared to receive them even to the ordained ministry . 

In the Eastern C/^n/r/i : The Eastern Church recognised the 
place of women in the Church. The participation and responsi- 
bility of the women in the church grew. The Syriac word bath 
queomo designates the wife of a minister, it means the ‘ daughter 
of the covenant’. Here wc see higher ideals set for women as 
the wife of a iixinistcr. Her place is in the covenant, her function 
as the wife of a jxxinister raises Ixer status. As she assumes iuorc 
responsibilities, she becomes capable of acting as a fit companion 
and partner in the ministry. In the Coptic Church women used 
to assist ill the Holy Qurbana, especially in administering the 
elements to the sick. 

Missionary Movements : In the missionary movements, the 
wives of missionaries also had a sense of dedication and call, and 
they made significant contributions in the mission fields. The 

Cf. Payine Webb, op. cit.,p, 28 . 
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Oliurcli was liesitaiit to send women as missionaries, but finally 
wlieii they accepted them and sent them to various fields, they 
found that v/omeii had more access to the closed communities. 
They were capable of penetrating in the, heart of the problems and 
recognising specific needs. 

In the : Church today : Most of the . churches today recognise 
the joint respoiisibility of women, in. the ministry and accept them. 
Women are assuming responsibilities as they respond to the chal- 
lenge of God’s call. When God calls them the Church has no 
right to deny their rightful place in Christian MiiiistryT^ They 
should , not be rejected, on the ground of being a woman, If they 
are, the Church then violates the very fundamental right of women 
ill the presence of God. , 


In Baptism : Bapiism, the sign and seal of our common 
disoiplesliip, initiates the reaiity of the new life given in the midst 
of the present world. Both women and men arc admitted to the 
church through Baptism, to inherit the rights and. privileges. It 
gives participation in the &.):nim.imity of the Holy Spirit. It is a 
sign of the Kingdom and of the life of the world to come. Through 
The gifts of .faith, liope and love, baptism has a dynamic which 
cmbrace.s the whole of iifi.y, ext;cnds to all nations and anticipates 
the day when every tongue will confess that Jesus Christ is our 
Lord to the Glory of God the Father. The readiness of the 
churche.s in soine places and times to allow difierences of sex, 
race or social status to divide the body of Christ has further called 
question the genuine baptismal unity of the Christian commu- 
nity, and has seriously cojnpromised its witness. The need to 
recover baptismal unity is at the lieart of the ecumenical task as 
it is central for die realisation of genuine partnership within tiic 
Christian coniniunitie.s.^® 


Ministry : God’s purpose in Jesus is that all should share 
in the fellowship. The call for ministry is for all. The Holy 
Spirit calls people to faith, sanctifies them through many gifts, 
gives them strength to w.itness to the Gospel and empowers them 
to serve in hope and love. The Church is called to proclaim 

Cf. Sheffield paper on ‘ Ministry and Worship h 

Of. Rath ami Order paper No. iJi, Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, p.3. 


and prefigure the Kingdom of God. It has to struggle with the 
oppressed towards that freedom and dignity promised with the 
coming of the Kingdom. This mission needs to be carried .in 
political, social and cultural contexts. The Holy Spirit gives 
CO mpleinentary gifts for this ministry.^® 

The diverse ministries : Peo|5le of God are called to the charis- 
matic gifts of the Holy Spirit which are bestowed on its members. 
Ill the ordained ministry, there is both the charism and the 
appointment. 

Ordained Ministry : The Church ordains persons through the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit and the laying-on-of-haiids. Priests 
are the ordained ministers, the persons who are publicly . and 
continuously responsible. They have specific authority and res- 
ponsibility. The chief responsibility is to assemble and build up 
the body of Christ through the ministry of the word and sacraments 
guiding in worship, mission and the caring ministry. They are 
representing Jesus to the community. So the authority is rooted 
in Jesus and; received from the Father and conferred through 
the Holy Spirit. They are consecrated for the service. They 
should not be autocrats or impersonal functionaries. The authenti- 
city of the ministry is in Jesus Christ who loved his people. He 
offered himself as a living sacrifice. 

Women and men together : Wh&tQ Ohxk^^ is present human 
barriers are broken, the Church is to convey to the world, the 
image of a new humanity (Gal. 3 : 28). A deeper understanding 
of the comprehensiveness of ministry which reflects the indepen- 
donco of women and men needs to be more widely manifested 
in the life of the Church. An increasing number of churches have 
now come to the conclusion that there is no biblical or theological 
reason against ordaining women and many of them have subse- 
quently proceeded to do so. Yet many churches hold that the 
tradition in this regard must not bo changed. 

Tradition : Our Tradition is the Christ event witnessed and 
experienced by the community of women and men. This helps 
us to continue the faith through centuries. Its fundamental ole- 
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ments are ‘ scriptiire, creeds, liturgies and the lived experience of 
the people of God in the Holy Spirit. The tradition we are living 
derives both from the tradition we have inherited as well as the 
experience of our own time and place 

We have seen how in the Old Testament, the priestly religion 
influenced the downfall of women. So also in the New Testament, 
it is evident that the new understanding of the gospel was being 
followed, but soon the Church was established as a structure 
with the hierarchies of bishops, presbyters and deacons in the 
ministry. The ordained took up the pattern of the priesthood 
in the Old Testament. Again woman lost her partnership in the 
ministry. She was of course active in the Church and participated 
in the ministry, but only as an assistant to the men. 

Now it is time for us to rethink the authority of our traditions 
in the light of the present understanding— of equal partnership 
of women and men which they share in the social, economic and 
cultural sphere. Today woman has proved her metal and is able 
to undertake any form of ministry. In politics, in the field of 
science and technology, in education, in family and society she is 
no less than man — ^her partner. 

The twentieth century has no dearth of great women like 
Mother Teresa, Golda Mayer, Indira Gandhi, and many others. 
Through their dedication and service they have inspired and 
challenged the world to accept the leadership and service of women. 
Their place is not in the traditional role of an assistant to men' 
Unfortunately our Church is still hesitating to accept the leadership 
of women. They are welcome to the ministry as missionaries, 
teachers, nurses and to various other roles of serving the Church' 
The role of a servant seems to be more appropriate to her in the* 
Church— to provide food at Church functions, to raise funds for 
the programmes and so on, but they should be ftir away ftom the 
decMon-making organs of the Church. The Church has to accept 
that she is capable of independent thinking and judgement. ^ 

Mentity of Women : But are women capable? Is she 
equal to man ? This question remains as long as she is denied 

on-~‘ Tradition and Traditions-a Chance for 
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her share simply on sexual grounds. Unless she is given a chance 
in responsible positions, she will not be able to prove her ability. 
The Church has reinforced women’s lack of identity by its emphasis 
on the servant role of women, calling on women to sacrifice them- 
selves in the worst sense, becoming nobodies. There is no basis 
for seeing woman’s psychological nature as, being so different 
from that of man’s that it would be against nature for a woman 
to bee 3 me a minister. A woman’s experience of being a woman 
in a society not run by women, her struggle for the development 
of an identity of her own, could bring to her ministry an extra 
dimension, that of understanding, of solidarity with the under- 
privileged and of sacrifice. The Church would only benefit from 
tliis.”“i 

It is the task of the Church to bring women the good news 
that they can have life if they have the courage to take it to the 
men, to give up their power and privilege to the Church that the 
Kingdom can be reborn as the new community where, with trust 
and tenderness and real sharing we enable ourselves and one 
another to discover our full humanity. 

Woman has her own identity and role. To find her own 
identity she need not rebel against or imitate man. She has 
an equally important identity as that of man. Her’s is not inferior 
or submissive. She is partner with equal responsibilities. Our 
task today is to help her to find her own identity and make 
her conscious of her responsibilities— in the Church and in the 
community. 

Her role as an ordained minister today 

Some Churches in the West and some in India especially the 
CNI and the Methodists accept women ministers in the Church. 
In most cases they are very well accepted. But very few have the 
opportunity to work as full-time pastors. The traditions and 
cultural background still keep the people from fully accepting the 
women ministers. 

Many of them work in the women’s auxiliaries or take up either 
children’s work or some literary work. Some women work as 

C/. Hcadette Santer, op. cit., p. 2^8. 

Cf. Maria Tulip, op. cit , p. 'I42, 
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secretaries or even as assistants to the Vicars. Exceptions do exist 
where the women take up the full responsibility of a parish as the 
Vicar. 

The role expectation : But the role expectation and life style 
of a minister is highly demanding. A minister is expected to be 
totally, dedicated and requires the suppo,ri;ing services of his/her 
partner as well. He/slie should be ever-ava.ilable. There is hardly 
place for a personal life, especially for a happy married life— 
but a minister should be able to respect, value and protect his/her 
personal life. This will enable him/her to understand his/her 
problems of his/her people.^® 

Our task today : Now it is the mission of the Church to bring 
women back to her original divine purpose and role expectation. 
We have to fight against the evil forces, the superstitions and , age- 
old traditions and conventions that prevent the children of God, 
the women, from exercising their role at all levels along with 
men, in order to contribute the total human, response to God in 
the world. Today woman has surmounted most of the obstacles 
and has proved herself eligible and efficient to be an equal partner 
with man. 

In India, almost a century ago, It was the influence of the highly 
enlightened missionaries, men and women, that encouragecT the 
leaders of our nation to call forth the women of India to partici- 
pate lathe freedom struggle as well as to work for the emancipation 
and social uplift of women. The great woman like Sarojini 
Naidii, Gaptain Lakshmi of thC' I.N.A., Saroj Nalini Dutt, Pandit 
Ramabai, Rajkimmri Amrit Kaui: and Vijayalakshmi Pandit who; 
challenged women to come out of their ‘foui* walls’ to play a 
dynamic role in the building up of the Nation, saying, ‘ woman 
should not restrict her life to the home and depend upon .man 
to take important decisions about the world. . . Every woman 
is a cireator in the ideals of Nationhood. 1 want the. women of 
India to have consciousness of the great and dynamic nation 
whose energies have to be mobilized and harmonised for the 
common purposes They called women to come out beyond 
the shelter of -sex and share equally with men the perils and sacriiices 

Patricia B. Kepler, Theology of Sexism and famUy p. 86. 

Gerakii/ie tl. Forbes, The Women's Movcmcni in India, p. 1491 


for liberation, not to break with tradition, but to follow the foot- 
steps of women who lived in the ‘ radiant far off yesterdays of our 
history who had to “kindle and sustain the fires of the hearth and 
altar, to light the beacon lights ” of liberation. ’ 

Our women held sitch high visions in the past and worked for 
uplifting our people. Is this not the ministry of the Church, 
to uplift the downtrodden, to -help the poor and heal the sick* 
to give meaning to the life of women, to give goal and purpose 
in life to our youngsters, to build Christian homes, to witness 
and cherish the gospel truths, to conscientisc our people of the 
inherent corruption of our society ? Was it not for this that God 
took flesh and lived among us ? 

It is our task today to bring man and woman together towards 
a fullei paitneisliip to work hand in hand to attain this new huma- 
nity. 
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THE RELIGIOUS RESOURCES OF THE DALITS^ 

IN THE CONTEXT OF THEIR STRUGGLE 

(An overview of the Kerala Scene) 

A. M. Abraham Ayrookuzhiel 

Mroductioii 

‘Daiits are not Hindus’, ‘ Dalits have a culture and religion 
of their own This renewed attempt after Ambedkar to dissociate 
themselves from brahniinical Hinduism came from Dalit leaders 
who are genuinely anguished over the state of their community. 
In some instances the protest had taken the form of religious anger 
as the recent conversions to Islam show^ But there is another 
more widespread tendency among the Dalits. This manifests itself 
in the form of a desire to reconstruct their own religious history 
from the ruins of the past ages. Dr. Ramble’s reinterpretation of 
Ramayana, Sri T. A. P. Chentarassery’s ‘ the Ignored documents 
of Kerala History ’ arc just two examples which suggest that both 
religious and secular history as we have it tell the biased story of 
the victorious Aryan brahmins. The Dalits, the vanquished, have 
to rewrite history if they want to know their own religious and 
social past. 

The mood of looking back to their own religio-cultural past 
had come over them as a result of their post-rndependciice ex- 
perioncc. Two things did not happen in the independent India. 
Despite the religious idealism i>reached by the Hindu reformers 
like Vivekananda, Gandhi, Radhakrishnan in the pre-independent 
India, no religious integration took place within the Hindu religious 
comniimiiy in the absence of any structural changes within it. On 
the contrary Hindu revivalism has taken the upper hand in the post 
independent India. The furthest they were prepared to go was to 
tolerate Dalit entry into their places of worship. But there 
it stopped. Secondly, the expected class consciousness does not 

^ The word ‘ Dalit’ is the popular name Scheduled Castes have given them- 
selves. It originated in Maharashtra and has been accepted by them all over 
India. In this paper ‘ Dalits ’ therefore mean Scheduled Castes. , . 
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at all seem to grow in our Caste ridden society. The Kerala Dalits, 
for instance, who once solidly stood for class parties are leaving 
them, completely disillusioned. The Dalit leaders this writer has 
interviewed, are confitsed. Some talked of a religious solution to 
their problems. Some write about their own socio-religious 
history as they think it is vital for the propelling of any forward 
movement in the community. 

How much hope is there in religion for Dalits ? 

This is something which depends on Dalits and their leaders. 
We cannot predict the future of this hope ; but we can look into the 
nature of possibilities and cliailenges their religious resources have 
for them. This is the purpose of this paper. It looks at the struc- 
ture of their religion. Can their religion be an additional social 
instrument in their struggle ? What is the nature of their religious 
ideas, rituals and god-symbols ? We look at these things against 
the background of their religious history. 

THE 'lNStrtutioN^^ OF Dalit Religion . ; 

1. Brahminical religion and the captivity of Dalits in Kerala 

‘ From the age of the Sangam, when the earliest brahman 
settlement in Kerala was established, to the close of the eighth 
century when the land was almost covered with a hietwork of 
brahman settlements, Kerala was a crucible of social transformation. 
The ■ establishment of the first : “ Hindu ” monarchy early in the 
ninth: century was: the culmination of the“ Aryanising ” forces, 
introduced, through the agency of the brahman settlemonts, at work. 
Under the later Gcrra Kingdom, the brahman settlements con- 
solidated their position in this part of the country, so much so that 
the land was hailed to be braJimakshatra or the land of brahman 
rule created and donated to brahmans by Parasurama himself .... 
The brahmans, who had becjome the superior elements in society 
captured the apex of the feudal pyramid and they v/ere thus able 
to dictate the pattern of socio-cuiturai developments in this part 
of the country k® 

“ Kesavaa Veluthat, Brahman Settlements in Kerala, (historical studios) 
Sandhya Publications, Calicut University, 1978, liUroduction, p. 10. 


Tke process of economic and religions domination of the 
brahmins on the native population described above worked througli 
the medium of ‘ a temple centred ’ village system. According to 
the historians,® temple was the instrument through which they 
acquired control, over large areas of land. The land was given 
to the temple to atone for the crimes in the war. After the con- 
quest the land was o-ffered to the temple and the King administered 
it as god's servant. The properties of Jains and Buddhists exe- 
cuted were transferred to temples. The peasants had gifted their 
land to temples to get protection from groups in conflict as well as 
to avoid paying tax to the State. Land was donated to temples 
as maintenance grants at the time of their establishment by feudal 
chiefs which over the period increased through gifts from devotees. 

The brahmins who presided over this temple-centred social 
system excluded a section of the native population from their 
temples by the ideology of their vamashrmna dharma and notions 
of ritual purity and pollution. Although they were excluded 
from the temple-centred social system by different degrees of 
‘ untouchability ‘ imapproachabiiity ’ and ‘ unseeability ’ they 
all had to perform slave labour {uzhia ve/a) for the temples, for 
the feudal chiefs and for the State'* until it was abolished by law in 
1855. Modern historical researches of Kerala history reveal that 
the Aryan brahmin domination of Kerala and the enslavement 
of the present-day Scheduled Castes wmit on simultaneously through 
a socio-economic-religious process. Brahmin religious myths 
and laws played the vital cultural role in this subjugation.® 

“ .Ekimkulam P. N. Kunjan Pillai, Je/i/w Systems in Kerala (Malayalam) 
Kottayam. National Book Stall, 1966 md. Cila Kerala Caritm Pmsnaml 
(Kottayam) ;1953, , p. 29.5,.. , 

M. G. S. Narayan, Forward to Brahman Settlements in Kerala. 

Kesavan Veluthat, Tntroductioxi, op. «V. 

N. K. .lose, La/xafa (Malayalam), pp. 52-59. 

A. Sreedhaia Menon, C«//wra/ o/ p, 205. 

TravancoreArchoelogicalSeries,VG\.t,%IU.. 

Dr. C, K. KmIxu, Caritra Mas! ka, 1911. 

K.DAmond^mm, Indian Thought, p.2Ql‘202. 

M. A. Oommen, Lattd Beforms and Socio-economic Change in Kerala 
Bangalore : aSRS, 1971, Chs, 2 and 3, 

^ N. K. Jose, op. ciA, p. 73. ' : 

•> Elamkuiam P. N. Kunjan Pillai, Forward to Kerala CharitratUe Avaganik- 
kapetta Edukal by T. H. P. Chentarassery and Chentarassery’s work itself. 

N. K. Jose, op. ciL, pp. 94, 182. 

K, Saradamoni, Emergence of a Slave Caste, 1980, pp. 26, 49. 
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pen.cd in the past. ; The process might not be the same but similar 
as the socio-political conditions in the past were dilierent. 

The results of an invcstigatiini the writer of this pa.per did in 
and around the district of Alleppcy in Kerala is given below : 

: Generally speaking dlffibrent caste groups in Kerala have their 
own temples. All the rich and important temples in the State are 
elVcctively under the administrative control of the higher castes, 
thotsgh technically some may fall under the Govemnient Devaswam 
department and others under Nair Service Society. The backward 
class like Tiyyas, Izhavas have their own Guru Maiidir or other 
traditional shrines. The Dalit castes like Piilayas, Sambavas 
(Parayas), Kuravas have thoir own places of worship, f have 
visited (iiry three shrines which in the respective localities are con- 
sidered to be of Dalit castes. Of these lifty-three shrines Dalits have 
lost control either partially or completely in seventeen shiint^s. 
The process of this alienation takes difibreat forms. When a 
Dalit shrine becomes popular and rich, and draws a crowd from 

“ T. H. P. ChciUarasscry, Kerala Cariiratile Avaganikkapetta Ediikal, 
pp. 171-76, Chemndd Chchitra Sakaldngal pp. M-24, 46-52. 

Some of such temples are Padmanabha icmplc in Trivandrum 
Kodungalloor Bhagavati temple, Sabaviraaia, Othararaala, Mandakad, Parasaia, 
Occhira, Kumaranalioor, Sastamkotta. 
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sections of different castes, non-Dalit castes get interested. They 
attempt to form a committee with support of some Dalits. It is 
chalienged by the majority of the Dalits. The matter is taken to 
the civil court. The court decides in favour of a larger representa-* 
live committee made up of different castes. ■ , Tlie Dailt representa- 
tioii in the committee will be something like four in a total of twenty- 
four. The intercaste committee with the higher castes in key 
positions takes over the administration. They renew the shrine, 
introduce gods worshipped in other popular Hindu temples, invite 
a brahmin priest for the inauguration. The brahmin continues 
to come for the annual festival to do piija to those newly intro- 
duced gods. Later he comes for festivals like Sivaratri and the 
frequency increases and finally he becomes the pujari of the 
place. The Dalit who was the priest continues to do puja in the 
old shrine but lie has a subordinate place in the new set-up. 
After his death no Dalit comes forward who is prepared to 
perform the traditional chavutullal. The ritual is discontinued 
as it is believed to be not in keeping with the modern times. In 
the process the Dalits lose their traditional priesthood and the 
consequent leadership role in the shrine and in their community. 
But a member of their community has to be present when tradit- 
ional offerings of sacrificial cocks and goats are accepted from 
the people. He is also given the charge of looking after them until 
they are auctioned off by the new committee as the old custom 
of sacrificing them to the gods and ancestors is stopped. In the 
past the Daltis offered them at the shrine and had a community 
festival with dance and; drink. 

The process described could be slow or a chequered one. In 
one of the seventeen places after prolonged litigation with appeals 
to the higher courts, the court had finally placed a condition. The 
imture of the traditional rituals at the shrine should not be changed. 
The shrixie should not be renovated changing its present character 
of a few stones, flags, sickles and arrows planted on open platforms. 
The right to perform the rituals would always belong to the tradi- 
tional custodians of the Shrine, namely Kuravas. All the same 
the new committee of twenty -four people in which only four arc 
Kuravas decided to construct a ‘brahmin shrine’ outside the 
compound of the central shrine on an adjacent property newly 
acquired. Rites are performed there according to brahmimcai 
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tradition. Tlie Kiirava community lost one of its most sacred 
spots and they have shifted the ceoatre of their community’s religious 
life to the ancestral house of the chief priest which is situated 
near the old central shrine.: ; The Kurava elders and the old chief 
priest are bitter but they are helpless. 

Another mode of alienation would be if the land in which the 
shrine is situated is claimed to belong to some Jenmi of the upper 
caste.’ The landlord who had taken no interest in the religious 
practices at the shrine begins to exercise his rights over the land 
and shrine. In the process he may renew the shrine, invite bralimin 
priests to do puja on certain occasions and form an inter-caste 
local committee to administer the shrine. 

Of the three main Dalit castes in central Kerala region, the 
Krtravas have suffered most through alienation of their ancestral 
places of worship. Of the seven places of their worship I visited, 
six had gone into the control of the other castes. In one place as 
we have seen, they lost it after a long drawn out court case. The 
main reason for this is their social backwardness. There was no 
religious rdvolution among them as it happened among the Pidaya g 
and the Sambavas.® As a result they are incapable of orgaiiislng 
themselves at the local level to form trusts or associations and 
register their shrines in the name of such associations. In the 
circumstances the All Kerala Siddhner Society which is a Kurava 
organisation remains a Society which helps the few educated 
Kuravas to get jobs or scholarships. 

Ill this respect the PulayaS and the Sambavas are in a better 
position. Eleven out of twenty-one Pulaya shrines I visited ate 
registered with organisations such as Kerala Pulaya Maha Sabha, 
Kerala Cheramar Society, All Kerala Pulaya Maha Sabha. Among 
the Sambavas only four out of nineteen arc registered with societies 
such as Kerala Hindu Samba va Maha Sabha, Kerala Hindu 
Sambava Sabha, Kerala Samabava Sabha. Some of the shrines 
among both these communities are registered under independent 

^ The slavery which bad started in the Sth and 9th centuries became very 
widespread and intensified by 18th and 19th centuries when the Dalit Castes 
were forbidden to own land or build any permanent structure in the w'ay of a 
house or a shrine for themselves. 

, “ Cf. the section on religious ideas of Dalits. 




® M, A. Oommen, op.cii^ cli,4, 


Devasom board to take over their shrine, which is now challenged 
in the court of law. Both parties separately conduct ritrtals in 
the disputed shrine. The problem of the other disputed shrine is 
that recently an Izhava got the land where the shrine is situated, 
registered in his name. The Pulayas believe that the land was given 
to them during the reign of King Matthanda Varma (1729-1758), 
free of tax. 

Of the nineteen Sambava shrines three are in the process of 
being taken over by the higher castes. Of the four shrines belong- 
ing commonly to a number of Dalit castes, two are in the effective 
control of the higher castes. Of the two shrines which belong 
to one is under the control of hitter castes. 

The Dalits would not have objected to this process of alie- 
nation ; on the contrary they would have accepted it as a welcome 
form of religious integration if the temples and shrines of the higher 
castes permitted Dalit participation in their administration. But this 
is not the case. Very seldom does one find a Dalit in a lugher caste 
temple committee. Even when he is there he does not represent 
Dalit mterests. The only form of participation I found is that in 
some places ^they form separate festival committees' with the' sole 
aim of collecting funds. In these committees occasionally a Dalit 
is taken so that he can help with fund collection from Dalits. 

Not only do Dalits have no voice in the control and administra- 
tion of the rich and socially powerful temples of the higher castes, 
but the religious institutions like Devasom boards which control 
them arc powerful instruments against the genuine-interests of the 
Dalits. A wc41-know:a example of such a situation is the fight the 
Devasom boards put up against land reform bills brouglit up by the 
State government which were largely meant to benefit the hutjnent 
rights of poor Dalit castes.*^ 


The Dalit caste^i a.iso stand to lose their traditional priesthood 
and the leadership which is consequent upon it within their com- 
munity as the higher castes aretotaily uiiwiiiing to accept them as 
priests in, their temples. In .1976 when Mr. Prakulam Bhasi, an 
M.L.A. of the Revolutionary Socialisi .Party was the president: of 
the Devasom Board, he got ten people belonging to backward 
chisses, scheduled castes and scheditled tribes trai:5i<:d as temple 
priests at Ramakrishna Ashram, at Trichirr and aippointcd. thorn in 
Devasom icniples as second grade priests. But soon they were 
promoted, as second, grade group officers and appoi;iited in the 
Jidministrativo wing of the department. T.hc background to this 
development was the feeling that if they continued as priests, the 
income of the temples would fall.*" Tn a study I did, in a panchayal 
near Gannanorc, 95 % of the upper castes refused to accept Dalits 
as their pricsts.^^ Tlie image of the Dalii amotig them is that he is 
impure. 

It is not just the priesthood alone that the Dalits stand to lose 
in the process of the alienation of their shrines. Along with it 
they lose their sages, their martyrs and .heroes who arc worshipped 
in their shrines.^" Tlicy have a ritual tradition of rejnenibcring 
their ancestors who tell the stories of (lieir defeats and fUiccesses, 
agonies and joys. Discontinuity with, this sacred history wifi further 
weaken the Dalit socia.l struggle, as it will be difficult to buih! their 
c^>mm unity without tliose saci’cd memories. If the liighor castes 
were able to accept their priesthood, their tradition of worship 
and their sages and heroes, a more meaningful in!.egra,tion would 
have been possible. The tradition-bound Hindu liigli caste 
religious leadership show no signs of siich liturgical reform. In 
fact the pujas graded according' to the money power of the devotees 
prevtilcnt in Hindu high caste tc,raples in Kerala further religiously 
humiliate the Dalits. The priesthood reserved to the brahmins 
perpetuate hierarchical caste conscioitsness among people. Added 
to this, in .recent years, higher castes temples ha.ve become training 
camps for R.S.S. youths. 

Information gathered from a Schedule Ca.stc priest in the group. 

A. M. A. Ayrookuzhiel, The Sacred in Popular Hinduism, C.LS.R.S., 
Bangalore. 

Cf. Section on religious ideas. 
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3, A Positive Factor 

There is however a positive and brighter side in the present 
situation. Fifteen out of the fifty-three Dalit shrines are registered 
with Dalit organisations such as K.P.M.S,, K.H.S.M.S. As we 
have seen above, the Pulayas are in the forefront with eleven out of 
twenty-one of their shrines registered with one of their community 
organisations. They are followed by Samba vas with four out of 
nineteen while none of the Kurava shrines are registered under a 
centra! organisation. This is an encouraging trend when we 
remember that in the 18th and 19th centuries Dalits were not 
allowed to build a permanent structure of their own and were 
religiously scattered under individual slave owners with very 
limited mobility. It looks now possible that after the example 
of S.N.D.P. which has united the backward class Izhavas under a 
central religious leadership, the Dalit organisations can unite their 
people under a central leadership through the network of their 
shrines. To start with different sub-Dalit groups can come under 
their respective organivsations as it is happening now. At present 
Dalit organisations do not have religio-cultural dimension. Even 
their folk arts are performed under institutions which are under 
the control of higher castes. Religio-cultural dimension would 
strengthen the present Dalit organisations which are at present 
nothing more than social instruments for occasional agitations. 
If the present trend among the Pulayas and Sambavas spread and 
become strong a situation of ‘ many organised churches’ within 
the Hindu community, similar to the Christian community may be 
the result. Such a situation has a future hope of real ecumenism 
and religious integration and will reverse the lustorical process 
of religious integration of the Dalits and the higher castes. 

4. Religious Movements among Dalits 

the Study of the structure of Dalit religion would not be complete 
if we do not look into the religious movements among them. 
In the first half of this century there were two religious movements 
among Dalits in Kerala. One led by Poyykayil Appachan now 
also known as Sri Kumara Guru Devan (1878-1938) arid the other 
by Sri Subhananda Guru (1882-1949), Both were Dalits and 
brought out a religious revolution in Dalits’ religious perceptions. 
Something of their teachings is pven in next section. We are 


Already towards the end of their lives these Gurm were considered 
to be divine incarnations and bhakti, to them became the dominant 
note. At present stories and legends are made up to prove their 
divinity. The mystification of their origin and life completely 
blunted the historical struggle both undertook in their spiritual 
life as well as in that of their community. These Gurus are now 
objects of devotion and bhakti, not symbols of their community'’s 
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make them universal incarnations their followers forget the history 
of these great spiritual revolutionaries. In other words the move- 


this trend can be 
both moveinehts. 


and interpretations, celebrating their freedom front captivity, 
thanldng God for liberating them are all removed from new editions 
of their hymn books. The new hymns used now are pure devotio- 
nal songs extolling and praising Gtmfs divinity and exhorting 
spiritual virtues among their disciples. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In the case of one movement the leadership also had gone to 

of 

person, does not think the movement ever had such a mundane 
concern as the liberation of the Dalits. The movemra^^ is 
the spiritual welfare of all people. Since he is a non-Dalit It now 
attracts more non-Dalits belonging to backward classes. 


Ire reli 
ng to 
re the 





period begimimg in the second half of the 19th century. The folk 
songs like Bhadmkaii pdttu, Pdkkandr pdttu belong to the earliest 
stratum. As these songs came down to us through oral tradition 
there are different versions and variations in language. The songs 
and gods in them are widely known as they were their possession 
before they were scattered and their mobility restricted during 
their captivity. This is in contrast to the second period, the gods 
of whicli are only locally known and worshipped. 

Bhadrakdli pdttu has a story similar to the story of the Tamil 
classic Chilapatikaram. The goddess in it is known as ‘ Bhadra ’ 
‘ Maya Kali Amman She is believed to be a goddess Dalits 
call upon to kill anyone who harm them (Kollum Kolayim ulla 
Daivairi). She is one who answers their call {vUichal vili kelkunm 
Daivam), It is their belief that the goddess should not be called 
upon to harm an innocent person. 

Pdkkandr pdttu is the story of their origin. It starts with a 
creation myth and ends with the story of how they became Parayas. 
They happened to eat by accident the roasted meat of a cow. 
In the beginning all were of one family. Pakkanar is their great 
ancestor. There are legends about him like " Parachi petta pantiru 
kulam' — ^the twelve sons of the Paraya woman now belonging 
to different castes. He is also associated with the celebration of 
Onam festival. He comes with the raytliical king ‘ Maha bali ’ in 
whose reign there was ‘no theft and no lie’. This noble king 
was cheated by Maha Vishnu and was sent to the nether world. 
Pikkanar comes with the King wearing marks of bow and arrow 
in his breast. Is it a myth and a ritual which explains the enslave- 
ment of the Dalits by the Aryan brahmins ? Onam is most 
popular among lower castes and also the Nairs but not among 
the brahmins. 

Legends and songs connecting Tamil classic writers such as 
'Tiru Valluvar ’ and Avvayar to Dalits are also brought out 
recently by Dalit writers.^® There are also stories. Songs connec- 
ting them with Buddhism. How much the religious ideas from 
these sources are part of their religious heritage is difficult to 
say. "I; ■ ■ 

T. H. P. Chentarasserry, ap. cit. 
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Tlie second stratum of religious ideas present among them are 
made up of songs and legends associated with particular shrines 
and the gods in them. 

The following lines are taken from such ‘ a remembered story ’ 
associated with the worship at a Pulaya shrine near Kumbazha 
in Pathanamthitta district in Kerala. The femily of the Dalit 
poet who wrote the poem, making himself the subject of the 
story, owned the shrine. He worshipped there with his family 
as a child. 

Heaven and earth created God 

O sun god I bow to you ! 

ready to die I stand O Malay alapuzhapoti 

Your feet I hold and vow I 

The truth of the matter take upon yourself 
Thompikar today put me to death ! 

Even if years pass the truth 
v ^ ' You piwe, here Tdie.’*'^: ; Y , 

According to the story a young Pulaya was falsely accused of 
stealing a cow. Before he has put to death he prays to his God 
as quoted above. After his death great evils fall on the Thompikar 
family. Th,ey consulted the astrologer who tells them it was tlic 
curse of the Pulayan they had put to death. As a reparation the 
Thompikar family decided to give some paddy field and 
land to the family of the young Pulaya. They were asked to propi- 
tiate his spirit on behalf of Thompikar. This piece of land and 
paddy field knowii as the ‘ land of the murdered spirit” belongs 
to the family of the author of the poem. 

Another old song is the lamentation of a young tecnaged girl 
whose parents were thrown into the fire for going late to work. 
She stands by the side of the great fire into which her parents were 
thrown. She carries her baby brother on, her shoulders and holds 
the hand of her younger brother. The song is addressed to the 
\veepmg little ones. As the girl sings, an eagle descends and 

English translation of two verses from the Malayalaai poem of K. K. 
Govindan’s Amkola Kaudam, 1982, 
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circles roimd them. A voice is heard ‘ O Children, the oppression 
yo« and your people endure will soon be remedied 

These types of songs and stories are frequently found connected 
with Dalit shrines. Of the 53 shrines' I visited seven shrines have 
similar legends. In the Malabar region also one comes across 
similar shrines and songs. The Tottain of Neeli is an example.^® 
Basically these songs are the ‘ sighs of the oppressed ’. But they 
express their faith that the crime will be punished. After the 
death of the victim, calamities fall on the evil doers in their story. 

There are also songs about their heroes who defeated the higher 
castes in the encounter. Ittiyati, Chengannoor ati, Aikara Ytaj- 
manan are examples of such poems. One finds also songs like the 
Tottam of Pottan Teyyam in which Pottan, their god teaches 
equality of all men. 

The third stratum is made up of the religious hymns and poems 
written in the first half of this century. The authors are all Dalits 
and people who brought out a religious revolution in the minds 
of the Dalits. Tt is not possible here to do anything more than 
mention some of the important names. 

K. P. Karuppan’s Jati Kummi, 142 stanzas, published in 1912 
is a form of singing most familiar among the Dalit classes. The 
author begins his poem with the narration of an old story connected 
with the Dalit god called ‘ Pottan ’ in the Malabar region. It is a 
vehement indictment of brahminism and caste on the basis of 
Advaita phi!osoi)hy. But some stanzas are closer to the spirit 
of Christianity, Islam and Bhakti tradition in India rather than 
to Advaita. For example I give iicrc a translation of some verses. 

This world of God’s children 

ail are of one caste 

Keeping away a fellow creature 

Isn't. God watching O Girl of spirituality 

Unto ucliabi lily, isn’t it arrogance, O girl of wisdom 

With pure thoughts 

if the heart is adorned. 

whether a Valluvan or a Vellalan 

■*'’ K. M. Janardhanan, Innalayude Piitham in. Arulcola Kandam. 

(rhirakkal Balakrishnan Nair, Kerala Bhdsha Gamngal, Song. No. 7. 
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acceptable is he to me O girl of spirituality 
even the jungle man O girl of wisdom.” 

Karuppan’s work was a literary masterpiece and was sung by the 
Dalits ail over the State in their traditional fashion. JaUKummi 
is not made up of ‘sighs and lamentations’. It is defiance and 
ridicule of the high castes. The presence of Christianity and the 
British, the poet makes full use of, to reveal the bankruptcy of the 
old religion. 

Even the last bom Paraya 

if comes wearing a scapular 

why not drive him out, Is’t Scapular’s merit 

are you able to think O girl of spirituality 

what blind beliefs O girl of wisdom. 

Ramayana scholar a Tiyyan 

To Raman way should he give 

But a Thomas needn’t bother 

Great isn’t it O girl of spiritulity 

Look the power of Rome O girl of wisdom. 

Not the Pathans not to the Portuguese 

This country’s reign 

To Britain had given God 

Truly is He merciful O girl of spirituality 

Now we are joyful O girl of wisdom.^® 

The poet goes on to say that Hindu religion still can be saved if 
the priests and the Kings want it. 

Sri Poyykayil Appachan also known as Sri Kumara Guru 
Devan was another religious revolutionary. He became a Chris- 
tian. But when he realized that the Ghristian Church in Kerala 
was equally infested with the caste mentality he founded Ms own 
Church. He sang : I see churches all over the place. There is 
Pulaya church, Paraya church, Syrian church, a fishermen’s church ; 
where is the church of my Christ ? I am baptized in the blood 
of Christ ; but even then my eternal pollution hasn’t gone 

K. P. Karuppan, JatiKummi, vv. .13 and 43. 

K. P. Karuppan, op, cit,, vv. 93, 95, 126. 

This song is not publicly sung in P.R.D.S. the religious movement 
he founded. I have heard it sung by an old member and checked its veracity 
with others in P.R,D.S, 
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The songs he sang in the early period of his movement are 
rooted in a spirituality of liberation. I am not competent to 
translat© the lyrical verses. A summary of the key ideas are given 
below : , , . 

‘ O Lord of truth who came to establish the truth, I remember 
you. Forget not 0 God these slave children to whom you have 
given the heavenly wisdom. You searched for us slaves. You 
destroyed the power of the evil one ; the Kingdoms are disappearing 
ill quick succession. The frightened rulers are on the run ; where 
will they hide O God? All theologies are destroyed and the leaders 
have abandoned their seats of power. You destroyed the caste 
system O Lord ; you made the new order of one community. 
The slave people are on the return. Give us the rule of your 
Kingdom. Destroy our sins and unite us to the Eteral One. 
We wait upon you. You call us from everywhere ; brothers and 
sisters come.^” 

Some of his hymns sound like Psalms of lamentation : ‘ I have 
examined the histories of Kerala. There is no word about my 
people. I see the histories of many peoples. Shame upon us. 
No one on earth is found to write stories of our people. We are 
a cursed people. Unashamed they shout everywhere. Until the 
heaven and earth pass away are we to be despised by everyone t 
O God who formed the universe, how do you permit this even to 
this day I 

There are hymns which celebrate their freedom from the bonds 
of caste and other teaching ‘ common judgement’ for all people. 
The theme of God who comes like a mother seeking the slave, 
who loves the poor is frequent.^^ 

C. The God-Symbols AND Rituals 

Just as their religious ideas, the god-symbols and the ritual of 
Dalits are also composite in character. There are gods Bhadra, 
Marutha, Mal^^ Madan who are commonly found in their 

Song No. 33 in a hymn book found withhm oldjmeinber of P.R.D.S. in 
damaged condition. ■ ' 

P.R.D.S. hymn book, publ. 1977, hymn No. 6. 

_ Ideas taken from hymns, Xl, ;i5, 40, 47, 49, 58 from a Hymn book found 
with an old member, which is incomplete and damaged. 


shtmes. Tiiey are joined by another class of spirits known as 
Arukola, Paiidaraciiavu. An Arukola is llie spirit of a murdered 
man or woman. Arukola is frequently found in the shrines of 
Dalits, though a particular name is local with its own tragic story 
behind it. Generally they are Dalits, murdered by the upper 
castes. In the fifty-three shrines studied by us seven have stories 
and the deified spirit of the murdered man of which five are Dalits 
and two are brahmins. In the case of the brahniin he had so,rae 
contact, usually of a sexual nature, with a Dalit woman and was 
murdered by the higher castes or co,mmitted suicide lii.mself. Aru- 
kola of brahmin is believed to have great powers. 

Pandarachavu is the spirit of a great ancestor who died of small- 
pox. Both the above classes of gods and spirits are worshipped 
with cock sacrifice and offerings of alcoholic spirits. The ritual 
is called chavutullal (dance bringing down the dead spirit). 

The third group is made of people believed to be great ancestors, 
teachers and leaders. Names such as Nandanar, Pakkanar, Aikara, 
Yajamanan, Ittiyati, Ghenganiioor Ati belong to this class. In 
this context special mention should be made of the worship of 
Duryodhana brothers found in some of , the Dalit shrines, parti- 
cularly of the Kuravas.2® 

In the recent past Dalits have introduced gods of the brahmi- 
nical tradition in some of their shrines. They are worshipped 
with flowers and lamps without the use ot mantrams and other 
elaborate rituals found in the brahmin’ tradition. On the other 
side their traditional ritual of chavutullal h becoming increasingly 
discontinued. 

The followers of Kuraara Guru Devan and Subhananda Guru 
worship these Gurus as divine incarnations. But no ritual is 
performed. The worship consists of singing devotional hymns and 
offering of flowers and lamps. 

Concliisiott . 

The DaiiTs religion is structurally dependent. It exists gene- 
rally speaking within the macro-structure of the religion of the 

‘ Duryodhana cuU is prevalent among tribals ox Bihar and Orissa ’ Indian 
Express, Bangalore, Monday, November 8, 1982. P.T.I. The report is about a 
Duryodhana temple in ■ Maharashtra, 


higher castes, which works against the interests of the Daiits. All 
the same there is a trend among the more awakened sections of 
the Dalits to make their religion organisationaliy independent. If 
this is pursued with vigour and imagination it can help them as 
a source of power in their social struggle. 

The other problem is the composite character of the rituals 
and religious ideas. They are not a coherent group of ideas 
around a group of core symbols. At one level Dalits have the 
most revolutionary religious concepts. On the other side tliey 
have a strong tradition of magical beliefs. When it comes to 
worship, it is the magiad beliefs and forms of worship which 
dominate the scene. Both Kumara Guru Devaii and Subhananda 
Guru have brought the history of Dalits into the heart of worship. 
Their concept of God, particularly that of Kumara Guru Devan, 
was that of a loving father, active in history, for the liberation of 
his people. Unfortunately this lead was not followed. Their 
commuiiities in their anxiety to make them divine have again 
slipped into the. Indian cultural temptation dehistorising those 
lives and the liberating spirituality they initiated. The present 
Dalit intellectuiil leadership has no religious authority. But the 
institutional autonomy the Dalit religion has been gaining in a 
small measure, they should make use of and strengthen. Some 
of the Dalit religious symbols iikeNandanar,Pakkanar, Duryodhana 
have certainly spread across the States among the Dalit castes 
which could be made use of to forge links among them. To 
these must be added names of Gurus and poets such as Kumara 
Guru Devan, Subhananda Ayyaswami, Karuppan whose counter- 
parts are sure to be found in other regions among the Dalits. 
A Dalit religion around Dalit history is not an impossible concept. 


THE CilESCENT AND THE CROSS 

{A Study of MiisUm-Christian relations in the early 
19th century India) 

Mushir-ul-Haq 

The Christian East India Company with its headquarters at 
Calcutta had not yet made its existence fully felt in and around 
Delhi when the people there were witnessing the rise of the Mar- 
hattas as a great power, and the corresponding decline of the 
Mughal glory. After the battle of Plassey between the Mughals 
and the East India Company in 1757, Delhi had not only fallen 
prey to Marhatta ambitions it had also become a target for every 
adventurer. During the last quarter of the 18th century the inhabi- 
tants of Delhi lived in an almost constant state of horror, threa- 
tened each year by raids from the Marhattas to their south, and 
the Sikhs to their north, A glimpse of the incredible misery 
which the people of Delhi were experiencing from periodical 
Sikh/Marhatta raids can be seen in some of the verified personal 
letters^ of a Muslim theologian, Shah Abdul-Aziz (1746-1824) 
which he had written to his uncle, Shah Ahlullah (d. 1772). Shah 
Abdul-Aziz — (the famous son of Shah Waliullah) — who is still 
regarded as one of the greatest Ulema of India was then hardly 
twenty when he wrote those letters. In one of them he says : 

The powerful infidels 

Have wrouglit ruin from Kabul to Dellii. 

May God retaliate on our behalf 
Upon the Sikhs and the Marhattas — 

The worst retaliation, now, without delay. 

Many people they have killed, 

And reduced many to misery. 

None is safe from their hands, 

When their army, equipped with bows and arrows j attacks. 

^ For the Arabic text of these letters Cf. Muhammad Rahim Bakhsh 
Dihlawi, Mayat-i Wall (Delhi, 1319/1901, pp. 328, 333-336; Reprint, Lahore, 
n.d., pp. 601, 602, 609, 611-13.) The English rendering is by the present 
author. 


Each year they raid our city 
And disturb our peaceful life. 

The city is a ruin, 

Sans of peace and tranquility. 

In despair people ask, 

‘ Is there any protector for those who seek protection 
And is there any God-fearing and just helper V 

In another of these letters Shah Abdul-Aziz says ; 
Winter is approaching, 

Hearts are filled with fear of the Sikhs, 

And the fear is not baseless, indeed. 

May God oust them from our city. 

They are barbarians and worst of enemies. 

We surrender our affairs unto God, 

And pray for His protection. 

The third letter describes the situation in DelJii : 

The invaders and barbarians have sacked the city, 
Aware you are of what Sikhs have done to us : 

They have cut us into pieces ; 

Have destroyed every town ; 

Have seized forts and ridges. 

They caught the people and slaughtered them, 

Looted their goods and plundered their women. 

If anyone came forth to check them 
He was forced to drink the cup of death. 

The state of affairs was dreadful, indeed. 

Mothers ran away leaving their babies. 

Indeed the situation is horrifying, 

Wise people should learn a lesson from it. 

Look, how the common people. 

Like weavers and sweepers, 

Have become the master of the land. 

Only to God do I complain against them., 

(Certainly glory and honour are only to God.) 

That’s how the raiders have advanced 
Further and further, day by day. 

And have fully ruined the Muslims. 
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In these terrifying circumstances the Muslim leaders offered 
little help to their people : 

Though among Muslims there are great and wise people, 

Yet they have no courage at all. 

When people approach them 
They first order action 
And then sit to confer. 

They are fickle-minded, 

And easily surrender to their fate. 

Nor they try to push the enemy back, 

Nor they like to be censured. 

This is their condition, such as never was before. 

Nor ever dreamt of. 

If someone complains to them against the enemies, 

They try to silence him with their sharp tongues. 

Meanwhile the British, who had long since established them- 
selves in the East, were encroaching northward. 

And the European Christians are also coming. 

They are said to be honest in their words and deeds. 

They collect revenue, with justice. 

In the name of him who is called imam, (the master) 

They wish to take over the country 

From him who is the master of the people and the land. 

They want to wrench property 
From those who owned them. 

Their power is beyond imagination, 

Their modus operandi defies conjecture. 

11 

Many Muslims of the subcontinent, when they study the 
British period of Indian history, overlook an important point. 
They tend to think that the British arrived here with a calculated 
plan to spread Christianity. It is naturally then assumed that 
the Indian Ulema at once recognized and opposed this threat. 
They, however, ignore the fact that the militant zeal of the Marhattas 
and the Sikh was, then, a far more immediate threat than the calcu- 
lated tolerant indifference of the East India Company. 
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In the period under study the British of the East India Company 
appear to have been less interested in spreading the message of the 
Christ compared to their own trades and commerce. Spreading 
of the message was, then, regarded the sole responsibility of the 
missionaries, and the Company did its utmost to keep them from 
setting foot on Indian soil. Missionaries were forbidden to 
enter India without obtaining a licence from the Company ; few 
such licences were issued. Most of the Mission people who 
managed to come here entered the country without permission. 

The Charter of 1698 demanded of the East India Company that 
every ship of 500 tons load bound to India must carry in it a chap- 
lain. In order to escape providing the statutory chaplain the 
Director of the Company carefully sent out for sixty years, ships of 
only 499 tons.^ The Company’s attitude towards the missionaries 
was so disparaging that protests were made to Archbishop Wake 
(of Canterbury), which ultimately led to a change.® Back at 
home, in London, however, the missionaries were gradually 
gaming popular support which helped them strengthen their 
position against the monopolist Company. It is believed that 
* a great body of religious people throughout the island was already 
prepared to lead the attack on the renewal of the Charter if they 
believed the Company to be hostile to the principle of introducing 
Christianity into India. ‘ Tins continued till as late as 1833 when 
the missionaries were officially exempted from obtaining a licence 
from the Company for coming to India. 

The hostility on the part of the East India Company may have 
stemmed from the fear that the missionaries would antagonize 
both Muslims and Hindus of India and thus damage Its commercial 
interests. Or it may simply have reflected the lack of religious 
conviction of the Englishmen stationed in India. The British 
employees of the Company, at that time, were known for their 
negligence towards their religion. It is reported that ‘ the Indians 
considered all Europeans in general and the English in particular 


* Fenny, Church in Madras, 1, 346, as quoted in Perdval Spear, The Nabobs, 
Oxford, 1963, p. 106. 

® P, Spear, op, cit., p. 106. 

Kenneth Ingham, Reformers in India, 1793-1833, Cambridge, 1956, p.lO. 

® Ibid,, p. viii. 


to be winebibbers. ’® The English civilians in India also were 
disappointed with the religious life of the Company’s oiRcials. In 
1781 one Mrs. Fay wrote from Calcutta to her people in England 
in one of hei' Letters from India (1779-1815), ‘ I have never mentio- 
ned yet how indifferently we are provided with respect to place of 
worship; divine service being performed in a room (not a very 
large one) at the Old Fort ; which is a great disgrace to the settle- 
ment. They talk of building a church and have fixed on a very 
eli^ble spot whereon to erect it but no further progress has been 
made in the business. ’’ 

The apprehension of the Company against the priestly class, 
however, was not quite baseless. More often they turned their 
back upon the reli^ous sentiments of the Indians. From the 
Company’s papers it appears that ‘ a mutiny amongst some of the 
Company’s sepoys at Vellore was widely attributed to attacks upon 
the Hindu religion. Fortunately the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
Edward Perry and Charles Grant, both evangelicals, were able to 
write a convincing refutation of the missionaries’ culpability in a 
letter to the President of the Board of Control. Largely as a result 
of these two men’s effort to influence the debates in the Court the 
Directors eventually accepted the view that the unconscious 
behaviour of the military commander and the failure of the 
Governor to check him were the fundamental causes of the 
disaster.’^ Minto after becoming the Governor General of India 
(1807-1813) ‘ imposed severe restrictions upon the Baptist Mission 
Press at Serampore from which, unknown to the missionaries, 
there had recently been issued a number of violent attacks upon 
Islam and Flinduism.’® For his hostile attitude to the missionaries 
Lord Minto was bitterly criticised at home. He then adopted a 
liberal attitude towards them and ‘ finally took upon himself the 


“ Perceival Spear, op, cit,, p. 128. 

’’ Hilton Brown, The Sahibs : The Life and Ways of the British in India, 
London, 1948, p. 64. 

« Commonwealth Relations Office, Mss. Court Minutes, V, 118, fols. 572- 
577, as quoted in Ingham, op, cit, p. 7. According to Ingham {ibid,) the letters 
referred to in text, dated 8 June, 1807, are preserved in the Bodlein Library, 
Mss. Correspondence on Mission in bjdia, 1807- 
® Ingham, op, cit., p. 8. 



those were no longer effective. For the first time after the Roman 






Agra in 1811. In Delhi there were no mission oflice till 1817.^^ 
The evidences also indicate that in the north until as late as 1830 
the missionaries’ activities were not believed to be hostile, and no 
clashes on religions ground were reported between the Muslims 
and the Christians, not even on the question of conversion. One 



There are no contemporary evidences available to support such 
stories current among the Muslims that the Ghristo-Muslini 

MUito in India, 81, as quoted in Ing’iam, op. cit., p. 8. 

For Christian Mission Stations in India (1793-1813) see Ingham, op. cit.. 
Appendix C, p. 133 IT. 

Imdad Sabirl, Parangiyqn ka Jaal, Delhi, 1949, p. 50. 

Ibid.fP.Si. 

Ibid., p. 140, 
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polemics had become the fashion of the day as early as the time of 
Shah Abdul-Aziz (d. 1824) who ‘ considering it an Islamic duty 
took part in them in full swing.'^® True that m Kamalat-i-Azizi,^^ 
a treatise recording the marvels of Shah Abdul-Aziz, we do find 
some stories ill which Christian missionaries are presented dis- 
cussing and debating religious issues with Shah Abdul-Aziz, but 
on close scrutiny they lose their seriousness. For example it is 
reported that once a padre came to Charles Metcalfe, the Company 
representative in Delhi, and requested him to arrange a debate 
between him and one of the prominent Muslim theologians. 
Metcalfe agreed to take him to Shah Abdul-Aziz on the condition 
that the padre would pay to Metcalfe a sum of rupees two thousand 
if he lost the debate. In case the padre won the debate Metcalf 
would pay him the equal amount. Then after they went to Shah 
Abdul-Aziz. The padre asked him to answer a question on the 
ground of reason and logic only without invoking the scriptural 
authorities. The question was : If Prophet Muhammad was the 
true prophet of God, as the Muslims believe, then why did God 
not save his beloved grandson, Husain, from the hands of those 
Who killed him at Karbala ! Why did the Prophet not seek the 
help of the God and save his grandson ? Shah Abdul-Aziz said 
that the Prophet indeed approached God for help but was told that 
how could God save his grandson when He Himself had failed in 
saving His own son from crucifixion. This answer is said to have 
silenced the padre who, according to the story, paid the stipulated 
amount to Metcalfe.^' 

This and other .similar stories current among the Muslims prove 
oin* point that the religious debates in their real sense had not yet 
started. It is true that the Christians used to come to Shah Abdul- 
Aziz but that was mainly for knowing more about Islam and the 
Islamic way of life than for engaging him in polemics. As a 
matter of fact some British officers who frequently called upon him 
were suspected by tlxeir fellow officers as having crossed over to his 
faith. Thus Goi. James Skinner, nicknamed as Sikandar Sahib, 

Muhammad Ali Lutfi in his Preface to his Urdu translation of Persian 
Malfuzat~i~Azizi, Karachi, t960, p. 19. 

Kamalat-i-Azizi was compiled by one Nawwab Mubarak Ali Khan, 
and was first published from Meerut in 1873. It has been published as an 
Appendix of the Urdu translation of the Malfuzat, Karachi, 1960. 

” Karachi, 1960i 
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was one who is reported to have developed in him ‘ a symptom of 
fondness for Islam.’^® There were others like him. For example, 
the British Resident of Delhi (supposedly Alexander Seton) was 
so close to him that, according to a report, had once presented to 
him some money for buying books for his personal library.^® In 
Malfuzat4-Azizi, his obiter dicta, compiled by one of his unnamed 
disciples, Shah Abdul- Aziz has mentioned as his friends three 
British officers, Col. James Skinner, William Fraser and Alexander 
Seton. The way he has spoken of them indicates that he knew 
them rather intimately. About Skinner he says that he was a 
friend but was temperamently rude, 2 ® Seton was a learned friend, 
but violent and a flatterer. Fraser was indeed a gentleman, a 
knowledgeable and intelligent friend and had also been consulting 
him on academic issues.^^ If we study the life style of these three 
Englishmen we will then see how closely Shah Abdul-Aziz had 
observed them. Skinner was an Eurasian from the side of his 
Hindu mother, and was himself married to a Hindu Rajput girl 
He was a victim of ‘ gradual supersession believably because 
of his family background, which had made him bitter against other 
British officers. A contemporary Muslim employee of the East 
India Company, Molvi Abdul-Qadir Rampuri, says in his meraoires 
that Seton and General Ochterlony had always one complaint 
or the other against him.^® Alexander Seton, the British Resident 
at Delhi, is described by his biographer as being ‘ too gentle with the 
Mughal Emperor, and inefficient in his administration.’^'* At a 
time when the East India Company had virtually reduced the 

“ Percival Spear, Cambridge, 1951, p. 149. 

C/. FazM-Husain Bihari, Al-Hayat ba^ cl al-mamat (an Urdu biography 
of Maulana Nazir Hussain alias Miyan Sahib, 1805-1902) Karachi, 1959, p. 102. 

Sbah Abdul-Aziz has used the word /a/«7, which does not always mean 
‘ ignorant ’ or ‘ illiterate Sometimes the same word jahil is used for a rustic, 
rugged and rude person. Skinner was certainly not an illiterate, but rude 
indeed he was. 

Malfuzat-i-AziziiP&siain, Meerut, 1896, p. 117 ; Urdu translation Karachi, 
1960, pp. 214, 215). Also cf. Patawa Azizi. 

"" Bailiie Fraser, Military Memoirs of Col. James Skinner, ii, 159, quoted 
in P. Spear, The Nabobs, p. 13. 

Abdul Quadir Rampuri, Waqai Abdul-Qadir Khani (Persian, unpublished) 
cf. its Urdu translation, Ilm-o-Amal by Mu’in-uddin Afzalgarhi, Karachi, 1960, 
i, p. 193, 

Phillip Woodruff, The Men who ruled Jndia : The Founders^ Loiidon, 
reprint, 1954, p. 268. 


Mughal Emperor almost to its dependent the careful expression of 
‘ too gentle ’ would perhaps have the same import which Shah 
Ahdul-Aziz wanted to convey with the word flatterer. William 
Fraser was an exception. With many prominent Indian nobles 
and men of letters he had established close relations. According 
to Percival Spear, ‘ his brother officers did not like his friendliness 
to the Delhi families’^^. One of his friends, Victor de Jacquemont, 
a French traveller, writes about him : ‘ He is half Asiatic in his 
habits, and is the only officer of government, who, to my knowledge, 
keeps Up any social relations with natives. Last Sunday I paid 
a few visits with him to some of these long beards (Mussulmauns). 
This politeness and condescension is, I fancy, blamed by other 
British officers.’^® Abdul-Qadir Rampuri who served for a con- 
siderable time under several British officers attributes to him the 
quality of '' quick conception and deep knowledge.’ 

in 

During the period under study the Muslims generally did not 
see the Christians as a potential threat to their religion. For 
centuries they were living with people of other faith and were used 
to coexisting with them. The East India Company also was not 
yet regarded as representative of Christianity. It was mainly 
seen as a foreign power whose administration compared to that of 
the Indians’ was rather preferable. The missionaries who might 
have made trouble were, wc have seen, excluded or, at least, 
controlled by the Company. In the coui\sc of time, however, the 
policy of the Directors of the Company changed partly in response 
to pressure at home, and partly as a result of growing recognition 
for the missionaries’ work in the field of education and social 
services. In 1833, when the Charter was renewed, the Company 
lost, as we have seen, its power of licensing the missionaries. Freed 

as Percival Spear, The Nabobs, p. 93. (It. is said that Fraser uUimatciy met 
his death mainly because of this very friendliness. For an account of his 
murder see, P. Spear, Twilight of the Mughals, Cambridge, 1951, pp. 182-193 ; 
W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections of on Indian Official, London, 1844, 
ii, 209-231. For the Indian viewpoint on his murder, cf. Malik Ram. ZikM 
Ghalib, Ddhi, 1955, p. 69 S. 

de lacqueraont, Letters fmm India, London, 1835, p. 259. 

Abdul-Qadir Rampuri, op, ciL, p. 323. 
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from this restriction they began to enter the coitntry in nmnbers 
and soon embarked on a programme of mass conversion which 
antagonized the Muslims and the Hindus alike. Indeed, the early 
years of 1800s were a watershed in relations between the Muslims 
and the Christians. For, it was in this period that the East India 
Company dropped all pretensions of acting only as the agent of 
the Mughal Emperor, and emerged as the real political power. 
In January 1815 the English Governor-General, Lord Moira, made 
a tour of inspection of the area under the control of the Company. 
While passing by Delhi he was expected to make a courtesy 
call at the court of the Mughal Emperor, who by then had started 
living on pensions granted by the Company. The visit did not 
materialize because the Emperor is reported to have refused to 
provide a chair for Lord Moira to sit with the Emperor in the 
court. He wanted him to pay the homage to him standing on his 
feet as other subedars (tributaries) were expected to do. That was 
in fact a matter of political ethics. Akbar Shah II, a pensioner 
indeed, was the de jure King of India whereas Lord Moira, accord- 
ing to the Emperor’s understanding, was only an agent of the East 
India Company to which the Emperor had leased a portion of his 
territory. But this royal logic was unacceptable to Lord Moira 
who considered himself the representative of the British Crown 
which had graciously allowed the Mughal Emperor to live in Delhi 
on a fixed pension. So that was that ; but the aforementioned 
Molvi Abdul-Qadir Rampuri who was accompanying Lord Moira 
in his tour saw the matter purely from an ethical point of view. In 
his mejiioircs referring to the incident he criticises the Emperor 
for not obliging Lord Moira by providing a chair in the court. 
That would not have made any difference to the position of the 
Governor-General, but that could certainly have enhanced the 
honour of the King, he thinks.-^ Further squabbling about the 
incident, however, is now meaningless : wc have mentioned it 
here chiefly to show how the Company had gradually started 
asserting its position. It now felt strong enough to strike its own 
coins without the Mughal Emperor’s name on it, and the year 1835 
also saw the Company’s decision to replace Persian with English 

Ibid, p. 198. 


as the language of the court.^® This must have come as a shock 
to many people who were forced to realize for the first time that 
far from being only a trader and an agent of the Mughal Emperor, 
the Company had in fact become the virtual ruler of the country. 
This coupled with the proselytizing activities of the missionaries 
who were now feeling free after the restrictions on their movement 
were removed, must have alarmed especially the Muslims. 

IV 

Commenting on the missionaries efforts for increasing the 
number of the converts, Molvi Abdul-Qadir Rampuri, after giving 
the antecedents of certain Muslim converts to Christianity, con- 
cludes that in many cases people got themselves converted mainly 
for wordly gains. Further, he says : " In my opinion an honest 
seeker of the Truth does not have to present himself before the 
Caliph of Ottoman Empire for becoming a Muslim, nor does he 
have to go to the King of London for entering into the Christian fold, 
or to the Rana of Udaipur for becoming a Hindu. Religion is the 
matter of heart, and one should be firm in his conviction which he 
regards best. Conversion is a business which assures only bread and 
butter. People usually do not let themselves be converted because 
of God-given inner conviction. (I just do not understand) why 
are these Mullas and the Pundits and the Padres eager to vshow to 
their co-religionists the list of the names of the new converts. God 
does know everything ; if people are not told of the number of the 
converts the heaven will not fall.’®® But that was not the way the 
Church-oriented missionaries liked to think. For them the 
reporting of number was more important. 

Had the missionaries without indulging in the affairs of pro- 
selytization concentrated on making the message of Christ known 
to the people through positive means of educating them the outcome 
would, one feels, have been greater and perhaps more lasting. 
In the beginning they did establish schools and hospitals which 

Cf. Abul-Kaiam Azad, ‘ 1857 : The Need for a New Evaluation 
(Presidential Address at the 31st Session of the Indian Historical Research 
Commission, Mysore, 1955) in Speeches qf Maiilana Azad, 1947-1955, Delhi, 
1956, p. 329. 

Abdul-Qadir Rampuri, op. cit.) p, 194, 
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of the college.®'^ Similarly, another dim of the city, Mufti 
Sadmddin Azurdah, was on the panel of the examiners of the 
Goilege. 

In the perspective of what wo have so far seen it appears that 
the Ghristo-Mxislim relations in India have quite often been in the 
state of oscillation. There was a time when the Jesuit priests mads 
their debut at the court of the great Mughal Akbar and were 
welcomed there.^® Later when the Mughals lost their political 
supremacy and the East India Company succeeded in making its 
existence felt on the scene as the future master of the land, a turn 
came in the Muslim-Ghristian relations. The missionaries no 
longer felt the need of carrying the begging bowls in their hands. 
They were now themselves in the position of giving things. As 
long as the Company, purely for its commercial considerations, 
was able to control the proselytizing zeal of the missionaries all 
went well. So long as the status quo was maintained Muslims did 
not show any sign of resentment against the Christians : they 
certainly became restive when they realized that the power-to-be 
was no longer interested in meeting with them only on a social 
plane. They were rather required to undergo the official programme 
of Christianization. And thus was upset the apple-cart. 


Rahman Ali, Tazkiwk Ulama-i-Hmd (Persian, 2nd ed., Lucknow, 19.14, 
p.2l0). Urdu translation by Muhammad Ayyub Qadiri, Karachi, 1961, p. 4561 
also see Imdad Sabiri, Farangiyon ka Jaal, Delhi, 1949, p. 266. 

For a recent Study of the Jesuit Mission to Akbar, c/. C- W, Trpll (ed), 
Islam in India Studies and Commentaries^ i, pp. 3-29, 



THE LADDER AND THE CROSS ; SYMBOLS OF- 
TRANSFORMATION IN THE INTEGRAL VEDANTA OF 
Sr! AUROBINBO 


Nalini Devdas 


111 his epic-poem Savitri, Sri Aurobindo writes : 

The Absolute, the Perfect, the Immune, 

One who is in us as our secret self. 

Our mask of imperfection has assumed, 

He has made this tenement of flesh his own 
His image in the human measure cast 
That to his divine measure we might rise ; 

Then in a figure of divinity 
The Maker shall recast us and impose 
A plan of godhead on the mortal’s mould 
Lifting our minds to his infinite, 

Touching the moment with eternity. 

This transfiguration is earth’s due to heaven ; 

A mutual debt binds man to the Supreme : 

His nature we must put on as he put ours 
We are sons of God and must be even as he : 

His human portion, we must grow divine 
Our life is a paradox with God for key.^ 

The Liturgy of the Eucharist of the Catholic Church says : 

By the mystery of this water and wine, may we come to 
share in the divinity of Christ who humbled himself to share 
in our humanity. 

The concept of integrality is central to the philosophy of 
&I Aurobindo and the goal of his yoga is the harmony and fulfil- 
ment of all aspects of life. For him the ladder and the cross arc 
symbols of transformation. 


Note.—^All works referred to in the footnotes are by iarl Aurobindo unless 
specified otherwise. 

^ Savitri, Pondicherry : Sri Aurobindo Ashram Trust, 1972, p._67. 
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In order to sketch the comprehensive and many-dimensioned 
character of Sri Aurobindo’s thought, this study is divided into 
four sections. 

The first section presents Sri Aurobindo’s interpretation of 
non-duality. In his view : 

The Supreme Reality is an Absolute not limited either by 
oneness or multiplicity but simultaneously capable of both ; 
for both are its aspects, although the oneness is fundamental 
and the multiplicity depends upon the oneness.^ 

This interpretation of non-duality makes it possible for him to 
posit three integrating principles in Ms system : a dynamic con- 
sciousness-force as an inseparable aspect of the Absolute ; a 
mediating principle, the Supermind, as the ‘link’ between the 
Eternal One and the finite many ; and the psychic entity or Soul as 
the Divine emanation immanent within finite life. 

The second section deuls with the symbol of the ladder and the 
themes of ‘ ascent ’ and ‘ descent ’ in Sri Aurobindo’s works. For 
him the great ladder of being, with its infinite gradations which 
allow no chasms or gulfs, is a symbol of dynamic power. It is like 
an escalator with the wondrous power to move upwards and down- 
wards simultaneously. The lower planes are constantly trans- 
formed and carried into the life of the higher ; the energies of the 
higher planes are constantly ‘ brought down ’ to transform the 
lower. 

The third section presents the cross as ^ri Aurobindo’s symbol 
of Divine self-limitation and ‘ descent ’ into the pain of finite 
existence. The purpose of the descent is transformation and inte- 
gration which is also embraced by the symbolism of the cross. The 
‘ vertical ’ of the cross symbolizes the ladder of being from whose 
heights the Divine Consciousness-force descends in order to mani- 
fest and establish the ‘ horizontals ’ of matter, life and mind. In 
the evolutionary ascent towards the heights of the vertical, the 
horizontals are not denied or destroyed but affirmed and 
transfigured. 


- ® dn '^aka lti Tome One, Pondicherry ; Sri Aurobincto Ashram, 1947, p. 45. 
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Tlie fourth section is concerned with the process of traiisfor 
mation in the integral yoga of Sri Aurobindo. In this yoga there” 
can be no transformation without acceptance of the cross of pain • 
but, equally, there can be no transformation if the disciple clings 
to the pam and becomes a man of sorrows.^ The cross of pain must 
be transformed, into the ladder of ascent in the disciple’s life. 

rite symbols of the laddei and the cross appear in the myths 
and rituals of many cultures, ancient and modern. In two of his 
works, Images and Symbols and Patterns in Comparative Religion 
Miicea Eliade seeks to establish that there are coherent underlvins 
patterns in the symbolisms and mythologies of disparate nlace. 
and times. ^ y 

Eliade draws upon the findings of modem psychoanalysts to 
support his thesis that the symbols through which ancient peoples 
approached and dealt with their world are very similar to the 
^mbols which today inform our literatures and mould our dreams 

According to Eliade, in the psychoanalytic literature of our times 
as well as m ancient mythologies the ladder and the cross are asso- 

rtvDMt‘thTll“h f integration. The ladder 

IS typically the link between heaven and earth. 

Eliade““““” “edition 

The Christian may well be a man who has ceased to look for 
his spiritual salvation in myths and in the experience of 
mmanent archetypes alone ; he has not, for all that aban- 
doned allthat the myths and symbolisms mean and do to the 
psychic man, to the microcosm.* Qo to the 

^ embraces the rich- 
ness of meaning present m the archetypal imave of the J. ™ 

tree which is a figure of inclusion and teegmfe He t<ZZ 

wor* ot the pseudo-Chrysostom who describes X So Z 

Qum^as:^ tree:which ■ '.r . ^ me uro..s ol 

. . . rises from the earth to the heavens. A plant immortal 

centre of heaven and earth; strong pillar 


Sai’i/r/, op. at,, pp. 505-506. 


Mircea Eiide, Images and Symbols, New Yorlc, 1969, pp,. 


of the universe, bond of all things, support of all tlie inhabited 
earth ; cosmic interlacement, comprising in itself the whole 
medley of human nature. “ 

Accerding to Eliado, the ladder, the cross, the axis muncU 
and the world tree are symbols which traverse and '‘rupture” 
the cosmic planes. They are the pathways on which, in life 
or ill death, the soul can pass from the limits of temporal 
existence to boundless eternity. 

The presence of archetypal images in Sri Aurobindo’s writings 
links his philosophy with the psychological roots of all cultures. 
However, it is to be noted that Eliadc finds the common pattern 
underlying these symbols in the experience of coincidentia opposi- 
toriun — ‘ the paradoxical situation attained by the abolition of the 
“pairs of opposites”....’® whereas, the central affirmation 
in Sri Aurobindo’s integral yoga is exactly that the dynamic inter- 
play of opposites is not ultimately eliminated but that only the 
disharmony is removed. At each stage of the psychic journey the 
polarities of existence, such as consciousness and matter, indi- 
vidual and totality, are integrated and transformed so that they 
exist according to their unique and authentic natures. 

The cross and the ladder are embraced in iSri Aurobindo’s 
emblem of two interlinked triangles, one with its apex at the top 
and the other with its apex at the bottom, in the space enclosed 
by them a lotus blooms in quiet waters. The triangles symbolize 
the potential energies rising from below and the transforming ener- 
gies descending from above. The twofold energies meet in the 
horizontal space where the world-lotus blooms, nourished by 
them. Its myriad lovely petals arc all in place, all perfected in the 
light of the Divine Sun. 

Brahman is integral and unifies many states of consciousness 
at a time ; we also, manifesting the nature of Brahman, should 
become integral and all-embracing.^ 


» Ibid., pp. 161-162. 

8 Ibid., p. 84. ' 

^ The Life Divine, New York : India Library Society, p. 37, 
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, &! Aurobindo conceives of the Absolute as a ‘binnity’® of 
Consciousness and Oonsciomiiess-force. In the heart of the 
Absolute is the etenml Two-in-One, symbolized as the union in 
love of He and She, a union that is expressed both in utter quie- 
scence and in infinite dynamic variations of their bliss.® 

From the standpoint of integrality Sr! Aurobindo argues that 
iht mayavada of Samkaracarya cannot but ‘bisect’ reality into 
pure, but vacant, self-existence and full, but illusory, cosmic mani- 
festation. His position is that ‘nothing can manifest that is not 
justified by some self-power of the original and omnipresent 
Reality.’^® According to him the transition from eternal and 
unbroken Oneness to the cosmic manifold is effected through the 
power of seif-limitation which is one of the powers of the Absolute’s 
Consciousness-force.^^ Sri Aurobindo - interprets Ignorance 
{Avidyd) as the power of the consciousness-force {Gitsakti) to 
‘ ignore ’ or limit its own infinity in order to manifest and experience 
finite existence in Matter, Life and Mind.*'® The eternal She 
becomes the powerful Mediatric and the glorious Mother of the 
Worlds. , 

As Ari Aurobindo sees it, the Divine Being is the Absolute 
because it includes all that is seemingly opposed to its infinite 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. The Great Mother * plunges ’ 
into the depths of non-being in order that She may embrace its 
inertness and' inconscience She be<»ntes the AbysS of Incon- 


« Ibkl, pp. 143, 295, 322. 

■* This i’s the knot that ties together the stars : 

The Two who are one are the secret of all power^ 

The Two who are one are the might and right in things. 

His soui, silent, supports the world and her, 

His acts are her for commandment’s registers. 

Happy, inert he lies beneath her feet : 

His breast he offers her cosmic dance 
Of which our lives are the quivering theatre, 

And none could bear but for his strength within 
Yet none would leave because of his delight. 

Savltri) op. cits p. 63. 

The Life Divine, op. cit., p, 291. 

“ /Md.,pp. 362-365. 

/W^i.,pp. 445-47, 453. 

On Yoga 11 Tome One, op, cit., pp. 26-30. Cf. Savitri, op, cit, p. 107. 
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science, the great pytJion In ^ri Aiirobiado’s thought, 

* Incoiiscience ’ signifies not the total absence of coiiscionsiiess, 
but its state of seeming ‘ self-oblivion ’4® According to him, 
consciousness is potentially present in the precise workings of 
inconscient matter and is awakened in the evolutionary ascent.^® 

Thus, in Sri Aurobindo’s thought, the Consciousness-force 
of the Absolute is the primary principle of integrality, the link 
between the double abyss, the Abyss of Light above and the Abyss 
of Darkness below. Through Her the Abyss of Light is revealed as 
the mystic zero teeming with infinite possibilities.^'^ And through 
Her the Abyss of Darkness is shown to be a seed-bed from which 
Matter, Life and Mind can emerge. The non-being of Inconscience 
also becomes a mystic zero containing the myriads.^® 

Between the Abyss of Light and the Abyss of Darkness, through 
a continuous process of self-veiling, the Divine Consciousness-force 
emanates from Herself a hierarchy of levels of being in each of 
which a specific configuration of Divine energies is richly displayed.^® 
She becomes the shining ladder of being. And, in the Abyss of 
Darkness, She reverses the movement from ‘ descent ’ to ‘ ascent ’ 
from self-veiling to self-revealing and becomes the evolutionary 
impulse tha t guides nature to its goal of integral transformation : 
Hers is the mystery the Night conceals ; 

The Spirit’s alchemist energy is hers ; 

She is the golden bridge, the wonderful fire 
The luminous heart of the Unknown is she, 

A power of silence in the depths of God ; 

She is the Force, the inevitable Word, 

The magnet of our difficult ascent, ^ ^ 

The Sun from Which we kindle all our suns, 

The Light that leans from the unrealized Vasts, 

The joy that beckons from the impossible, 

The Might of all that never yet came down."*’ 

Savitn, op. cit.^ p. 79 ; pp. 41, 42 ; pp.2l7, 218; cf. The Life Divine, op. 
cit., pp. 593, f. 

The Life Divine, op, cit., pp. 524, f.; p. 49L 
Ibid., pp. 217-220, p. 735. 

Ibid., footnote to p. 29 ; p. 284. 

^f : '^'^: :Savitri,:op. ci7., pp. 101, f. 

The Life Divine, op. cit., p. 317. 

Savitri, op,, cit., p,,314, . . , _ , 



flindamentai Oneness.^^ In the spiritual ascent the aspiring human 
consciousness experiences the transforming light of the Super- 
mind ‘ descending ’ into it.^^ The highest levels of Mind are a 
'vaulting board to reach the integral supramental conscious* 
ness of the undivided One becoming the manifold. Sri Aurobindo 
insists that the supramental status of the Divine Being must be 
ajOarmed ; for, otherwise, the yogi may plunge into the utter quies- 
cence of the transcendent aspect of the Absolute, reject the mani- 
fold and remain unresponsive to the urgent need to bring the 
transforming light of the Divine Being into all rungs of the ladder 
ofbeing.^^ 

The third principle of integration in Sri Aurobindo’s thought 
is the Psyche or Soul, the divine spark in created beings, the ‘ mini- 
ature divinity ’ making its habitation in the lower order of Matter 
-Life-Mind.®^ It is the secret guide in the evolutionary process.^® 
In the human personality the Psyche becomes the ‘ inmost person ", 
the true centre of individuality.^'^ The domain of the Psyche is 
in the levels between the Abyss of Inconscience and the planes of 
Supramental light. Here the Psyche works with infinite patience 
to purify, heal and transform all physical and mental energies. 
In the integral yoga the Psyche is the devotee of God, ever-res- 
ponsive to the flute-call of the Infinite.^® Its influence calls the 
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him towards the Supramental wholeness.^® 


The Life Djivine, op. dt.,:pp. 12)1, i. 

IbM.,p, 815 f, 
p. ,119. 

On Yoga II Tome One, op. cit., pp, 105-116. In these letters iSrl 
Aurobindo explains that his integral yoga differs from earlier yogas in. its 
purpose of total transformation. 

Ibid., p. 307, f. 

The Life Divine, op. cit., pp. 793-797. 

On Yoga U Tome One, op. cit., pp. 309-311. 

The Life Divine, op. cit., p. 794. Cf. On Yoga II Tome One, p. 311; 
p. 321. 

Savitri, op. cit,, pp. 289-290, 


Sri Aurobindo makes a clear distinction between the Psyche 
and the Ego which he considers to be a ' pragmatic and effective 
fiction a transitional device whose role is coniiiied to a certain 
phase of the Soul’s progression. The Ego comes into effect when 
Mind emerges from the Life-plane and, supporting itself by ag- 
gressive vital impulses, it provides a temporary ‘ lynch-pin 
to hold the personality together against overwhelming environ- 
mental forces. At the same time, the inability of the Ego to crea- 
tively embrace all that it considers to be ‘ non-ego ’ prevents it 
from establishing true harmony witluii the personality and true 
integration of the individual with his environment.^^ 

The Ego, (both individual and collective), especially when 
linked with life’s urge for self-enlargement and the Inconscient’s 
downward pull towards rigidity, dulhiess and delusion, is regarded 
by {§ri Aurobindo as the focal point where the imperfections of 
ignorance, are twisted into the many-branching distortions of 
evil.®'* Sri Aurobindo is profoundly aware of the pervasive power 
of evil in the world ; nevertheless, he never wavers in his vision 
of the supramental transformation. 

In Savitri he describes this vision as the aspiring yogU King 
Aswapathy, secs it : 

Ascending and descending ’twixt life’s poles 
The serried kingdoms of the graded Law 
Plunged from the Everlasting into Time, 

Then glad of a glory of multitudinous mind 

And rich with life’s adventure and delight 

And packed with the beauty of Matter’s shapes and hues 

Climbed back from Time into undying Self, 

Up a golden ladder carrying the Soul, 

Tying with diamond threads the Spirit’s extremes. 


The Life Divine, op, cit., p. 555. 

Ibut, p. 495, 466. 

Ibid., pp. 498-504. In The Huinm Cycle he develops his ideas on the 
powers and iiniitations of the mind. See The Human Cycle, in Sri Aurobindo 
Birth Centenary Library, Pondicherry : Sri Aurobindo Ashram Trust, 1970, 
Vol. 15, pp. 95-1 14. 
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In this drop from consciousness to consciousness 
Each leaned on the occult Inconscient’s power^ 
The fountain of its needed Ignorance, 
Archmasoii of the limits by which it lives. 

In this soar from consciousness to consciousness 
Each lifted tops to that from which it came, 
Origin of all that it had ever been 
And home of all that it could still become.®^ 


H 

Sr! Aurobindo links his symbols of ‘ ascent ’ and ‘ descent ’ 
with symbols of limitation and concealment, chiefly, the symbol 
of the ‘ lid A vast, translucent golden lid covers the face of the 
Divine Sun and conceals the descending Light of lights. A new 
lid marks each grade of the descent and the lids become gradually 
more and more opaque until the Abyss of Darkness is reached. 
When the movement is reversed, these very lids become the broad 
steps of the ladder of ascent leading from darkness to light, from 
light to greater light. 

Sri Aurobindo associates the ‘ brilliant golden lid of the 
tsa Upani sad with the ‘Overmind’ which lies just below the 
Supermind. Here the integral consciousness of the Superraind 
opens out, as it were, to reveal infinite divine powers separating 
out and developing independently, without losing their harmony 
and unity. Just as the spreading rays of the sun blind us by their 
very brilliance, so the infinite possibilities displayed by the 
Overmind veil the Supramental planes to the inhabitants of the 
losver worlds.®® But, if the Overmind is the ‘ golden lid it is also 
the unbreakable ‘link’.®^ The ‘global consciousness’ of the 
Overmind is the intermediary principle between the integral con- 
sciousness of the Supermind and reason’s method of seeking unity 
through analysis and synthesis.®® Sri Aurobindo sees the 
Overmind as the level where Divine Consciousness — ^force becomes 


Savitri, op. cit.^ pp. 88-89. 

On Yoga 11, Tome One, op. cit., p. 265. 
The Life Divine, op. cit., pp. 256, f. 
Ibid, p. 255. 

»» Ibid, pp. 255-265. 


vidyd-avidydmayt—mdyd,^^ ‘ the Power that at once connects and 
divides the Supreme knowledge and the Cosmic Ignorance 

According to iari Anrobindo consciousness at the level of the 
ordinary mind can be defined as a ‘ many-sided ignorance striving 
to become an all-embracing knowledge ’ or, equally, as ‘ a limited 
separative awareness of things striving to become an integral con- 
sciousness Here the veil that was transparent at the level of 
the Overmind becomes opaque.^- Sri Aurobindo dwells on the 
inability of the reasoning mind to achieve wholeness and certitude. 
Yet, in The Human Cycle he writes of the high achievements of 
reason in the evolutionary ascent : reason achieves some form of 
control in the personality, guards it against the onslaughts of 
Inconscience and directs it towards the ideals of individual free- 
dom, human unity, aesthetic beauty and religious knowledge. 

In the ladder of being described by Sri Aurobindo, there are 
three mental planes above the ‘ reason-mind ’ where knowledge 
becomes direct and intuitive in its method and wider in its scope. 
He calls these planes the Higher Mind, the Illumined Mind and 
the Intuitive Mind.'*® In the integral yoga, these higher levels of 
the mind are achieved through a 'spiritual transformation ’ when, 
at last, the lid of the lower mind is pierced and their light pours 
through the rifts, pervading the whole personality with clarity and 
bliss.** 

§ri Aurobindo describes the ascent from these planes towards 
the Supennind as a complex process with no clcar-cut line of ascent. 

The soul may still be described as a traveller and climber 
who presses towards his high goal step on step, each of which 
he has to build up as an integer but most frequently redescend 
in order to rebuild and make sure of the supporting stair so 
that it may not crumble beneath him : but the evolution of the 
whole consciousness has rather the movement of an ascending 


In Yoga II Tome One, op. cit., p. 265. 

The Life Divine, op. cit., p. 255. 

Ihul, p. 504. cf Savitri, op. cit., pp. 249-258. 
Ibid., p. 261. 
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ocean of Nature ; it can be compared to a tide or a mounting 
flux, the leading fringe of which touches the higher degrees 
of a cliff or hill while the rest is still below.^® 

Far below these ascending mental planes is the level of Life,, the 
Vital plane, Sri Aurobindo sees the descent from Mind to Life 
as the transition from the twilight of ignorance to the gathering 
darkness of felsehood. For, according to him, the Vital plane is 
the chief domain of the Ego.^® Driven by Mind’s egoistic impulses 
and blocked by physical weakness. Life becomes prey to all- 
devouring desire, incapacity and death. Violence and aggression 
are the consequences of Life’s impulses towards survival and self- 
enlargement. Yet Life marks the first deliverance of consciousness 
from the Inconscient. Life creates endlessly, fills the evolving 
consciousness with a range of emotions where religion and art have 
their secret roots and — albeit through strife — leads towards mutual 
self-giving. If evil is born here, so too is love. 

The gradual concealment of Divine light ends in the Inconscient 
on whose soil grow ‘ the sombre flowers of falsehood and suffering 
and evil’. Yet Sri Aurobindo calls it the ‘miraculous Incon- 
scient,’ for he regards it as the * inverse reproduction of the 
Supreme Superconscience It reproduces blindly in the preci- 
sion of Matter’s laws the perfect harmony between knowledge and 
will in the Supermind.®^ Here the ladder of ascent finds its stable 
base. 

In Savitri, Sri Aurobindo describes the spiritual ascent. Here 
the yogi is King Aswapathy, the father of Savitri. In his quest the 
King discovers that the ladder demands a double reversal of move- 
ment. His orientation is upward, but he finds that he cannot avoid 
the descent into the hells of falsehood at the level of the Vital and, 
deeper still, into the Abyss of the Inconscience for ‘ None can reach 


*■’ Ibid., p. 849. 

Ibid., pp. 550-558. 

Ibid., pp. 179-182. 
i/wrf., p. 188. 

Ibid., p. 533. 

Savitri, op. cit., p. 154. 

The Life Divine, op. cit., p, 491, 
’'S mi., pp. 491, f. 


heaven who has not passed through hell*.®® And when he has 
reached at last the heights of the ladder, he finds that the utter 
quiescence which falls upon him cannot be his final goal. So his 
inner voice speaks : 

Thou has reached the boundless silence of the Self 

Thou hast leaped into a glad divine abyss ; 

But where hast thou thrown self’s mission and self’s power? 


Something thou cam’st to do from the Unknown, 

But nothing is finished and the world goes on, 

Because only half God’s cosmic work is done. 

Only the everlasting No has neared 

And stared into thy eyes and killed thy heart 

But where is the Lover’s everlasting Yes, 

And immortality in the secret heart, 

The voice that chants to the Creator Fire, 

The symbol Om, the great assenting Word, 

The bridge between the rapture and the calm 
The passion and beauty of the Bride, 

The chamber where the glorious enemies kiss, 

The smile that saves, the golden peak of things ? 

This too is Truth at the mystic fount of life.®* 

As the King waits, the silence gives way to a vision of the Mother 
of the Worlds. 

She promises him that her transforming power will become 
incarnate yet again in his daughter, Savitri, who will be born to 
him. 

Aurobindo’s message is clear : when the ladder of being is 
inteniali2ed it must take on the form of the cross of integration. 
The knowledge that is gained, first at the bottom and then at the 
top of the vertical polos, must return to the centre to give meaning 
and support to Matter, Life and Mind wMch form the horizontal 
of The Cross. One who seeks integral transformation, as King 
Aswapathy does, cannot remain in the heights of the Abyss Jof 
Light. 


Savitri, op. cit, p. 227 . 
ibid.,p. 311 . 
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III 

In the enigma of tlie darkened Vasts, 

111 the passion and self-loss of the Infinite 
When all was plunged in the negating void, 

Non-Being’s niglit could never have been saved 
If Being had not plunged into the dark 
Carrying with it its triple mystic cross. 

Invoking in world-time the timeless truth, 

Bliss changed to sorrow, knowdedg© made ignorant, 

God’s force turned into a child’s helplessness 

Gan bring down heaven by their sacrifice.®^ 

The cosmic Ladder of being could not have come into existence 
without God’s triple mystic cross. According to Sri Aurobindo, 
* ,mind is a subordinate power of Supermind created when Divine 
knowledge accepts the cioss of Ignorance j * Life is similarly a 
subordinate power of the energy aspect of Sachchidaiianda,’ created 
when Divine Consciousness-force takes up the cross of ‘ a child’s 
helplessness’ and, Matter is the substantial form which Divine 
being assumes when it subjects itself to phenomenal existence. 
Divine bliss becomes immanent in finite existence as the soul in the 
heart of every creature through the cross of sorrow. 

In the writings ot 6ri Aurobindo the symbol of sacrifice appears 
together with the symbol of the cross. The Divine Mother accepts 
the experience of ignorance and sufieriiig in order to gather it up 
into the true unity and harmony of her consciousness and thus to 
redeem it : ‘ This is the great sacrifice sometimes called the sacrifice 
ot Puruslia, but more deeply the holocaust of Prakriti, the sacrifice 
of the Divine Mother Sri Aurobindo has here re-interpreted 
the tamiliar hymn of the sacrifice of Purusa in the Rgve dn jjj such 
a way as to emphasize that sorrow, pain, division, ignorance and 
even utter despair which is the cross of Inconscience, are no strangers 
to the Divine experience. 


/A/d., pp. 140-141. 

The Life Divine, op, cit,, p. 242, 

^ Ibid,, Sxi Aurobindo regards the soul or psyche as ‘ a projection and 
action of Divine bliss. 

“ The Mother in Sri Aurobindo Birth Centenary Library, Vol. 25, p. 25. 


Though Sri Aurobindo accepts these symbols of Divine suffer- 
iiig, lie always interprets Divine self-limitation as a purposeful 
deployment of Divine Consciousness. In The Life Divine 
sees the Divine self-veiling as a form of Divine Tapas, an ‘ exclusive 
concentration of consciousness’^^ for a specific purpose. Andj 
in his view, every aspect of the Divine self-limitation in every level 
of the Ladder of being is purposeful. Even falsehood, evil and 
all the forces of the ‘ Undivine ’ have their purpose. Without 
ignorance of infinity there could have been no finite existence 
but, once ignorance is admitted, falsehood follows in its wake. 
For ignorance to endure it must be reinforced by all that is seem- 
ingly contrary to the Divine nature. ‘ For without that perversion 
imperfection could have no standing ground, could not freely 
manifest and maintain its nature as against the presence of the 
underlying Divinity 

In one of his letters Sri Aurobindo says that the presence of 
‘ hostile forces ’ in the world serves the purpose of bringing all 
the possibilities of fiiconscience and ignorance out into the open 
‘for this •world was meant to be a working out of these possibilities 
with the Supramehtal harmonisation as its eventual outcome.’®^ 

It cannot be concluded that because Ari Aurobindo conti- 
nually puts before us a vision of hope lie underplays the problem 
of pain. The symbol of the cross appears again in Shwin when 
the travail of the Mother of Life is described : 

Even with the Light denied that sent her forth 
And the hope dead she needs for her task, 

■ Even when her brightest stars are quenched in Night, 
Nourished by hardship and calamity 
And with pain for her body ’s handmaid, masseuse, nurse, 

Her tortured spirit continues still 

To toil though in darkness, to create though with pangs ; 

She carries crucified God upon her breast.®^ 

Sri Aurobindo’s philosophical position is that the contradic- 
tions and the sufferings of the lower level are resolved by being 

The Life Divine, op. cit,, p. 241. 

Ibid, p. 369. 

On Yoga U Tome One, op, cit., p. 401. 

Savitri, op. cit.,p. 180, 
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When the Son of God drinks the cup of pain, he pays ‘ the 
debt the Eternal owes to the fallen kind For God has laid on 
mankind the burden of living in a world where all that is contrary 
to God — Inconscience, ignorance and falsehood — are allowed 
to unfold their dread possibilities in order that all may be re- 
gathered and redeemed in God. 

It is finished, the dread mysterious sacrifice, 

Offered by God’s martyred body for the world 
Gethsemane and Oalvary are his lot, 

He carries the cross on wliich man’s soul is nailed 

He who has found identity with God 

Pays with the body’s death his soul’s vast light. 

His knowledge inunortal triumphs by his death. 

Hewn, quartered on the scaffold he falls 
His crucified voice proclaims, ‘ I, I am God ; ’ 

‘ Yes all is God ’ peals back Heaven’s deathless call. 

The flower of Godhead grows on the world-tree 
All shall discover God in self and things 
But when God’s messenger comes to help the world 
And lead the soul of earth to higher things. 

He too must carry the yoke he came to unloose ; 

He too must bear the pangs that he would heal. 

Exempt and uiiafflicted by earth’s fate, 

How shall he cure the ills he never felt 

By taking up the cross of pain, the Avatdra realizes Iiis identity 
with the God who first took up the triple mystic cross. Also, 
by taking up the cross of pain, he affirms his identity with those 
who dwell in the darkness of ignorance, for ‘ pain is the signature 
of ignorance Through him they draw closer to the knowledge 
that ‘ all is God ’. The work of the world-redeemer is not; complete 
until Matter is ‘ turned to spirit-stuff’.®’’ 

In Sri Aurobindo’s epic poem, Savitri herself is the symbol 
of the power through which the Avatard's. work is accomplished. 
Savitri discovers that in her soul and in the soul of all beings the 
bliss of the Absolute is incarnate as a dynamic centre of love which 

Ibid., pp. 445, 446. 

Ibid., p, 447, cf. p. 45J, 


can transform pain into a greater joy.®® When Savitri meets Death, 
he tries to break her conviction in the power of love with all the 
arguments that are sounded every day, everywhere against Savltri’s 
position. He reminds her that it is a world of pain, evil and false- 
hood, and that all are under the law of death. She answers that 
the present is but a stage of transition in the world’s evolution. 
The creative energy of the Divine Mother is present here and now 



place in this world. , 

My will is greater than thy law, O Death ; 

My love is stronger than the bonds of Fate ; 

Our love is the heavenly seal of the Supreme. 

I guard that seal against thy rendering hands. 

Love must not cease to live upon the earth ; 

For Love is the bright link, ‘ twixt earth and heaven, 



a complete re-orieniation in the hearts of people can break the 
present pattern of enlarging collective egos and achieve genuine 
harmony. 

In his work Evolution in Religion,'^^ R, C. Zachner has outlined 
the similarities betw’'een the views of Aurobindo and Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin. The difference between them is one of 
emphasis. Sri Aurobindo visualizes tlic transformation taldng 
place in this very earth and in the body of flesh — every level of 
the great ladder of being must remain. Even Incoiiscient Night 
is not destroyed but is changed into ‘silver peace’ and in her 
‘ mystic folds of light ’ she nurses ‘ a greater dawn 


Ibid., p. 515, 

Ibid., p. 633. 

R. C. Zaehiier, Evolution in Religion, Oxford : Clarendon Press, 197i . 
Savitri, op. cit.yp.lM. ... 

* The author acknowledges her gratitude to Angela Sumegi v/ho helped her 
with stimulating discussions in the writing of this article and to Dr. Harsha 
Deheeja who first read Savitri with her. 
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EVANGELISM : THE ENCOUNTER OF FAlTIIS . . 

IN A PLURALISTIC WORLD: 

Charles A. Ryerson 

In some walks of life it may be true that if a job is worth 
doing, it is worth doing badly; But this is not one of them. 
The stakes are too high. For in the last analysis, the very 
shape of the world in which we live may well be determined, 
amid the welter of religions, ideologies (also involving faith, 
let us not forget), doctrines, theories and impressions, by what 

lakes place in tlie human mind and heart at the point were 

faith meets faith. 

— Etic Faith Meets Faith 

After spending twenty-seven years bouncing between India 
and America, I find myself more concerned than ever with ' what 
takes place in the human mind and heart at the point where faith 
meets faith’. Not too long ago I attended a major missionary 
conference in the . United States. It was an unusual decision for 
mo because l am primarily a historian of religion, but I wns invited 
and I went. The conference brought together a wide range of 
approaches to Christian mission and evangelism. One of the 
groups distributed a relatively new magazine, Today's Mission, 
put out by a para-Ghurch organization centred in southern Ga,!!- 
fornia. A speaker hailed this publication ‘ primarily edited by 
young people ’ as having a quality close to that of National Geo- 
graphic magazine. Indeed, it did have many colour photographs, 
but its spelling left much to be desired ! 

The Neo-Conservatives 

1 was immediately intrigued because Today's Mission- had 
on its cover a colourful photo of Indians bathing in the Ganges, 
under which appeared the caption, ‘ India : A desolate people 
in search of God The editorial trumpeted : 

India is the tra^c story of a vast nation left for centuries 
to -the... binding clutches of Satan. The striking existence 



and urged ‘ missionary specialists ’ to be ‘ elusive about tlieir 
intent wlieii applying for a visa,’ ^ 

111 addition to providing more than ample justification for 
the Indian Government’s visa policy, this magazine and its article 


circles, , , 

As soon as I glanced at the article two incidents flashed through 
my mind. One took place several years ago in Madurai, Tamil 
Nadu. I was watching a religious procession winding through 
the streets of the old temple city. Seeing an image of a god I 
didn’t recognize, I asked a somewhat ragged coolie standing next 
to me who the god was. Hu looked at me rather condescendingly 
and replied, ‘ That's no god, God is love {anhu in Tamil).’ So 
much for the power of the ‘ binding clutches of Satan 

The other incident was one about which 1 read. In the ravaged 
Bronx section of New York City, Mother Teresa has set up a branch 
of her Missionaries of Charity. One of the Indian nuns com- 
mented to a reporter that in New York old people presented more 
of an emotional need than a material one. Mn India, even with 
the poverty, they have children and grandcliildren around. At 
least they’re together even if they’re lacking things of the world. 

Here (in N.Y.) people are just so alone.’"* One wonders 

which culture is really desolate. 

^ Today's Mission, Pasadena, California (Marcli-Aprii), 1982, p. 4. 

‘ Ibid., p. 13, 

® The New York Times, April 6, 1979. , 
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Despite its financial strength and chauvinistic appeals, I am 
not going to spend more time on this neo-conservative approach 
of evangelism to other religions. Its condescending, psendo- 
intellectiial, stifling stance remains arid and heretical. Study 
after study demonstrates that these groups, in addition to their 
theological superficiality, draw mainly from each other and from 
others from ‘churched’ backgrounds. Their appeal to non- 
Christians remains very limited.^ 

The Secular Liberationists 

Two other more serious approaches to the encounter of faiths 
are attempting to occupy centre stage. One of these was well- 
represented at the conference I attended. Its strongest backers 
came from Latin America but it had its advocates from every 
continent and is well-known in India. It is, of course, called 
‘ liberation theology ’ and draws part of its inspiration from Marxist 
theo-ry. That theory may leave something to be desired. 

Karl Marx, in 1853, saw British rule in India as having ‘ a 
double mission to fulfill .... .one destructive, and the other re- 
generative — ^the annihilation of the old Asiatic society— and the 
laying of the material foundations of Western society in Asia.’® 
Improved communications, especially the railways, would lead 
this transformation, followed by the rise of modern industry. That 
industry ‘will dissolve the hereditary divisions of labour upon 
which rest the Indian castes, those decisive impediments to Indian 
progress .... For him, India’s worst feature was ‘the self- 
sufficient inertia’ caused by the ‘ stereotype and disconnected 
atoms’ of Indian villages and castes. There is no doubt that 
Marx expected that Indian development would follow the pattern 
alleged to characterize Western history. For Marx, modern 
India would be both Western and socialist in a Western way. 


* See, for example, the study, ‘Circulation of the Saints Revisited’ by 
Reginald W, Bibby and Merlin B. Brinkerhofif. Only 13% of the converts 
to tlie conservative congregations they studied came from outside that back- 
ground and of those only one in four could be considered to be of a ‘ non- 
churched* background, f’rom a paper given at the meeting of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, Providence, R.I., October 22, 1982. 

® Karl Marx, ‘ The British Rule in India,’ Selected Works, If, p. 652. 

® /Md, pp. 661-662, 
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. There is miichMoubt as to wliothor India ever had such atomized 
inertia. Oscar Lewis, a noted anthropologist, has suggested 
that India’s traditional system was a ‘ rural cosmopolitanism ’, 
with every village and caste related in complex ways to net-works 
of others. Marx, however, was pmpounding a philosophy of 
history and a theory of social science which many others have 
since followed. Rather than treating tradition (Gememadiaft— 
comniimity) and modernity {GescUschaft — society) as ideal types 
to be used for the purpose of analysis, he ‘ historicized ’ them, 
posting a ‘ progressive ’ linear movement tiirougli time in which 
‘ tradition’ inexorably and irretrievably becomes ‘ niodernity 
which is Western, 

I am distressed by this simplistic social theory which has dis- 
torted Giiristians’ ability to more accurately discern the world 
around them. 1 am even more disturbed that so many Christian 
theologians view Marx’s ethnocentric and imperialistic ideas as a 
model on which to build. 

Liberation theology is in many ways an outgrowth of ‘ secular 
theology From difterent directions the thought of Barth, Bult- 
mann, and Bonhoeffer has also been used to advance the idea 
that secularization of traditional soefoties is a desirable and feasible 
goal. One of the best of these thinkers is Arend Th. van Leeuwen, 
whose book, Chmtianity in World History, states the position 
most boldly. Van Leeuwen utilized Friedrich Gogarten’s defini- 
tion of secularization: a historical movement whereby V human 
existence comes to be determined by the dimension of time and 
history Secularization is not the closed ideology of secularism 
hut a necessary consequence of the Christian foith whereby humans 
are freed from mythological bondage to explore the secular realm 
for its treasures and their advanceaient. 

Van Leottwen has his own progressive dichotomy, the move- 
ment from ‘ontocratic’ to ‘theocratic’. Ontocracy is primarily 
present in Asia. It posits a monistic pattern of thouglit whose 
myths and symbols stress the primordial identity of humans with 
the whole cosmos. Ritual and ethics are conservative and arc 
designed to maintain or recreate harmony with the cosmic order. 


’’ Arend Th. van Leeuwen, Christianity in World History, London : 
Edinburgh House Press, 1964, p. 334. . . ■ 
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Theocracy on the other hand, is rooted in Old Testament pro- 
phetic religion. Humans have a covenant relation to their God 
which releases them to be ‘ creative and critical reshapers of the 
structures of the world Theocratic existence is historic existence 
and theocratic ethics are revolutionary. Van Leeuweii, and others, 
view the encounter of Eastern societies with ‘ modernity ’ as an 
example of continuing expansion of secularization and therefore 
of a history that has its centre in Christ.® 

I accept that secularization can be a part of the Providence 
of God. After all, Luther said somewhere that perhaps God would 
rather hear the curses of the ungodly than the ‘alleluias of the 
pious’. What I object to in van Leeuweii’s thought is exactly 
what I object to in Marx’s social theory (and in the neo-conser- 
vatives) : the viewpoint is ethnocentric, one-sided, and imposes 
a simplistic pattern on history. Perhaps Eastern religions were 
never as closed as van Leeuwen thinks they were. I feel certain 
they were not. 

A Critique from Tamil Nadu 

A couple of examples from Tamil Nadu’s long history point 
to a considerable openness to change. Anbu, love, the word 
the Tamil coolie used when he replied to my question during the 
religious procession, was present in Tamil by the time the Christian 
era dawned. A. L. Basham, the well-known Australian scholar 
of India, has written that anbu contains a concept of ‘ the love of 

God reflected by the worshipper in love for his fellows 

Tirumuiar, a semi-legendary figure who lived around the sixth 
or seventh century A.D., strongly articulated anbu, self-giving 
love : ‘ The ignorant think that love {anbu) and Siva are two 
different things ; they do not know that love is Siva.’^“ Ho also 
could say, ‘ Mankind is one and God is one ’ (‘ One God and one 
community 

® This discussion is drawn not only from van Leeuwen but from a discus- 
sion by Carl F. Hallencreutz, New Approaches to Men of Other Faiths, Geneva : 
World Council of Churches, 1970, pp. 68-69. 

® A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, Nqss York ; Grove Press, 1959, 
P.33L 

Love of God, trans. and cd. M. Dhavamony, London : Oxford University 
Press, 1971, p. 128. 

R. Rangachari, trans,, An Anthology of Indian Literature, cd, K. Santhanam, 
Bombay : Bahantya Vidya Bhavan, 1969, p, 584. . . 
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The later Tamil siddhars, an iconoclastic wandering group of 
yogins who echoed pan-Indian siddhar themes, continued Tiru- 
nmlar^s approach. Pattirahiriyar, a siddhar, probably lived bet- 
ween the tenth and twelfth centuries. His Lamentations {Pulambal) 
are well-known to the conimon people of Tamil Nadu. A verse 
goes as follows : 

When shall we be one great brotherhood 
Unbroken by the tyranny of caste 
Which Kapila in early days withstood 
And taught that men were one in times now passed 

Here anbu, in the ideal of a casteless brotherhood, is extended 
to the social structure. A future hope is expressed in terms of 
what is daimed to be a past reality. A casteless society is what 
is longed for, not as a good for which one strives, but as a return 
to an original condition. Change is desired but it is change legiti- 
mated by an archaic model. 

The figure Pattirahiriyar turns to is Kapila, already a quasi- 
mythicai figure in Pattirahiriyar ’s day. Kapila is almost certainly 
the author of Xht Kapild Ahaval, a document of which the follow- 
ing lines are representative * 

Oh Brahmins, list to me 
In all this blessed land 
There is but one great caste 
One tribe and brotherhood. 

One God doth dwell above, 

^ And' he hath, made us one , 

In birth and frame and tongue. 

If, therefore, Oh ye fools 
. Youwould observe and do , ■ 
precepts of your ancestors, 

: V Give alms 'to all who 'need, \ 

And, as for this life, avoid 
All that is mean .... 


Charles E. Gover, trails, and ed., Folk Soitgs of Soutkorn India, London : 
Trubner and Co., 1872, p. 159. 
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The Kapiki Ahavalh probably no older than the ninth centnry 
blit, even for the slightly later Pattirahiriyar, it has great legiti- 
macy because it bears Kapila’s name. Kapila is a time-honoured 
figure ill the Tamil country. Around the first or seciond century 
A.D. there had been a legendary poet named Kapila who was the 
friend of a great chieftain, Pari. The name, Kapila, also conjures 
up images of an early North Indian figure traditionally associated 
with Sernkya Yoga philo'sophy. 

From this small example one can discover that the Tamil tradi- 
tion, as other Indian traditions, was always in flux. There was 
always protest against Brahminic superiority and the varna (caste) 
system. This protest justified itself by appealing to an earlier 
age. One . sees here a clear illustration of what Milton Singer, 
M. N, Srinivas and other anthropologists familiar with India have 
termed the ‘ traditionalization of change’. Change is always 
present and it is consciously adopted, not as a movement toward 
a future ideal, but as an attempt to regain what is viewed as a lost 
ideal. In the Tamil {skldhars it was an attempt to recreate an origt- 
iial cosmic order (lo use van Leeuwen’s terms) but, while conser- 
vative in the sense that it sought to conserve what it viewed as a 
primal set of values, that conservatism served to make its advocates 
^ creative and critical reshapers of the structures of the world, ’ 
to echo van Leouwen’s terminology. 

To subsume the many cultures of this world under sweeping 
generalizations like ‘ontocratic ’ and ‘theocratic’ is to avoid the 
difficult but necessary research into these cultures that should bo 
part of the Glirislian encounter with them. While ‘ tradition ’ 
and " modernity % ‘ ontocracy ’ and ‘ theocracy ’ may be useful 
— as the pioneering sociologist Max Weber found — as ideal types 
the actual historical record of cultures presents a mueh more 
ambiguous and complex picture. 

Ratlicr than seciilarizsitioii, it may well be that the concept 
of a chosen people moving through history guided by n special 
destiny has been the Judeo-Christian contribution to a sense of 
directed liistory. This has Jed not to secularization but to a growth 
of quasi-religious uatiqiialisms which often act. as idolatrous surro- 
gate religions or which justify themselves through traditional 
religions. 
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111 Tamil Nadu, politics has been doininated for more than 
fifteen years by ‘ Dra vidian ’ movements that call for a more 
■ rational religion ’ than traditional Hinduism but they venerate 
the siddhars &iid .mo ^ Tirumular’s ancient slogan Mankind is 
one and God is one’ (‘One God and one community’) as their 
own. While praising modernization they discover their identity 
deep in their own interpretations of Tamil Nadu’s past. This 
movement is so dominant today that its two major parties, the 
A. I. A. D. M. K. and the D. M. K., which feud with each other* 
in a by-elcction to the Lok in September, 1982, swept the 

vote to such a degree that all other parties, including Indira Gandhi’s 
Congress, forfeited their deposits. 

Thus ‘ inodeniity ’ has brought new vitality to many ‘ traditional ’ 
religions and cultures — although that renewal of tradition is coupled 
with a sense of directed change, of history. After the Iranian 
revolution this viewpoint should need relatively little defending. 
Everywhere around the world, from the ‘ New Right’ in America; 
to Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland, to’ Buddhists 
in Thailand and Burma, to virtually the entire Islamic world, one 
discovers aroused nationalisms expressing themselves in religious, 
rather than secular, idioms. Some of these movements are crea- 
tive, sonic are destructive, and many are both, but they actively 
challenge the notion that ‘religion’ is vanishing or is irrelevant 
to an interpretation of the contemporary world scene. 

The truth seems to confirm what early sociologists such as 
Max Weber and Emil Durkheim postulated more than fifty years 
ago. Humankind has an urging toward transcbndence, it seeks 
a justifying meaning for life. Groups need to sacralize their 
central values. Perhaps antJiropologist Conrad Arensberg, w:ho 
has done some research in India, has put it most simply and suc- 
cinctly : ‘ Modernization proceeds as much by accommodating 
old and new together as by sweeping the old aside.’^"^ Later he 
mentions the importance of ide.ntifying ‘ persistences and Invns- 
formations in the wake of worldwide modernizing pressures’ and 
he remarks that many groups are not necessarily abandoning 
but niiher expanding their ancient ways.’^® Identifying these 

Cfjnrad Arensberg, ‘F-oreword,' Owen Lynch, The Poliths of Untouchrihi- 
lity, No.v York: Colurni^iii IJiiivefsiiv Press, 1969, p. IX. 
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persistences and transformations— and expansions— is an important 
part of the Christian encounter with cultures and religions. A 
native belief in a modernizing and secularizing world, in which 
tradition and religion progressively vanish, can only inhibit that 
essential task. 

It was an article by Bishop Lesslie Newbi gin, long associated 
with India, that first spurred van Leeuwen to begin his book.^® 
Last year, in a private conversation, Bishop Newbigin said to me 
that probably the secularization argument had been carried too 
far. ‘ What I see around me, ’ said the Bishop, ‘ is not a secular 
England but a pagan England. ’ Paganism, of course, is very 
different from secularization. ‘Human existence is becoming 
increasingly determined by the dimension of time and history ’ 
but those histories and views of time differ radically. It is religious, 
pluralism which is growing, not secularization. 

Tiie New Spirituality 

If I am disturbed by the many one-sided theologies of the 
secular, I am even more upset by another breed of theologian/ 
social scientist who writes of the Christian encounter with other 
religions. I call this view ‘ the new spirituality It was not well 
represented at the conference I attended, althougir the respected 
scholar Wilfred Cantwell Smith articulated a version of it. For 
Smith, 

Faith is always in essence one and the same expression of 
man’s relationship to the Transcendent .... .Faith .... .is 
simply faith and it matters not at all .... .whether that 
faith be expressed in the thought patterns, symbols, and 
imagery of the Hindu, Christian, Muslim, or Jewish tradi- 
tions. The encounter of religions, therefore, is the encounter 
which penetrates the mundane observables of the individual 
traditions (where they remain, of course, vitally important) 
into the depths where faith lives (where they do not).” 

Smith must be respected because of his long and fruitful labours 
in the field of scholarship and evangelism. 

See Arend Th. van Leeuwen, Christianity in W&rld 
Edinburgh House Press, 1964, pp. 15-16. Newbigin’s article appeared in 
C, C. West and D. M. Paton (eds.), The Missionary Church in East and West 
London; S.C.M. Press, 1959. 

Eric J. Sharpe, Meets Faith, London : S.C,M. Press, 1977, p. 150. 
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Many of the writers who express variants of this viewpoint 
are reiativcly recent converts to the new spirituality. Harvey 
Gox is Turning East from The Secular City, Bishop John A.T. 
Robinson is no longer Honest to God since he has discovered that 
Truth is Two-Eyed. Peter Berger has abandoned The Homeless 
Mind to mibvaco The Heretical Imperative. 

More serious than these * pop ’ expressions, however, is the 
viewpoint of the philosopher of religion, John Hick. In 1973 he 
published God and the Universe of Faiths, proving that he, too, 
had discovered a plurality of religions in the world. As with 
almost all of these recent discoverers of non-Westem religions, 
he displays virtually no knowledge of earlier writings on — and 
wrestlings with — the subject. He has since published Truth and 
Dialogue in World Religions — Conflicting Truth-Claims — an in- 
credible ‘ dialogue ’ since all the participants in the work, except 
one, are Westerners (althouglr several are very able Westerners). 
As recently as January 21, 1981, Hick has written in The Christian 
Century of how he discovered only ‘ ten or twelve years ago ’ that 
it ‘ seems more important and more illuminating to study the 
multifarious relationships of humankind as a whole to the divine 
than to study as an isolated phenomenon only that particular form 

“ It is somewhat wicked to do so but I cannot resist com.nenting on Peter 
Berger’s first trip to India in 1979. The only Protestant worship service he 
attended was at St. Mark’s Cathedral in Bangalore. He went while visiting 
the C.I.S.R.S. Writing about this later, he was ‘ struck by the fact that many 
people left their shoes behind and walked up barefoot to receive communion, 
and I reflected that no Western penitential meaning was to be ascribed to this, 
but rather the more interesting meaning that Indians normally take their shoes 
off at home. This congregation of Indian Christians felt perfectly at home 
in this setting, which, to an outsider seemed like a curious cultural transplant’. 
Peter Berger, ‘A Funeral in Calcutta,’ Theology Today (October 1979), p, 399. 
These Christians were indeed ‘ more at home ’ than even Berger realized. Tak- 
ing off one’s shoes in a place of worship is, of course, an ancient custom not 
only in India but in much of the Near East and Japan. These worshippers were 
adapting a Hindu principle to their Christian worship.' (But perhap? Westerners 
are really adapting a Western custom when ttey wear shoes in Church.) We 
are all syncretists Wt Berger’s failure to see the bare feet in relation to Indian 
forms of worship (he rejected ‘ Western penitentialism *) demonstrates the danger 
of Western social scientists, deeply involved for several years in advancing 
the claims of the secular, being converted to the new spirituality, rushing off to 
India, observing briefly, and then dashing back to the U.S.A. to write about it. 
I should add here that I found Bishop Robinson’s (another pilgrim to the 
C.I.S.R.S.) book very helpful. He was an astute observer and a careful foot- 
noter, giving credit where credit was due. ( 
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of faith within which I happen to He delights in informing 

us that he has spent ‘nearly a year in Hindu India and Buddhist 
Sri Lanka/^° 

Obviously I cannot present here an adequate exposition of 
Hick’s theoretical viewpoint, but one gains the flavour of it through 
a quotation from the article which echoes the ‘ pop ’ sentiments I 
mentioned earlier : 

Occasionally attending worship in mosque and synagogue, 
temple and gurdwara, I came to see as evident that essentially 
the same activity takes place in them as in a Christian church : 
human beings meet, within the framework of a particular 
religious culture, to open their spirits to a higher reality 
which is regarded both as being the source of all their good 
and as making a total claim upon the living of their lives* 
it has become abundantly clear to me that each of the great 
world faiths constitutes a perception of and a response to 
the ultimate divine reality which they all in their different 
ways affirm, and also that witliin each there are to be found 
true saints through whom the Transcendent shines within 
the fabric of our human Ufe.'"^ 

To see as ‘ evident: ’ and ‘ abundantly clear ’ — especially on the 
basis of such limited experience — what puzzles so many historians 
of religion, is surely a sign of egocentrism run wild. How can he 
affirm u'hat even those in the mosque, gnrdwara, and synagogue 
do not affirm ? His ‘ Buddhist Sri Lanka ’ and ‘ Hindu India ’ 
are in reality pluralist Societies, often rent In- confficts between 
Hindus and Buddhists in one and among Hindus. Sikhs, and Mus- 
lims in the other. SliouldnT philosophers of religion pay atten- 
tion do the worshippers’ opinions of themselves and of the sacred 
which ihey worship ? Isn’t the articulation of then' fai th i mportant ? 
Here the Imperialism and ethnocentrism of Marx is stood on 
its head with a vengeance. The new spirituality is discovered 
and embraced uncritically or by an imconsctously Western 
standard. 


John Hick, ‘ Pluralism anti the Reality of the Transccack-nt,’ The Christian 
Century (January 21, 1981), p, 45, 
p. 46, 
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As a historian of religion, I am conyiiiced that subjective faith 
is only made publicly available through the artieiilatod expressions 
of it. One can spealc of faith only throitgh the public vehicles 
of symbols, myths, and rituals—religions— which can' be observed, 
read about, and listened to. These sets of symbols, myths, and 
rituals give a unique ethos, tone, tint to each religious tradition. 
That distinctive ethos determines, to. a: large degree, the way in 
which adherents of each tradition approach what they feel is contact 
with the Transcendent— and what that , Transcendent is. To 
attempt to separate an ‘ essence ’ of faith from the faithful’s public 
expressions of it is not only a .fruitless but misleading pastime. 
The public vehicles of faith are not accidental ; they are shaping 
and determining factors of the faith. On© may be able to sub- 
jectively distinguish ‘ faith ’ from ‘ religion ’ but one cannot express 
or observe faith apart from religion. I am reminded of Rabindra" 
nath Tagore’s comment when he first' visited Indonesia; ‘I see 
India all around me but I don’t recognize it.’ Myths, symbols, 
and rituals from India had deeply affected Indonesia but they had 
‘ mixed ’ differently, giving Indonesia its own distinctive etlios. 
l ean only agree with Eric Shaipe when he writes, 

It is only through a dialogue; in which, the actual lives of 
actual believers come to full expression— as they are and 
not as the theologian or comparative religionist would shape 
them— that believers can find a common way to deeper 
understanding of themselves, of one another, and of God.-^ 

Dialogue with actual Hindus is one of my favourite occupa- 
tions. And one of my most enjoyable dialogue partners is 
Chidambaram, a Tamil just a bit younger than I, with whom I’ve 
dialogued for almost twenty-live years. 1 cheerfully confess that 
there is not much evidcjitce of his ‘ becoming Christian ’ in any 
sense that I understand or represent. I do have the conviction, 
Iiowevor, that Ohidambararn and I are being transformod as wq 
participate together in his culture. 

A fairly recent letter from Chidambaram, who is certainly 
not of the Westernized elite, portrays his present position. Here 
are a few excerpts : 


Sharpe, Faith Meets Faith, p. 150., . 
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The faith in me began to grow more and more. I do not 
like to retnrii to the other world where people are thinking 
that their religion is superior to the other. That is the main 
reason for all these calamities. All this chaos in this world 
is started only because of (exclusive) religion. All religions 
are best. I differ from your opinion that there is one best 
religion. (So much for my twenty-five year attempt to 
try to get him to accept the Barthian distinction between 
religion and faith !) In the ways that all are leading to- 
wards Him, all are best in one way or the other. If we study 
all religions and have faith in all of them, then only can 
we have faith in Him. All paths are leading toward ‘ One 
God Otherwise I can say all paths are coming from one 

place I have decided from now to grow my faith in 

Him by having faith in all religion. If you feel mine right, 
all right. Otherwise, also all right. 

One can see just how close Chidambaram’s position is to that 
of the new spiritualists- This is not surprising for their perspective 
is essentially neo-Hindu although they ground it in different roots. 
This does not necessarily make them, or Chidambaram, mistaken 
but one wonders how any kind of meaningful dialogue can go on 
when both partners are convinced that they share a common essen- 
tial faith and the outward forms and expressions of that faith are 
only accidental and meaningless. Good dialogue needs good 
disagreement. It is this that provides the toughness which can 
make for mutual discovery and transformation. Neo-spiritualist 
and neo-Hindu dialogue simply dissolves into a saccharine cele- 
bration of abstract ‘ faith 

One can leave these new spiritualists with the words of the 
Roman Catholic Klaus Klostermaier, who in his book Hindu 
and Christian in Vrindaban (U.S. edition entitled In the Paradise 
oj Krishna) has written the best account of dialogue between a 
Christian and Hindus that I have yet read. With that aloof abrasive- 
ness for which I so admire him, Klostermaier writes ; 

The theologian at 70'’F with a well-fed god compiles very 
nicely what other theologians at 70°F with well-fed gods 
have written before him. Everything is well documented ; 
the footnotes take up almost half the page. French, English, 
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Lutin and Greek authors are quoted. They know exactly 
that God’s grace, like American development aid, is meant 
for all heathen, for the pro-US ones as well as for the others. 
The former get a little more. If only everybody follows 
nicely the road prescribed by their ministers and prelates, 
there will be enough for everybody. This is very convenient 
for the 70°.F theologians ; in that case they do not have to 
go themselves to where it is 120”F. . . . , 

They have an easy time, the 70° F theologians. They settle 
down in some library and find enough books there by means 
of which it can be proved that the non-Ghristian religions 
are the normal way to salvation for the non-Ghristian, that 
each one finds God even without mission — ^that one should 
not distufo the conscience of a non-Christian, In Europe’s 
libraries no goats die of heat-stroke, there are no vultures 
and no dogs eating the goats.^® . 

Klostermaier points in the right direction. The encounter 
of faith with faith cannot be done primarily in the library or class- 
room and it cannot operate out of a predetermined theology or 
social theory. The interaction of the ‘ modern ’ with the ‘ tradi- 
tional the ‘ secular ’ with the ‘ religious the ‘ oiitocratic ’ with 
the ‘ tiieocratic ‘ cosmos ’ with ‘ history ’ must be observed 
in action. It must come from a theology and/or social theory 
which has been lived. 

1 have briefly discussed three approaches to evangelism, the 
Christian encounter with other religions : the nco-conscrvative, 
the secular-libcrationist, and the neo-spiritualist. The lirst two 
arc consciously ethnocentric ; the first in that it equates its brand 
of Christian religion wdth salvation, the second in that it posits 
a linear model of progressive secularization which it views as the 
working out of the Judeo-Christian prophetic message. For 
both of these approaches other religions are either Satanic (the 
neo-conservatives) or an ultimately outmoded opiate (the secular- 
liberationists). The neo-spiritualists, love religion, seeing in all. 
of its outward manifestations an underlying universal essence, 

Klaus Kiosteniaaicr, Hhtdu ani Christian in Vrindahan. London : S.C.M 
Press, 1969, pp. 4i, 47-48. 
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the faith of religious humankind. It, too, is usually ethnocentric, 
however, for it tends to read its own religious viewpoints into the 
faith of others. 

Dialogue: Acts 10 ; 1-35 

My own approach is not at all original. It emphasizes dia- 
logue With individuals and with cultures-one’s own and others. 
While not new, this position did not have a major public advocate 
at the conference I attended, leading me to believe that it often 
needs to be rethought and re-evaluated. Klostermaicr sets the 
problem In an article which preceded and foreshadowed his 
Lual experiment in dialogue, he wrote : ‘ We do need a theology 
of dialogue — ^but still more we need a theology for dialogue— and 
more than anything else we need a genuine dialogue in depth, 
which is very rare as yet.’^‘^ Dialogue, according to another 
source, refers to ‘ any honest confrontation between adherents 
of different religions where the participants meet and challenge 
each other testifying to the depth of their own experience to what 
stands forth as being of ultimate concern, and it implies a chalienge 
to the Christian to listen to and understand the paiinei of anothei 

faith’.^" 

The New Testament story, recounted in Acts 10 : i-35, of the 
conversion of Cornelius, best illustrates, for me, the tlieine of 
Christian dialogue with those who come troni other cultuics and 
religions. My black friends in America continually^ remind me 
that Cornelius was not the first Gentile convert; that iionour goes 
to the Ethiopian eunuch, a person much more racially aiul sexually 
suspect than the good Cornelius ! 

We read that Cornelius was a good man, although a Roman, 
and angels urged him to seek out Peter. Peter, a practicing Jewish 
Christian vdio followed all the laws of his .Tewish tradition, is 
granted a vision of what he considered to be unclean foods. But 
God tells him that all that he has created is clean. When Gomelms’ 
representatives visit him, Peter understands and goes to Cornelius, 


Klaus Klostermaicr, ‘ Dialogue— The Work of God, oi H. .Tai Singh, 
ifer-religions Dialogue, Bangalore: CISRS, 1967, p. 118, Jui Smgb s oook 

an extremely valuable and early source on dialogue. 

study Encounter, Vol. HI, No, 2, pp. SSih Quoted m Hallencreutz, p. 17.. 
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pdintliig.out that li©s Peter, is not the sacred one and should not 
be bowed down to. , Both Peter and Cornelius are changed -by 
tlieir meeting., ..... ... .... . . . ' . ^ 

; This jjassage says at least four things to me about evangelism— 
the encdiiiiter of faith with faith. First, no person is unacceptable 
or uiicloaii 'to the Ghrist.iaii God.' God shows no partiality and 
has no fevoiirites. Our God is a God who loves all persons and 
all mitioiis. This sounds like such a simple lesson : truly. God 
has .made of one blood all the nations of the earth. Often, however, • 
it is difficult for GhristiarivS to accept this simple truth. Some- 
how, Giiristiaiis feel, while God may love everyone, surely he loves 
us and other Ghristians the best I At . least Ghristians must be 
the first among equals. _ The text, is cle,ar, however, God loves 
all equally: ■ 'Hindi!,, .Buddhist, Muslim, Jew,. Christian, Gomimiiiist,. 
etc. No person is unacceptable or unclean to the God of the New 
Testament. , . ' , . . . ^' 

The second lesson of this passage is that while all. persons are 
loved equally and share a common humanity because of their 
coninion Creator, still they are differentiated from each other 
by their nationhood, their culture. Peter is clearly a very Jewish 
Christian, obeying the dietary and hospitality laws of his Jewish 
culture. Cornelius is just as obviously, .a Gentile, He is a good , 
man but, nonetheless, an officer of the dreaded Italian Cohort, 
part of an occupying army enforemg imperialistic rule. .But 
(and this is the second part of the second lesson) God's spirit works 
through history and culture. .It met Peter and Cornelius in the 
midst of their own histories. The spirit of God is always incar- 
nated in specllic: acts and deeds in history and cuituro. Culture 
is such’ an important category precisely because it is difl.crciit for 
diftbreiit people and nations. No challenge is greater for the 
person who goes forth in the name of Christ than confronting 
a culture which is different from one’s own. It is not only in food 
and dress but in everyday habits that one discovers the vast dif- 
ferences and barriers of culture. ■ 

Every society, for example, has social hypocrisies. Wo all 
have them and they are accepted by all because they help us to 
get through difficult soeiat encounters. India lias these social 
hypocrisies, as does America, but the important point to remember 


is not that they are hypocrisies but that they are different. I well 
remember an exuberant, outgoing, ‘executive type’ American 
church official (I shall not mention his denomination !) who once 
visited me in India. He walked up to one of my usually articulate 
Indian friends with his confident smile, his hand out-thrust, and 
he bellowed, ‘I’m so glad to meet you ! ’ My friend looked at 
him with genuine puzzlement and quietly asked, ‘ Why ? ’ 

The major barrier to creative Westem-Indian contact, however, 
is Western in construction. It is the division erected by Western 
racial arrogance during the past three hundred years. The des- 
tructive effects of this air of superiority were most forcefully brought 
home to me in one unforgettable experience. I was riding on an 
Indian train and came one night to a small station far from any 
city. I had to wait until morning for a connecting train, soT 
spent the night sleeping on the station platform. In the morning 
the stationraaster found me there and invited me into the station 
for breakfast. Like most stationniasters he was educated and spoke 
fluent English. He was lonely in the little backwater station. 
We were carrying on a rather sophisticated conversation (probably 
about Shakespeare) when he suddenly said, ‘ Most Westerners 
think we’re black monkeys. You don’t think that, do you?’ 
The anguished poignancy of that question has never ceased to 
haunt me. It is often forgotten that the scars left by Imperialism 
are not primarily economic. When one studies Western-Third 
World relations, one should remember Freud as well as Marx I 
1 am certain, however, that God’s creative spirit, his Word, Christ 
was speaking to me in all these specific intercultural encounters. 
That is where Christ continually incarnates himself, leading us 
forward, ‘cleaning up’ (as Acts puts it) peoples and cultures all 
■the'tirae... 

However, while we are all creatures of a given culture, the en- 
counter with Christ always should mean that Christians break 
with culture. This is the third lesson of the Acts passage. The 
meeting with Christ brings a discontinuity in one’s history and 
with one’s culture which, paradoxically, liberates one into all the 
world. One learns that one is in the world but not of it. The 
early Christian epistle. Letter to Diognetus, comments that one 
who follows Christ is at home in all the nations of the world but 


also an alien and a stranger in all lands, fn our time Karl Barth 
has underlined this essential truth. 

In the Acts passage, Peter fiercely clings to his Jewish dietary 
habits. When he feels hungry, God sends him a sailcloth filled 
with iiQii-kosher creatures. God tells him to kill and cat. Peter 
cries out, ‘ No, Lord, no. I have never eaten anything profane 
or unclean.’ God replies, ‘ It is not for you to call prohine what 
God counts clean. ’ Peter puzzles over the meaning of this and 
then Cornelius’ messengers arrive and Peter sets forth — breaking 
another of his culture's laws by entering a Gentile’s home. Oorne- 
lius, after he becomes a Ohristian, will break in an important way 
with his Romanness. 

This raises the fourth issue of the Acts passage. Peter does 
not convert Cornelius to his faith. The spirit of God, Christ, 
calls Peter forth from his limited cultural understanding of Christ 
and through the historical meeting with Cornelius, both Peter 
and Cornelius arc transformed. Both meet Christ and mch is 
transformed by God in Christ. Peter’s understanding of Christ 
is as much deepened and changed as is that of Cornelius. All 
too often a Christian views evangelism as converting another 
person to his or her '■ religion Rather, the encounter, which 
always occurs at a specific moment in history and in a specific 
cultural context, helps the Christian clean up his or her limited 
understanding of Christ and Christianity and leads the Church 
into a deeper understanding and awareness of just who Christ is. 

This concept is beautifully summed up in two quotations, 
each of which comes from South Asia, A. G. Hogg was a famous 
Scottish Presbyterian educator-missionary to India, For more 
than thirty years he served at Madras Christian College, part of 
the time as principal. At the famous 1938 International Missionary 
Council Conference at Tambaram, where the college is located* 
Hogg wu'ote ; 

In its worst form proselytism is the effort to get persons to 
join our party because it is ours. In its best form it is the 
effort to get persons to join our party because we ourselves 
believe it to be the right party. Evangelism, on the other 
hand, is the effort to bring people to the feet of our Divine 


Master, leaving it to Him to tell them whether to join our 
party, or vsonic other party, or no party at . 

The second quotation conies from D. T. Niles, a Methodist 
from Sri Lanka (then Ceylon) who was one of the . remarkable 
group of South Asian Christians who founded, in 1947, the pioneer- 
ing- Ghuroli of South India. While I was a student in 1961 at 
Union Theological Seminary in Now York City, I heard D. T. Niles 
say the following : 

To be evangelists is not an undertaking to spread Christianity. 
It is rather to be caught wilhin the explosion of the Gospel. 

Christ is at work and in his‘ working we are caught, 

impelled, given until we become part of the lives of those 
to whom we arc sent. Then we find that since we meet 
one another in Jesus, not only am I given to my neighbour 
but he is given to me and vve are comforted together. An 
evangelist who in. the process of evangelism docs not learn 
more about: Jesus Christ, from the situation to which he has 
been sent is not engaged in evangelism. He is engaged 
in. propagating Christianity, which is a very diflerent occu- 
pation. 

Each of- these quotations succinctly reflects the fourth lesson 
of Acts 1 0. Our Christ and our religion are too small, too limited. 
It is only as Christians go forth into the world as servants of Christ 
mi.xing with all persons and all cultures and ail histories, that their 
micro-Gh lists will have the opportunity to be crucified. Then 
these limited views will have the opportunity of being resurrected 
as larger -and truer visions of Christ. 

.EfMige!is!a,t Colosslans 1 : 15-20. 

, No matter Iiow much history and culture are stressed in this 
interpretation of Acts 10, I always fcql the passage, for all of its 
insight, retains too great a flavour of individualism, of one-on-one 
evangelism. Paul’s letter to the Oolossians, verses fifteen through 
twenty, corrects this by stressing just who Christ is. Here one 
discovers - the ‘ cosmic ' Christ’, through whom ‘every thing on 

A. G. Hogg, ‘ Evangelism : Its Maaning ’ in J. R. Mott (ed.), Evangelism 
for the World Today, Harper & Row, 1938, p. 22. 
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earth was created, not only tMngs visibie but also . the invisible 
orders of thrones, sovereignties, authorities, : and powers ... .and 
■all tilings are held together, in him . . . . Through him , .God 
•chose to reconcile the whole universe in himself In this 
passage Christ is the Logos, the active creating, integrating, recon- 
ciling power of God, he is. the ground of all that is. .■ Christ is 
present in all created things, in all humans and their institutions 
(including their religions), in all time and history. Christ is present 
where all genuine creativity and love and truth and justice are 
present. 

This is precisely one of the reasons why the neo-conservatives 
are heretical. From the days of the early Church to the Alexandrian 
fathers, right up to Hogg and Niles, Christ has been viewed in 
this way. We do not need to ‘take Christ’ to India as Todays s 
Mission contends. He is already there creating, redeeming, and 
integrating. The Christian task is to discover him in the midst 
of India and all cultures, to uncover him and to aid him in, his 
task of reconciliation. One does this by researching the past 
histories of civilizations and also by participating in his continuing 
creation. 

This emphasis on the necessity of participating in current 
struggles for reconciliation and justice is the greatest strength of 
the secular liberationist position. , The neo-spiritualists are often 
too lost in disembodied faith to ■ be . concerned about concrete 
justice and the iieo-conservatives usually feel spiritual salvation 
obviates any need for material improvements. In a fascinating 
correspondence, which took place between M. M. Thomas and neo- 
conservative Donald A. Me Gavran, Thomas argued that being 
Christian influences every aspect of culture. Me Gavran dis- 
.agreed, :. 

For example, I don’t care how Christian they become ; 
two acre peasants in the tropics are likely to continue to 
cultivate their fields barefoot and 1000 acre wheat farmers 
in Canada to cultivate their’s shod and riding in tractors. 
But the difference is of no substance.®'^ 


Donald A. Me Gavran in M. M. Tho.nas, Somi Thsological Dialogues, 
Madras : CISRS-CLS, 1977, p. 153. ■- 
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There is no recorded reply from Thomas bitt for the Christian the 
difference would seem to be, of great substance. If the Canadian 
farmers and the , tropical peasants are . both Christian (and even if 
they are not) it is the continuing task of the Church to build a 
human bridge between them and to ameliorate the material in- 
equities which divide them. Shoes and tractors may not be crucial 
but a greater global economic justice certainly is. 

In defining and clarifying this struggle for justice, my old gum 
Reinhold Niebulir has given aid. Niebuhr knew that in a sinful 
world justice was always imperfect but he urged Christians to strive 
toward a ‘tolerable justice’ composed of a balance of order, 
equality, and freedom. If treated as absolutes, each of these 
conflicts with the others but in every situation one should attempt 
to balance these three and achieve at least a tolerable justice, 
Christian encounter and evangelism is not complete unless it seeks, 
to identify Christ and cooperate with him in the struggles for justice, 
integration, and reconciliation that are going on all over the world. 

The more time I spend in bouncing between India and America., 
the more I realize how similar the Christian task is in both cultures! 
Paganism, to use Bishop Newbigin’s term, lives within Christians, 
and their Church in both countries, and the Christians in both, 
countries live in pagan societies. This paganism need not be 
denied or be the cause of despair ; Christ is present in it also. The 
task of Christian evangelism and encounter remains one of empty^. 
ing one’s self into cultures, correcting them and being corrected 
by them in return. 

Two years ago I was invited to a suburban Presbyterian Church 
in the American South to speak on Islam. It turned out to be an 
exciting adventure because the Church’s publicity had been un- 
expectedly excellent and the congregiition was composed not only 
of white suburban Christians but a large number of Black Musi. ms 
from a mosque in a nearby city. (It is now estimated that there 
are 2,000,000 Black Muslims in America.) After the service the 
Imam of the mosque and the pastor met each other. The pastor 
is very enlightened and the Church had been active in much social 
activity, including hosting some Vietnamese refugees. Not too- 
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long afterwards, I received a letter from the pastor’s wife. It 
read in part : 

Which brings me aroimd to the problem Fm wrestling with. 
The refugee family care just amounted to a supremely de- 
manding job, even though we’re glad we adopted them. 
It was a risk and we did lose members who disapproved .... 
Three Muslims visited our Sunday School class about a 
month ago and declared, in a very tactful and loving way, 
that their purpose was to work together with us in love. 
Now, what should I do ? Should we return the visit ? How 
to establish Communication without losing more members, 
or should we just take another risk? Very few WASPs 
know of the large Muslim presence, nor would we if it hadn’t 
been for you. I’m very concerned about fighting fear and 
first-hand information and contact are the oifiy way.... 
Any suggestions you have would be very welcome . . . 

A remarkable letter from a remarkable woman. 

This pastor, his wife, and the congregation face the problem 
and opportunity that Peter was confronted by, and that all Christian 
congregations around the world face. This congregation can 
move out into meaningful dialogue with its black brothers and 
sisters in the risk of faith. The encounter with these Muslims will 
change, at least to some degree, the congregation’s vision of Christ. 
Or they can remain in their own ghetto, worrying about member- 
ship rolls and their clean white Christ. It is never easy to link 
the explosion of the Gospel with the exploding histories and cultures 
of today’s world. Yet this is precisely the task of evangelism, 
of the encounter of faith with faith. 


THEOLOGY OF JANATA (PEOPLE) : A GENERAL 
PERSPECTIVE IN CHOTANAGPUR 

Nirmal Minz 

‘ Theology of Janata (People) : A Tribal perspective ’ ap- 
peared m Religion and Society, N<A. No. 4, Dec. 1982. 

By its very nature, the scope of discussion in it was limited to the 
sufferings, struggles and aspirations of liberation, of the tribal 
people in Chotanagpur region. In that article there is a hint 
that the liberation of Tribals is not possible by isolating them from 
the remaining other indigenous people. Quoting from the same 
article, ‘Therefore a theology of liberation in Chotanagpur must 
be undergirded by the actual working out of a process of recon- 
ciliation between communities which make up Janata in the total 
sense of the term,’ (p. 43). 

(1) '.Personal involvement in aiii. experience of sorrows and: sufferings 
of (people) , in general 

The following is a brief account of first hand experience and 
understanding of Janata (people) in geneml in Chotanagpur. 
Gossner College, with Arts, Commerce and Science regular degree 
programme was founded in Nov. 1971 in response to the felt need 
of the Scheduled Tribe, Scheduled Caste and other Backward 
Communities of the region. The college pledged itself to 
serve primarily the weaker sections of society. Conscious and 
concerted efforts were made in the recruitment of lecturers 
and admtssibn of students from the communities mentioned above. 
Our service and experience of twelve years in this college in a frontier 
situation where the church and the world meet, have taught us an 
important lesson. We have learnt through painful process that 
Tribals are just a small segment of the Weaker Section of our 
Indian Society. It has become quite clear to us that Harijans 
and most members of Backward Communities are in some sense 
even in worse socio-economic conditions than the Tribals. This 
conclusion was arrived at with the help of hundreds of incidents 
met with in the process of college teaching and ' administration. 
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Here are. three examples.; 'Student ‘A,’ came for admission in 
first year commerce class with only Rs. 70. This amount was 
collected by him after selling his; widowed 'mother’s ornaments. 
She supports him and his two other brothers and sister' by selling 
vegetable at street comers. He had no money to' buy books and 
clothing that year. Knowing the actual economic condition of 
this candidate the college took the decision to return the amount 
of Rs. 70 to him and he was admitted without payment of any fee. 
The college provided him financial assistance throughout his four 
years of college and he graduated with a Bachelor of Commerce 
degree of Ranchi University. Student * B ’ is the son of a rickshaw 
puller belonging to a Backward Muslim Community. His father 
pleaded for favour of admission of his son and prayed for financial 
assistance for him. Knowing his personal economic oondition 
the college risked admitting his son charging a shmll amount of 
token payment. He was assured free studentship and so the candi- 
date completed Ms Intermediate Arts from Gossner College. 
Student ‘G’ is a Dafaly sub-caste of a Backward Community. 
His parents could not afford to send him to. college. ' - He earned 
money by giving tuition to three children of his rich neighbour. 

earning enables him to meet "his food expenses alone. ' His 
case too was sympathetically considered and he got admission 
with a nominal fee of Rupees five and all his class fees were waived 
by the college administration. These are only three examples. 
Out of a total strength of 4000 young boys and girls enrolled in 
the college, more than 80 per cent of them pay their fees in three 
to four instalments. Only the remaining 20 per cent can pay their 
admission and class fees all at one time and regularly. This means 
that the college runs with a great financial strain due to its pledge 
to, serve the weaker sections of society. ' , ' 

Poverty among the Tribals, the Harijans, and Backward Com- 
munities can be fathomed by statistical calculations. But the 
social and cultural deprivations and degradations suffered con- 
stantly by them ca.nnot be measured. By sharing their sorrows 
and sufferings one can experience this dehumanising condition. 
We have had the good fortune of sharing the pains and suffering, 
of Janata (people) of Chotanagpur as we have been serving them 
througli the college education. As a Tribal Christian we ourselves 
have had the experience of financial difficulties and social degrada- 
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tion. Now we can say that Tribals, HarijanS# Backward Commimi" 
ties and other Backward Communities in Chotanagpur share the 
same socio-economic predicament as over a^inst the caste hierarchy 
in power. The Chamars, Mehtars, Ghasis, Nais, Telis, KumharSji 
Ahirs, Lohars, and Knrmi Mahtos to mention a few Harijan and 
Backward Communities in Ghotanagpur, are under similar socio- 
economic injustices and they suffer the oppression and exploita- 
tion by the high caste in power. 

The personal contacts with young people and their parents 
and guardians have given us enough evidence of vedna (acute 
physical, social and economic sufferings) and h&en bhavana (feeling 
of socio-psycholdgical depression and hopelessness) among the 
Janata (people) of Ghotanagpur, The Janata (people) here are 
in the same socio-economic condition as those in Korea described 
by Hyun Youn^ek. ‘ They are the ones we call the people with 
han he says, * Han is a kind of amassed and unresolved sense 
of resentment against injustice suffered. The people with “ han 
are they who have suffered injustices for generations (historically) 
and as a class (socially). They feel that the whole world is against 
them and thus it is hopeless. They are the ones who are deprived 
of human dignity and thus dehumanised ’. (Hyun Younghek ; 
*Do you love me?’ C.T.C. Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. I, April 1982, 
pp. 2+3). 

The (people) of Ghotanagpur have been driven into the 

socio-psychological condition of keen (depressed and be- 

come hopeless) in themselves. This is the result of many genera- 
tions of social and economic exploitations they have suffered in 
the past. The same socio-economic exploitative structures continue 
oven now under the popular national Government at the Centre 
and in the States. The disintegration of indigenous regional 
political party, and consequent failure of political liberation so 
far have shattered the hopes and dampened the aspirations of 
Janata (people). Many thinking men and women of Ghotanagpur 
are disillusioned about the future of Janata (people). This frustra- 
tion has deepened in the process of a search for identity and human 
dignity by Tribals separately on one hand, and the Scheduled Castes 
and Backward Communities on the other hand. They have tried 
to do so by making alliance with different social, religious and 


political parties and organisations. In this process the Janata 
(people) of Ghotanagpnr are divided and split into bits and pieces. 
Politically some belong to the Jharkhand Party, some to Lok Dal, 
others to Congress (I) and still some others to Bharatiya Janata 
Party. They are divided into four major religious Campa-“The 
Sama (Tribal religion), the Hindu, the Muslim and Christian. 
The hitler caste and vested interest groups would like to. keep the 
Janata (people) of Chotanagpur divided. Such a condition of 
Janata (people) gives the oppressor and exploiter more advantages 
over them. 

The Janata (people) of Chotanagpur have become the victims 
■of progress in the literal sense of this term. Foundings of heavy 
industries in their homeland — Jamshedpur, Bokaro, Hatia, Rour- 
icela and other places took away , thousands of acres of 
land from them. These industries by and large have done more 
damage than good to Janata (people) of Chotanagpur. The 
Koeikaro Hydro power project and the other national projects 
in this region have not proved beneficial to the Janata (people) 
here. The rapid , industrialisation and the influx of outsiders 
and all the evils accompanying this movement in Chotanagpur 
have shaken the very foundation of the identity and dignity of 
Janata (people) in this region. 

Life under the present corrupt Government at the Centre and 
State, particularly in Bihar, has become insecure and future quite 
uncertain for the people of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes, and 
Backward Communities in Chotanagpur. The indiscriminate 
firings and deaths of Tribals in Mandar in June, and Mahtos in 
Ichagarhe in October 1982, the increasing atrocities on Harijaiis 
and Tribals in this area have brought th.Q Janata (people) here to a 
hopeless situation. 

(2);: A Hew : ray. of hope . , . . . . . 

A couple of years ago a bright young friend in a high Govern- 
ment post remarked th&t thsi Janata (People) of Chotanagpur 
and Tribals in particular had no hope of their- future identity. 
We maintained in conversation with him that -for a Christian there 
is always hope; even in the face of death, there is the hope of resur- 
rection. So also Ja/mm (People) represent a primal reality which 
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continues through change and decay. This bed-rock reality 
called Janata (People) in Chotanagpur cannot be deprived of hope 
completely. Some individuals, and some groups may be completely 
overwhelmed by the factors and forces which appear to have de- 
vastating afFect on Jamta at present. But the Janata 

(People) never give up hope of their future deliverance and libera- 
tion from their present bondage to suffering and exploitation. 
The vision of life confirms such life sustaining attitudes and in- 
sights of Janata (People) around us. It is true that divided among 
itself Janata (People) will fall, but a united Janata will always work 
with hope to overcome the present socio-economic and political 
predicament in future. Such is the case with Janata in Chotanagpur 
also. There are signs of hope among them. 

The search for socio-cultural solidarity in the Janata (People) 
of Chotanagpur is a genuine and valid attempt to face the present 
challenges confronting them. Emphasis on language, culture 
and history of Janata (People) is a hopeful sign. Here again the 
vision of Gossner College as a means of gaining identity of Janata 
(People) in Chotanagpur is worthwhile mentioning again. The 
college pioneered in teaching the language and literature of the 
weaker sections in the region. It became the mission of this insti- 
tution to provide an academic programme which gave self-respect 
and dignity to the young men and women, and through them to 
the Janata in general. The teaching of Mundari, Kurukh (Onion), 
Kharia, Ho, Santhali, Kurmali and Nagpuri (Sadani) language 
and literature at Intermediate and Degree level in the college is- 
one of the most important tasks of this institution. A persistent 
effort to promote this idea, and to move the Government of Bihar 
to open the Postgraduate Department of Regional and Tribal 
Language and Literature at Ranchi University took a lot of patience 
and perseverance. Finally the Government agreed, and since 
1980 June this Department was established. The Director and 
head of this Department is Dr. Ram Dayal Munda. The Senate 
of Ranchi University has decided to open the regional and Tribal 
department in the colleges under Ranchi University. Today the 
languages and literature of Janata (People) of Chotanagpur have 
gained an academic status. This enterprise has effected solidarity 
between the various communities mentioned above. 



at large. Cooperation and fellow feeling is cutting across petty 
differences and artificial boundaries created by the common enemy 
of the,, Caste.and Glass set' up in the region. , 

Writing the history of Janata (People) by the members from 
Janata (People) point of view and a programme to teach and 


tion again led the communities to come closer together, share the 


for solidarity. This plan is already underway. Dr. Kumar 
Suresh Singh, Virotham, and other historians are in the committee 
engaged in this project. A new self-understanding v/ith human 
dignity and self-respect will be propagated among the young college 
and university students through this programme. There is a plan 
to conduct workshops on study at Janata (People) history in Ghota- 
nagpiir. Such undertakings need time and money, but when the 
Janata is awakened to take up this task and when there are friends 
and well wishers around (People) of Ghotanagpur, nothing 

is impossible. Resources in terms of personnel for this task are 
there. The (People) lack material resources and physical 

facilities tor such an enterprise. They hope to pool all resources 
together to complete this challenging and felt need programme 
The intellectuals and scholars belonging to the various communi- 
ties of /annte (People) in' Ghotanagpur are drawn closer together 
due to this undertaking. 


The promotion of language, literature and culture, and teaching 
of history from /niAjam (People) point of view is working as a 
cementing force between and among the various communities 
of Janata (People) in Ghotanagpur. A cultural revival seems 
to be shaping providing an opportunity for sharing the joys and 
sorrows and inspiring them to face the present disintegrating 
situation prevailing in the region with and courage. 




. Two minor events are token of an undercurrent movement of 

• solidarity . among tke commnnities of Janata (People). First, 
ttiere is a proposal to establisli a ‘ Chotanagpnr Santhelpargana 
Akademi ’ at Ranchi. Two meetings have already been convened 
under the convenership of this writer. The founding of an Akademi 

• of the kmd mentioned here would take the Janata (People) a long 
way. It will become a centre of Literary, and Cultural develop- 
ment of /flKnto (People) by Janata (People). Second, there is a 
move to make the 01 Chiki (Santhali Script) as the Script of all 
regional and Tribal languages in the region. There are diflS.culties 

• on the way, but the very fact of consciousness of and an attempt 
to promote the idea of one script for all is praiseworthy . Achieve- 
ment in this direction will enable the communities within Janata 
‘ (People) to overcome gaps between them. 

'(3) Two major options on the way to solidarity 

The socio-cultural values and their promotion are signposts 
for a more solid and organised life for the Janata (People) in Chota- 
■nagpur.; The, socio-cultural ideals .and 'models must be 'worked' 
•out, in order to establish a firm foundation for a self-sustaining 
life of Janata (People} aX present and in future. At this level two 
major processes are already at work tempting the various communi- 


freedom and courage to opt for a third and viable model. 

(/■) Sanskritisation mode! of solidarity • 

The Sanskritisation process is a socio-cultural and religious 
change from a lower to the so called higher social status. In 
Chotanagpur this process has been working at least from the 16tii 
The .old temples 
Ghutia go back to an even earlier time. Hindu influence began 
with the incoming .of Brahmin in the Darbar of Nagbansi 
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Raja in Chotanagpur. But their real influence on began 

•with the establishment of the temples mentioned above. This 
process has taken a systematic shape during the Independence 
movement and after India became independent it has been accentu- 
ated and accelerated. The Adimjati' Seva ■ Mandal, the Harijan 
Seva Samaj, launched by great national leaders like Desk Ratna 
Rajendra Prasad, Thakfcar Bappa, and Mahatma Gandhi helped 
give a respectable status to Sanskritisation. The present missionary 
■campaigns of Shankracharyas with Centres at Manoharpur and 
Kuru, the Banbasi Vikas Ashrams at Loharda^ and other im- 
portant Centres are agents of proiiiotiiig the Sanskritisation process 
among the /anam (People) in C otanagpur. The Trlbals, Harijans, 
Backward Communities are being reminded by them that they 
all are Hindus and belong to the Hindu fold. Their 
■neglect was a mistake of . Hindu leaders. The socio-educational 
programmes run by these agencies or the development of Janata 
(People), and religious indoctrination of children, in schools and 
ashrams are systematic attempts to introduce the various communi 
ties in Janata (People) of Chotanagpur to the Hindu way of life. 
This basically means solemnisation of rites of passage— from birth 
to death by a Hindu PawcizY instead of the old traditional Pahan 
or of the community. Marriage to be solemnised by a Pan dit 

is supposed to be more respectable than the traditional marriage. 
Giving up beef-eating, adopting vegetarian food, and. the worship 
of Shiva and Shankara, participating in celebration of Ram Naum!, 
Durgapuja 




selves ? How is Saiiskritisatioii promoting the identity and self* 
respect of Janata (People) in this region? In answer to these 
and other snch questions one must make the following observations. 
Sanskritisation is destroying the identity of Janata, and it has 
no capacity to fulfil their aspirations. Their language, literature 
and culture are looked down upon and they are encouraged to 
use Hindi as their mother tongue. The socio-cultural values of 
Janata (People) arc being replaced by Hindu ethics and morality. 
Inequality of men and women, and hatred for manual labour are 
injected in the minds and hearts of the young Tribais, Harijan, 
and Backward Communities. Above ail Sanskritisation is officially 
initiating them in the lowest rung of tliiidu Caste hierarchy. 
Through the Sanskritisation process no Tribal or Harijan can 
attain the status of the Brahmin, Therefore a dehumanising, 
process now continues to operate from the rear instead of from 
the front. The unjust socio-economic structures and even religious 
discriminations continue in a more polished manner. The elite 
of Janata (People) of Ghotanagpur arc used as instruments of 
exploitation and oppression by the agents of Brahminism in this 
region. Professor M. N, Srinivas, one of the leading social scientists 
in our country makes the following observation on Sanskritisation 
of Tribais and lower castes in India. He says, Sanskritisation 
does not always result in higlier status for the Sanskdtised caste 
and this is clearly exemplified by the untouchables. However 
thorough going the Sanskritisation of an untouchable group may 
be, it is uiiabie to cross the barrier of untouchabiiity (M.N. 
Srinivas, Caste in Modem India and other Essays, p. 58.) This- 
leads us to the conclusion that social and economic liberation 
of the Janata (People) of Ghotanagpur is not possible through. 
Sanskritisation. It rather leads to further official bondage to 
Brahminism which cannot be opposed after accepting Sanskriti- 
sation. This state of existence is even worse as Janata (People)' 
forfeits its ri^it to oppose something which is not healthy to its 
life in future. It is quite clear then that Janata (People) in Chota- 
nagpur cannot and should not opt for Sanskritisation as a model of 
solidarity among them. 

(u) Missionisation as a model of solidarity 

Christian missions from Germany, England and Belgian bs^n 
their work from 1845. The establishment of schools, hospitals 
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^and health, care centres, organising congregations of those who 
.-accepted the Christian religion have continued among the Janata 
(People) of ChotanagpUTv Missionisation a process of rejecting 
the old, and accepting the new way of life as presented by the 
Western Christian missionaries in the institutions and mission 
■cdnipoiinds. Going to the chnrch rather than Sarna (sacred 
grove) and temple for worship on Sraidays, adopting individualistic 
ethics and morality in social behaviour, celebrating Christmas 
and Easter festivals, and using the padres for solemnising rites 
of initiation baptism, confirmation, marriage and burial ceremonies 
;are missionisation. The missionised persons and groups develop 
an attitude of leaning on. the foreigner and are dependent on money 
from abroad. An inner allegiance to the one far away overseas 
more than the next door neighbour develops in the process. The 
missionisation process tends to cut off the missionised from their 
own socio-culturai history. The name Jesus Christ becomes the 
.guiding force in the missionisation process at the deeper level. 

The missionisation of Janata (People) of Chotanagpur (parti- 
cularly the Tribals) has some positive values for maintaining their 
identity and self-respect. The missions are the first and foremost 
agencies which promoted the language and literatures of Janata 
(People) ill this region. In fact that missionaries like Fr. J. B. 
Hoffman, Rev. Alfred Nottrot, .Rev. Ferdinand Hahn began to give 
the Tribal languages a written form. They produced literature 
in the language of Janata (People) for their own use. Tlie trans- 
lation of Bible and part of the Bible in Mundari, Kurukh (Oraon), 
Nagpiiri were done by the missionaries. In the beginning missioni- 
sation meant honouring and helping to fulfil the aspiration of 
Janata. This gave rise to Oliotanagpitr Tenancy Act to restore 
alienated lands and protect it from further alienation. 

Missionisation is one of the major reasons for the Sardar Larai 
and Birsa movement in Chotanagpur. This meant that missioni- 
sation through teaching and preaching the message of Jesus Christ 
awakened consciousness in Janata (People) to fight for their socio- 
economic freedom and identity. But this awakening has an indi- 
vidualistic focus which comes out very clearly in . their supporting 
the individual ownership of land system proposed by the English 
'Govennnent at that time. This fundamental orientation in missioni- 


sation cut at the very root of socio-economic foundation of Janat^^ 
(People) in Chotaiia^ur. : 

Missionisation has a devastating effect on the solidarity of Janata 
(People) at present and will have in future if the present trend conti- 
nues. It splits a community into at least three oir four groups 
which become antagonistic to one another as Christian denomi- 
nations. It creates a fundamental split or gap between the (j/r/U’ 
(Christian) and Sama (Tribal), Girja and Temple and Mosque, 
already present among the Janata (People). The change of faith, 
results in social and cultural gaps between the mission' sed and 
the remaining population of Janata (People)). Misssionised com- 
munities in Ghotanagpur lead an alienated life with an official 
and organisational allegiance and loyalty to bodies outside India.. 
Therefore the missionisation process has an inherent weakness 
and deficiency to support and promote the programmes to achieve- 
socio-economic and political identity of Janata in Ghotanagpur*. 
This become obvious in Sardar Larai* and Birsa movement**. 
The alien source of external power of missionisation cannot ally 
itself with Janata^s (People) indigeneous aspirations and their 
fulfilment. The local agency of missionisation is the organised 
church with schools and hospitals run mostly with the help of foreign, 
money. The organised church commands considerable power 
within itself but it has no inner ability to go against the Govern- 
ment of the day. It is always for the status quo which is the most 
oppressive agency and instrument today in relation to fulfilment 
of Janata^s (People’s) aspiration to be the subject of their history. 
Therefore in the last analysis, missionisation cannot help Janata 
(People) to gain identity and solidarity for the task of liberation. 
The Birsa movement illustrates this point and leads us to think, 
of a third alternative for Janata (People) in Ghotanagpur to think, 
about and decide to opt for it in future. 


* Sardar Larai — a socio economic movement was launched, by the Christian 
and Non-Christian (Sarna) Trival leaders during 1885-1890, They fought for- 
reclaiming their land from Zamindars and Rajas, and even from the British 
occnpaticn in Ghotanagpur, 

Birsa movement — ^Birsa Bhagwan emerged as the messiah of Sardar Larat 
in lS90s and led the freedom movement against the Zamindars, and British. 
Government. His rebdlion was crushed by British military power and ho was. 
imprisoned and died inT900 at Ranchi. ■ 
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“-(4) Humamsatioii as a process of achieving Janata' s (People’s);* 
true identity . , j 

Our conclusion to set aside Sanskritisation and missionisation 
model for solidarity and identity of Janata (People) of Chotanagpur^ 
has a serious consequence to face. We arrive at almost a dead, 
end in our attempt to deal with Theology of Janata (People) in 
general. This experience is not an isolated one. There are many 
conscientious, concerned members of Tribal, and Backward Com-- 
munities who are trying to find their way through. These are 
those who have rejected the Sanskritisation or missionisation 
option for themselves and their respective communities in Chota- 
nagpur. We have personal contact and knowledge of at least a 
few of them. They are trying their best to find resources in their - 
older traditional society and culture. But those resources and 
values seem to be so pushed into the background, and no modem, 
interpretation of those values are available for them to lean on. 
They are searching for a new ideology and structure of socio- 
cultural life which will enable them to organise their own personala 
and social life in a meaningful way. In fact they have challenged, 
us many times to evolve a model acceptable to Janata (People) > 
of Chotanagpur. 

Humanisation both as a model and process is the third alter- ^ 
native for the Janata (People) in this region. Humanisation in 
general means promotion of human values, the equality of men and 
women, men being treated as persons and not as things ; the build- 
ing of economic structures which helps to promote human values 
and does not work against it ; a political structure that allows 
freedom of human expression, and mitigates the exploitation of 
persons, groups, communities by other persons, groups and. 
comimmities. 

The dehumanising forces have worked so long and therefore 
affected so deeply the Janata (People) of Chotanagpur that the 
iimate Jana Shakti (People’s Power) has become almost dead. It 
is dormant and needs awakening and activising. Precisely at this 
po,mt the function of Christian koinonia is urgently needed in Chota- 
nagpur. The organised church and mission has no ability to- 
play the role of koinonia envisioned here. * This would be seen "- 
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■principally as th.e calling of the Christian action groups with two* 
fold tasks : 

(i) To constract the indigenous forces—to surface the , histori- 
;.cal memory 'of the peopie—and to draw attention to the times 
•and forms in which the (People) asserted their own sub- 

jectivity and to use these as the dynamic for shaping the present 
for a hopeful future, 

(it) To explore more fully the relationship of Jesus with the 
■people, and recover the theological symbols and language to the 
Gospel which would speak to energise die people to move out of 
their predicament.’ (CTC Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3, May 1981, 
:p. 15). ' ■ ■ 

The koinonia brings with and within itself— the great moti- 
vational force— the //vunu Shaktl (the life giving power)— Jesus 
■Christ, This becomes possible by Jivan ShaktVs association with 
Jam: Shakti as Jesus and (People) in Chotanagpitr are in- 

■separable reality. The /iranu in Jesus is prompting the 

Jana Shakti to awakcm and begin to organise and reconstruct the 
indigenous forces in the /antu'u (People} of Chotanagpur. 

The indigenous forces in the Janata (People) of Chotanagpur 
are very prominently present, though in a dormant state, in the 
tribal communities in this region. These indigenous forces or 
values are : Equality of men and women in society, community, 
ownership of means of production and distribution for the common 
good ; dignity of labour ; and facing life with song and dance. 
These statements sound too leftist but they are not drawn from 
any left wing political party’s documeiits. These human values 
are entirely inherent to the tribal community in Chotanagpur. 
In the present context of the so-called mainstream of Indian society 
inequality of human beings, private ownership of properties, and 
uneven distribution of produced goods, hatred for labour, are 
dominant. In this context humanisation means re-establishing 
the equality and worth of persons, breaking the economic and 
political structure of exploitation and oppression, and reintroduc- 
ing the dignity of labour among the Janata (People) in Chotanagpur. 
Here faith with ideology will enable koinonia with Janata to 
act. Creatively and ideology with ■ theology will keep the hope 
open in future. 


Jesus treated men and women with tremendous respect and 
value ; he worked as a carpenter and hence gave dignity to labour 
and his followers; after they formed a community fellowship in Ms 
name, they held all properties in common and the distribution 
of goods was made to each according to one’s need. The human 
values upheld by Jesus Christ, and the social and economic structure 
evolved by Ms followers in the beginning of community corres- 
pond with the indigenous social and economic values and structures 
found among the Janata (People) of Chotanagpur, particularly 
among the Tribals as mentioned above. 

‘ On several occasions Jesus expressed his indignation against 
the Jewish leaders (organisation and Roman political order), but 
he was never angry or annoyed with people. He had only com- 
passion for them in their condition of need, hunger, sickness and, 
helplessness. Jesus was a man of the people and lived witli the 
people.’ (T.V. Philip, ‘ Jesus with people’, C.T.C- Bulletin^ VoL 2 
No, 3 May 1981, p. 10.) The compassionate Jesus is the Sathi 
(friend) and Sevaka (servant) of Janata (People) of Chotanagpur. 
In His sacrificial love for people by his death on the Cross he has 
shown the way to true humamsation in Chotanagpur. Jesus 
has said, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. He has annointed 
me to preach good news to the poor, to set free those in bondage ; 
open the eyes of the blind, and set at liberty those who are oppressed’, 
(St. Luke 4 : 18). The possibility of humanisation in .Tesus is, 
ever greater to be realised by the Janata (People) of Chotanagpur 
particularly in the light of his Nazareth manifesto. The Christian 
koinonui as action groups in Chotanagpur, have to be obedient to 
be instruments in the hand of God and act with the Janata 
(People) of Chotanagpur in realising their goal Jo be the 
subjects of their history in the face of many obstacles like 
jatU Artha, Dharma, and Rajariti Shaktis prevalent among them. 


MARX’S CONCEPT OF TEANSCEN0ENCE ; ■ 

SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 

, POULOSE. Mar PoULpSE „ 

Any serious thinker with, concern for humanity will admit that 
Marxist humanism influences one-third of the world’s poputation. 
No one can condemn outright an ideology which sustains so many 
men and so many nations and which constitutes the hope of so 
many of the oppressed and the exploited. It is essential, therefore, 
that we Christians meet the challenge of Marxism in a positive 
way. In this study we shall consider Marx’s concept of transcen- 
dence and its implications for the life of the Church. The thesis 
of this paper is that the Church needs a view of transcendence 
which is not identical with a particular mctaphysic, but which 
leaves man in free play within the reality of his historical existence. 
It is hoped that Marx’s own understanding of transcendence would 
be of help to the Church in recognizing the historical reality more 
seriously.;,.":''.:'; 

■ ■' 

The crucial point and the very essence of Marx’s critique of 
religion is not its denial of God, but the affirmation and acknow- 
ledgement of human autonomy. The thesis of religious belief that 
man is God’s Creature is countered by the statement that man is 
his own maker. This is the source of the Marxist picture of history 
and of man, with all its political and moral consequencc.s. This 
critique of religion, and the element of atheism implied in it, is 
therefore an integral part of Marxist conception of the world, 

Marx criticizes that the idea of God, the Creator God, bars 
man’s endless future and impoverishes man’s perspectives, endea- 
vours, and struggles. He emphasizes that human creativity cannot 
reach its term in God, that is, outside man. He docs not accept 
the Christian conception of man as ens creatum which begins and 
ends with God, the source of all human actuality and potentiality. 
Viewed in this way, for Marx, God is the end of the possibilities 
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which are the breath of our being. Thus we can say that Marx’s 
critique of religion is not primarily and essentially a revolt against 
God, but rather a struggle on behalf of man in all of his personal 
needs and social relations. As it was pointed out by Olof Klohr 
of Jena in his lecture ‘ Wissenscha/t imd Atheismus in marxistisclier 
Sicht % at the symposium on Atheism in Vienna, May 21-22, 1965, 
‘ The atheism of Marxism is, in essence, not the “No” to religion 
and God, but the “Yes” to the world, the “Yes” to the conscious 
formation of human life.’ * Marx is not out to get rid of God ; 
he is to free man — not to free him from God but from himself and 
from his enslavement to religion, which is his own creation. It is 
not God but the belief in God which must go, if man is to be free. 

Thus at least theoretically Marx does not see the destruction of 
reii^on as an important aim. The disappearaiioe of religion will 
be the normal outcome of a rational thinking and rational living. 
Man’s ultimate task, as Marx sees it, is self-creation which man 
accomplishes by creating a world. The world which man thus 
creates is so rich that there is no room left in it for belief in anything 
but man himself and his world. It is a word in which authentic 
humanity is guaranteed and gradually achieved in the material, 
moral, cultural and intellectual spheres. 

Marx never uses the iQtm Tmnszendenz, but always 
Translators have rendered the term Aiifhebung in various ways. 
The verb aujheben literally means ‘lift,’ ‘raise,’ ‘ hold up,’ etc. 
It has also two opposed meanings. ■■ First, it- can mean. ‘ abolivSh,’ 

‘ suspend,’ ‘ repeal,’ ‘ annul,’ ‘ cancel,’ etc. Second, it can mean 
‘ keep,’ ‘ preserve,’ ‘ store away,’ etc. it was because of this double 
meaning (negative and positive) Hegel used this term in his Logicy" 
where it has been translated as ‘ transcend.’ Marx uses the term 
in a similar way. According to him, transcendence means not only 
abolishing the dehumanizing conditions of human life but also 
preserving the true essence of man and shaping his own destiny 
by going beyond the given. This, of course, fits with the literal 
meaning of the word ‘ transcend ’ — ‘ to rise above ’ or ‘ to go beyond 
the limits.’ 

^ Cited by Erwin Hinz, ‘ Toward a New Interpretation oi' Religion and 
Atheism in the Secular Society," Lutheran Worid, Vol. 13, 1966, p. 379. 

“ Cf. Vol, T, trans, by W. H. Johnston & L. G. Struthers New York. : The 
Macmillan Co., 1961, pp. n9f. 
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Marxist philosopher Jaroslav Krejci defines transcendence as 
‘ consisting essentially in endeavours and activities aimed at going 
beyond the given reality, the world as it is, overcoming it practi- 
cally, conceptually and ideologically.’® It is in this sense Marx 
employs the term transc^dence, because transcendence perpec- 
tually opens the way for the future. However, he does not regard 
this opening of a new future as an incursion of the divine into 
human history, as in religion. Marx conceives transcendence as a 
dynamic human reality, as a self-transcending formation of the 
meaning and values of our life, as an active, real, and not merely, 
theoretical, crossing of the frontiers of human power, freedom, 
culture and perspectives. By transcendence Marx means the 
movement of the living and humanly experienced present into the 
future. This transcendence which is man’s openness to what is 
to come, unlimited openness, is in Marxism a human project in a 
definite historical situation, a human choice to remain open to the 
future as limitless human dimension, an absence of any final boun- 
dry. This choice and project form the content of the present fight 
for the future, including the political struggle. 

The concept of transcendence has so far not been sufiBiciently 
elaborated theoretically in Marxist philosophy. The primary 
reason for tins lack of interest is that Marx himself did not syste- 
matically develop the concept of transcendence per se, thoitgh it 
was fundamental to his thought and lifework. Secondly, many 
Marxists have often been reluctant to use the term, for the term 
transcendence poses certain problems. Traditionally, the notion 
of transcendence is related to belief in a world beyond, and it 
has some irrational and supernatural connotations. In religion, 
for example, according to Marxists, transcendence denotes the 
illusion of an absolute and static plentitude of moral ideals, justice, 
freedom, love, etc.^ But for Marxists, transcendence is the actual 
hitman experience that man, though belonging to nature, is different 
from the things and animals and that man, since he is able to pro- 
gress always, is never complete. This claim to transcendence is 
crucial to the understanding of Marx’s critique of religion. Since 

^ Jaroslav Krejci, ‘A New Model of Scientific Atheism,’ Concurrence, 
Voi, I, No. ], 1969, p. 87. 

^ C/. Roger Garaudy, * Faith and Revolution,’ Cross Currents, VoK 23, 
No. 1, 1973, p. 35. 
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Marx himself has not developed it, we shall examine this important 
concept by using an indirect method— by means of a study of Marx’s 
humanism. 

By humanism Marx means the doctrine that affirms the value and 
dignity of man. It takes on a more precise meaning inasmuch as 
it affirms that man is an end in himself, and that he consequently 
rejects any form of servit ude that would reduce him to a means at 
the hands of an owner. The decisive productive force of history is 
man himself at work in all the spheres of his creative activity : in 
production, discovery, invention, artistic creation, political and 
moral decisions. This is why Marx says that the driving force of 
history is within history itself. History is not made from outside, 
neither by a destiny such as Greek thought posited, nor by a pro- 
vidence extrinsic to human activity, nor by Hegel’s * Absolute 
Spirit.’ Marx valued more highly than anything else the initiative 
of human beings in history. In ‘ The Eighteenth Bramaire of Louis 
Bonaparte ’ Marx stresses this point : ‘ Men make their own 

history.’® Man is always something other and something more 
than the sum of the conditions which have produced him. This 
is what distinguishes him from other kinds of animals.® Other- 
wise we should be relegated to an existence determined solely by 
instinct. Echoing the Italian philosopher Vico, Marx pointed out 
that man was not responsible for the evolution of nature but for his 
own-history. 

Marx also believed that the advent of real man is the goal of 
history, which can be attained only by revolutionary action. But, 
what is this ‘ real man ? ’ First of all, he is a man related to nature. 
Nature is man’s proper context. Nature and man interact ; nature 
produces man but man produces nature by Ins labour. It is man’s 
* species-being ’ {Gattungswesen) that he is a builder and moulder 
of his world, so that the world is as much a product of his as he 
is of the world. As Marx phrased it, ‘ History itself is a real part 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels : Selected la One vo^^ 

Nev.'york: The Intemationai Publishers, 1972, p. 97. 

*■’ Cf. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, New York : International Publishers, 
1972-73, pp. 1771. : 

’ C/. Capital, op, cit,, Voi I, p. 372 note. 


of natural history — of nature developing into Human 

history is the story of man’s humanizing nature. Or, to put it 
another way, in man nature becomes human. If man is abstracted 
from his context, both he and his context are destroyed. 

Secondly, man is a socially-active natural being, and not just 
natural being as such. The history of man in nature is properly 
realised only in the case of social man. Here is where nature and 
man are united by society (‘the naturalism of man and the 
humanism of nature both brought to fulfilment’^). As Marx 
put it, ‘ My own existence is social activity, and therefore that which 
I make of myself, I make of myself for society and with the con- 
sciousness of myself as a social being.’^® Man is as he exists for 
himself as species. Species-being is in turn defined in terms of its 
life-activity: free and conscious activity on the objective world. 
In work (in society) man reproduces himself and sees his reflection 
in the world he has made. Human essence is therefore not some 
abstraction which inheres in each individually It is the concrete 
web of relations which is actualized inhuman social existence. 

Thirdly, human self-consciousness (in social activity) is seen 
as the theoretical form of that being whose living form is the com- 
munity. Man’s spiritual faculties and intellectual opera1,ions are 
simply the theoretical expression of Ixis real being as man. Any 
abstraction from this reality — man as a homeless spirit, as an 
animal, as a kind of God, etc. — does not refer to real man at all, 
Marx does not deny that men are, of course, individuals. They 
do think individual thoughts. Men are bom and they die as 
individuals. But the referent of the term as opposed, say, 

to animal, is to man as he is ‘the subjective existence of thought 
and experienced Society for itself.’i® Man is what he is concretely : 
in society in nature. This is his uniqueness and dignity. 

This portrait of man is the basis of Marx’s humanism. Any 
form of social structure that negates this man must itself be negated, 

Karl Marx, The Economic and Philosophic Manmeripts of 1^44, Edited 
with an introdnetion by Dirk J Struik, Translated by Martin Milligan, New 
York : International Publishers, 1971, p. 143. Hereafter fifed as Manuscripts, 

^ Manuscripts, p 137. 

Ibid. 

C/. Karl Marx, * Iheses on Feuerbach,’ On Religion, Xnii'oduction by 
Remhold Niebuhr, New York : 3hgcken Books, 1971, p. 71. 

MamtscriptSupAZ^. 
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Since man was, and is, the maker of himself, since he alone makes 
history, he bears full responsibility for what becomes of him and 
history. As Waiter Hollitscher observes. 

Anyone who will have it that the world in the ordinary sense 
of the word is ‘ ruled ’ from above, or that man’s lot is ‘ pre- 
destined comes . . . into contradiction with the responsibility 
which morality presupposes.^^ 

Here we find the basic meaning of the liberty and autonomy claimed 
by modern man. 

But Marx contends that the liberty of men is not yet an accom- 
plished fact. Man is deprived of liberty, enslaved and. made an 
instrument. In other words, man is alienated. Alienation is 
defined with reference to the ideal, complete man, man as he ought 
to be, man as free. Man is alienated means, more precisely the 
following : (a) He is not what he ought to be (privation), (b) There 
is lacking in him something of his very self (mutilation), (c) He is 
estranged from himself and from reality (estrangement), (d) He 
identifies himself psychologically with an imaginary existence 
which becomes a substitute for reality (identification), (e) He is torn 
by a conflict bstween his real essence and his ideal essence 
(contradiction), (/) He is reduced to a means, to slavery (enslave- 
ment).^‘h The process of overcoming alienation is the process 
through which man becomes what he ought to be, attains his ideal 
essence, seeks and again finds himself, repossesses that part of 
himself which had been seized from him, resolves the contradic- 
tion within him and reaches liberty; It is this unceasing process 
which Marx calls ‘ transcendence ’ 

In The Holy Family Marx wrote that the proletariat 

cannot free itself without abolishing the conditions of its 
own life. It cannot abolish the conditions of its own life 
^ abolishing all the inhuman conditions of life of 

society today which arc summed up in its own situation.^® 

Walter Hollitscher, ^ The Logic of Atheism,’ Concurrence^ Vol. I, No. 1, 
1969, p. 78. 

C/. Guilio Girardi, Marxism and Christianity, trans. by Kevin Traynor 
New York ; The Macmillan Co., 1968, p. 23. 

Marx and Engels, The Holy Family or Critique of Critical Critique, trans, 
by R. Dixon, Moscow : Foreign Language Press, 1956, p. 52, 
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Abolishing all the inhuman conditions of life of society, and thus 
humajiiziiig his relation to the material world and nature, man will 
transcend all forms of alienation. Religion and State are only 
partial expressions of the one fundamental alienation of man from 
nature and are bound to disappear simultaneously with their cause. 
But a religious or political emancipation alone can never liberate 
man. The religious critique merely fights the consciousness of 
man’s alienation and leaves the roots of alienation intact. His 
mistake lies in the assumption that ideas are independent of the 
social conditions of action and, consequently, that they can be 
changed without changing the conditions which produced them.^® 
This is what Marx means when he criticizes the atheism of his time : 

‘ Communism begins from the outset . . , with atheism, but 
atheism is at first far from being communism ; indeed, it is still 
mostly an abstraction.’^’ The same holds true for the political 
critique. Not political reforms but only a re-integration of man 
with nature can return him to his true essence. The key factor to 
the re-integration of man with nature is labour. Labour is the 
factor which mediates between man and nature ; labour is man’s 
effort to regulate his metabolism with nature. Labour is the ex- 
pression of human life and through labour man’s relationship to 
nature is changed, hence through labour man changes himself. 

The re-integration of man with nature will also restore the 
bond between man and his fellow man, for the humanization of 
nature is essentially a social task. ‘Activity and mind, both in 
their content and in their /wode oj existence, social ', social 
activity and social mind.’’-® The adjective ‘ social ’ refers not just 
to work done in immediate co-operation with others. Even the 
lonely task of the scientist is social, for the material on which he 
works as well as his personal life are product of the community. 
His consciousness is Hhfi theoretical shape of that which the living 
shape is the real community There is a mutual causality bet- 
ween man and society. The society which man creates through his 

For ‘it is not the consciousness of men that determines their being, but 
on the contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness.’ Marx, 
‘ Preface to a Contribution to the Critique of Political Ecgiiomy Marx and 
Engels : Selected Works, p. 182. 

Manuscripts,-^. 

Manuscripts, p. 137, ■ 

Und, 



Ill negating the personality of man in every sphere, this type 
of comniunism is really nothing but the logical expression of 
private property, which is its ne^tion. General envy consti- 
tuting itself as a power is the disguise in which greed 
reestablishes itself and satisies itself, only in another wsiy. 
The thought of every piece of private property-inherent in 
each piece as such— is at least turned against ail wealthier 
private property in the form of envy and the urge to reduce 
things to a common level, so that this envy and urge even 
constitute the essence of competition. The crude com- 
munism is only the culmination of this envy and of this 
levelling-down proceeding from the preconceived mimmum. 
It has a definite, limited standard. How little this annul- 
ment of private property is really an appropriation is in fact 
proved by the abstract negation of the entire world of culture 
and civilization, the regression to the u/i/iUlwra/ simplicity 
of the poor and undemanding man who has not only failed to 
go beyond private property, but has not yet even reached it.^^ 


“® Ibid. 

Ibid. 

® Manuscripts, p. 135. By privati property Marx does not mean the 
private property of things for use such as furniture, automobile, etc., but the 
properly of the ‘ propertied class * (capitalists). Since they own the means of 
production, they hire the property-less individual to work for them, under 
conditions the latter is forced to accept. Thus the property-iess individual is 
reduced to a means of production. Hence ‘private property’ is considered 
here as an expression of human self-alienation. 

Manuscripts, pp. 133f. 
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Private property should be suppressed not by making it common 
property, but by abolishing the alienation itself of which it is the 
expression. Through this positive transcendence of private pro- 
pcrty, the object of man’s activity again becomes a human object* 
Man appropriates the world in a human way : his relation to it is 
no longer a means to an end outside himself but an expression of 
his entire being, in which he objectifies himself without losing him- 
self. Nature becomes human and man becomes natural. 

The transcendence of private property is therefore the com- 
plete eimncipation of all human senses and qualities, but it 
is this emancipation precisely because these senses and attri- 
butes have become, subjectively and objectively, human. 
The eye has become a human eye, just as its object has become 
a. human object — an object made by man for man. 

The senses have therefore become directly in their practice 
theoreticians. They relate themselves to the thing for the 
sake of the thing, but the thing itself is an objective human 
relation to itself and to man, and vice versa. Need or enjoy- 
ment have consequently lost their egotistical nature, and 
nature has lost its tmrt titility by use becoming human use.^^ 

Man’s objectification of himself in nature creates a genuine culture 
when he uses nature in a truly human way. When man’s relation- 
ship with nature is truly humanized by the transcendence of private 
property, Marx believed, all expressions of estranged human life 
will disappear : 

The positive transcendence of private property^ as the appro- 
priation of human life, is therefore the positive transcendence 
of all estrangement — ^that is to say, the return of man from 
religions, family, state, etc,, to his human, i.e., social existence. 
Religious estrangement as such occurs only in the realm of 
consciousness, of man’s inner life, but economic estrange- 
ment is that of real life ; its transcendence therefore embraces 
both aspccts.'-^^ 

Tn religion, the content of transcendence is God, the trans- 
cendent future is the power of God which comes to humanity 


Manuscripts, p. 139. 

Manuscripts, v>. 136, 
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and evokes a response. But Marx denies any sort of superhuman 
transcendence. He is reluctant to identify transcendence with 
God because he understands the absoluteness of God to function 
as a limit, a restraint upon the otherwise unlimited field of human 
possibilities. Dependence on a transcendent God and full huraaii 
autonomy are incompatible: 

A being only considers himself independent when he stands 
on his own feet ; and he only stands on his own feet when 
he owes his existence to himself, A man who lives by the 
grace of another regards himself as a dependent being. But 
I live completely by the grace of another if I owe him not 
only the maintenance of ray life, but if he has, moreover, 
created my life — ^if he is the source of my life. When it is 
not of my own creation, my life has necessarily a source of 
this kind outside of it.'-^® 

Echoing Aristotle, Marx says : 

You have been begotten by your father and your mother ; 
therefore in you the mating of two human beings— a species- 
act of human being— has produced the human being. You 
see, therefore, that even physically, man owes his existenoe 
to man,^^ 

Thus the question of creation cannot even arise for Marx, because 
it conflicts with praxw. 

We shall elucidate Marx’s concept of transcendence with re- 
ference to one of the leading Marxist thinkers of our time, Roger 
Garaudy, who is well known for his sympathetic attitude toward 
religion, has pointed out that religion may have some practical 
justification : 

Like every ideology, religion is a project, it is a way of break- 
ing away from, transcending the given, of anticipating the 
real, whether by justifying the existing order or by protesting 
against it and attempting to transform it.^® 


Manuscripts, p. HA. 

Ibid. ' ■ 

Roger Garaudy, Prom Anathema to J)ialo^ue, trails, by Luke O’Neiil, 
New York : Vintage Press, 1966, p. 76. 


But this does not change his position on religion as a whole, 
for this transcendence must always remain within the immanence 
of Imman possibilities. According to him, ‘ transcendence is 
no longer an attribute of God but a dimension of man, a dimension 
of our experience and our acts.’^^ It is a totally human pheno'* 
menon, a ‘ dialectical supemession’ of man by himself.®® He 
further explains Marxist concept of transcendence in these words ; 

To liberate man from all alienation, material and moral, 
is to accomplish, within the continuing creation of man by 
man, a new decisive step towards increased hominisation, 
a step as important as the invention of the tool, through 
which the human branch broke away from the common 
trunk of animality by conquering consciousness. This new 
frontier of hominisation, making of every man a man, ques- 
tioning and creative, will mark a new detachment from the 
earth. The detachment, this time, will be from all the alie- 
nations which have been crystallized for thousands of years 
and have become so thoroughly customary as to Seem to us 
like a nature, like earth itself. It will free the spiritual 
energies of each man and of all men with such force that 
it is absolutely impossible— for us who are caught in the 
alienations of our pre-history— to imagine their nature and 
their use. This future, open on the infinite, is the only 
transcendence which is known to us as atheists.®^ 

Thus the difference between religious (to be more precise, Christian) 
and Marxist concepts of transcendence is this: 

For a Christian, transcendence is the act of God who comes 
towards him and summons him. For a Marxist, it is a 
dimension of man’s activity which goes out beyond itself 
towards its far-off being.®® 

Garaudy asserts that any attempt to refer transcendence to an 
absolute, to God, would be to limit man by imposing an anti- 
quated worldview on him. To the Marxist, transcendence is 

Garaudy, F^yom Anathema to Dialogue, p. 46. 

Cf. Roger Garaudy, Marxism in the Twentieth Century, trans. by Rene 
Hague, New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1970, p. 209. 

Garaudy, ¥yom Antkema to Dialogue, pp, 93f. 

Garaudy, From Anathema to Dialogue^ p. 92, 
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actually a demands an exigency, a driving force, but a force that 
cannot be conceived, named, or expected. Nor can it be hyposta- 
tized. As Garaudy put it : 

To investigate the dimension of transcendence, conceived 
not as an attribute to God but as a dimension of man, is 
not to start from something which exists in our world in a 
vain attempt to prove the existence of what can exist only 
in another world ; it is simply to investigate all the dimen- 
sions of human reality. 

Man is an incomplete being, a creature in the process of formation. 
The goal of this self-creation is an ever fuller social consciousness, 
a more complete social integration, and an absolute domination 
of the physical world. In other words, the exigency of which 
Garaudy speaks is future oriented — ^it is the demand for an ever 
more complete realization of the potential of man. 

Here, then, is the sum and substance of Marx’s concept of 
transcendence : The moment nature gave birth to man by a 
‘spontaneous generation’. It became essentially related to him, 
to be humanized by his free activity. Nature and man are no 
longer two powers in opposition to one another, but two terms 
of one relation. Through a vital interplay with nature man makes 
himself. Unlike other animals which are passively determined 
by their material environment he actively transforms nature and 
adopts it to his own needs. Thus man rises over all other animal 
species and begins an historical evolution. Here we have a quali- 
tative leap, a real outgrowing, a ‘transcendence’ in the strictly 
etymological sense of the term. The future to which he is moving 
is completely open to man. He shapes the universe and his own 
destiny, and thus he is not any more the object of history but its 
subject and agent. It is this possibility, which enables man to 
move towards the future along an original road that the animal 
was incapable of knowing—the road that entails freedom and 
choice— what Marx calls which we might translate 

‘ transcendence 


Garaudy, Marxism in the Twentieth Century, p. lOk 


Tiie problem, of transcendence has been one of the most critical 
issues in Christian theology. Traditionally transcendence and 
immanence have been viewed diametrically opposed to each other, 
perhaps with an undue emphasis on their incompatibility. The 
former was taken to express God’s otherness and distinctness from 
man, the latter his presence with and freedom for man.®'^ These 
ideas have commonly been expressed, especially in much of medieval 
theology, in spatial language, though medieval thinkers insisted 
that the spatial language was only analogous or metaphorical 
speech when referring to God’s presence. One of the rather 
obvious and unfortunate features of the history of theology has 
been the tendency to go to extremes in stressing either the imma- 
nence of God at the expense of his transcendence, or vice versa. 
If the nineteenth century liberal theologians concentrated on im- 
manentism, the neo-orthodox theologians of twentieth century 
so stressed God’s sovereign transcendence that any sense of His 
presence in the world was almost lost.®® The problem of trans- 
cendence remains casus belli in Christian theology even today. 

The interest in understanding and interpreting transcendence 
is found not only among Marxist philosophers and Christian 
theologians, but also in other intellectual communities. Culture 
analysts, psychologists, sociologists, and others who probe the 
content and the dimension of human society have worked diligently 
to define the concept of transcendence.®® According to them, 
transcendence aims at total life fulfilment. They acknowledge 


It is to be noted here that the two terms ‘ transcendcjice ' and 
* immanence’ and two other terras often used in the same context— * super 
natural ’ and ‘ natural ’™are not to be found anywhere in the Bible, though 
many passages could be cited as illustrating what these terras mean. 

The stress on transcendence among neo-orthodox theologians is not 
without justification. Theologians like Karl Barth emphasized transcendence 
in order to warn the church in a moment of crisis of the dangers of imniaaen- 
tism. Barth, however, has corrected this emphasis especially in his book, The 
Humanity of God, Atlanta : John Knox Press, 1974. Barth’s position is that 
the transcendent God has drawn near to us in Christ, and this gives us the right 
to speak about him. 

See, for example, Charles A. Reich, The Greening of America, New York : 
Random House, 1970; and, Carl G, Jung, Psychology and Religion, New 
Haven ; Yale University Press, 19150. 
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that human life is not all that it can be, and they attempt to devise 
ways to bring about total human fulfilment, using the categories 
appropriate to their individual scientific discipline. Transcendence 
means therefore the concrete resolution of social, economic, and 
political problems as well as spiritual and psychic wholeness. Thus 
the desire for wholeness is understood as .a basic human character- 
istic.. 

Whatever may be the definition of transcendence given by these 
secular thinkers, the objective is the same : to bring into being that 
which the human condition demands, i.e., the perfection of being. 
And it is more or less the same objective which contemporary 
theolo^ans intend with their affirmations about the being of God 
and the nature of Ws activity in human history. When contem- 
porary theologians speak of transcendence, their language is very 
much analogous to that of the humanists and other secular thinkers 
referred to — ^though it is not quite the same. They approach the 
problem of transcendence in various ways : to reform the doctrine 
of God, to announce his death, to reduce theology to anthropology, 
or even to accept a pluralism of theistie and non-theistic beliefs 
in the.'. church.®^ 

Generally speaking, the quest for the understanding of trans- 
cendence demonstrates that the critical issue for theologians is 
not to attempt a description of the nature and being of God but 
instead to attempt an exposition of the consequence of God’s 
activity in human history. In other words, when theologians 
affirm faith in the transcendent God of the script iire, they are affirm- 
ing faith in the God who has acted in human history to make 
man whole and to redeem him from his sins. Transcendence is 
not just the description of the Inner metaphysical being of God. 

” The following works will provide helpful hints m understanding the 
direction in which the contemporary debate on transcendence is moviiig : 
David Cairns, Go Up There 1 A Study in Divine Tramcmdence, Edinburgh : 
The Saint Andrew Press, 1967 ; Vsahy, The Tramcendence of 

A Study in Contetuporary i’fefojnp/nca/ TAeolctg-y, Philadelphia : The West- 
minster Press, MCML VIII ; Langdon Gilkey, Naming the Whirlwind i The 
Renewal of God-‘Latigiiage, fA&w York. : The Bobbs-Mc;rili Go., ' 1969 ; William 
A, Johnson, The Search for Transcendence: A Theological Analysis 
theological Attempts to Define Transcendence, New York : Harper Colophon 
Books, 1974 ; Alistair Kee, The. Way of Transcendence T^hnstim Faith without 
Belief, Baltimore : Penguin Books, 1971 ; and, Tm«sce«dence, e(l. by Herbert W. 
Richardson & Donald R. Cutler, Boston ; Beacon Press, 1961. 
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Rather it refers to an event, that historical event witnessed to in 
the scriptures, which brings about the restoration of health, i.e., 
reconciliation, to humanity. As William Johnson suggests, ‘ Trans- 
cendence has little to do with the nature and attributes of God 
but has everything to do with the consequence of God’s activity 
in history, that is, to introduce a transcendent dimension to human 

life.’38 

This trend in contemporary theological thinking is indeed com- 
mendable. As Andr^ Dumas pointed out ‘ Transcendence runs 
the risk of exiling God outside of reality, and of debasing the 
worth of creation as a second rate imitation of the true realm of 
essences.’®'* It is obvious, then, that in order to keep faith in a 
transcendent God who lies beyond history, and yet acts within it, 
we should struggle with the structures of evil which still triumph 
scandalously in the here and now. None of the vital challenges 
posed by emerging social forces like underdevelopment, injustice, 
exploitation, and new demands for total human liberation can be 
met by postulating answers in a world to come. Therefore it is 
high time that the church interpret its concept of God, hope in 
that God, and the ethical teachings in such a way as to allow its 
members to plunge fully into history. Like others Christians 
need to be historical if they are to conquer their full humanity. 

By calling religion an ideology, Marx implies that it provides a 
transcendent escape for the victims of the class struggle and thus 
deadens their revolutionary passion for changing their existing 
order. This is a challenge Christianity must meet. If we examine 
Marx’s critique carefully, we will recognize that its most important 
argument is the fact that Christianity, during its almost two 
thousand years of existence, has failed to do away with poverty, 
servitude, wars and social disorder. Christians have betrayed 
their mission in the world. They have allowed their faith to be 
used to support the powerful against the weak, to become a weapon 
against the small, contributing to their bondage. There is, indeed, 
much truth in the provocative statement of Martin Luther King, 
Jr. ; ‘ How often the Church has been an echo rather than a voice, 
a taiilight behind .... secular agencies, rather than a headlight 

William A. Johnson, The Search for Transcendence, p. 151. 

Andre Dumas, Dietrich Bonhoeffer t Theologian of Reality, trrais. 
by Robert McAfee Brown, New York ; The Macmillan Co., 1968, p. 116. 
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guiding men progi-essively and decisively to luglier levels of uiider- 
standing.’'^® We cannot erase easily these facts from the history 
of Christianity. In the face of these facts, there can be little doubt 
that Christianity itself has been one of the major causes of oppres- 
;sion ill the modem world. We can learn from these past mistakes, 
and ill a spirit of deep humility and peniteftce before our God 
acknowledge the guilt of past generations which clings to us who 
strive today to bear the joyous message of Christ. Chiistiaiiity 
must ever be on guard lest it give grounds for the suspicion that it is 
cultivating an ideology which can be exploited by the ruling classes. 

Any theory, any idea and philosophy, can be understood in its 
essence only if we understand the concrete situation in wMch it 
•originated and if we relate it to our concrete circumstance of life. 
But the truth of the matter is, very often we Christians forget that 
an abstract interpretation of prophetic and apostolic message 
deprives the divine word of its real meaning and relevance. We 
also forget that the Word of God can be adequately understood and 
interpreted only in its vital relation to our pr^ent human situation. 
Marx’s . concept of transcendence ' reminds us that theory must 
correspond to life needs. Tliis means that religion must arise from 
the actual life experiences of modem man and not be dogmatically 
imposed upon him. Theory and , practice must, be unified, which 
involves seeing Christian concepts in their development -out' of 
historical experience, and, discovering the , deeper , meaning of the 
Gospel message by using it to change society. It is ■ with this 
historical and social consciousness Paul Tillich gave the clarion, call 
to Christians to engage in social action.': . 

The Kiiigdoin of God k not a static heaven into which indi- 
viduals enter after death ; it is the dynamic divine -power in 
and above history which drives history toward ultimate M- 
iilnieiit. It refers to groups as well as to individuals, and 
demands continuous efforts toward justice, wffich is basic 
in it.-^^ 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love, New York : Harper & Row, 
1963, p. 98. 

Cf. ‘ Theses on Feuerbach,’ especially theses X, IV and XL On Religion, 
pp. 69ff. 

Paul Tiilich, ‘ How Much Truth is there- in Karl Marx ? Chirstian 
Century, VoL 65, No. 36, 1948, p. 907, 
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To be a Christian is not just ‘to serve God/ but it is also a 
dynamic social ethic, a service to mankind. We may not agree 
with Feuerbach when he says that theology is anthropology ; but 
we have to admit that there is certainly much anthropology in 
theology. Although Ghristianity is directed to the ‘ beyond it 
nevertheless must influence our actions in the realm of the ‘ here 
below h It must give a deeper meaning to our bond with the 
world and with liistory. Solidarity with the agonies and problems 
of modern man become the sacrament of God’s serving presence 
in the midst of the v/oiid.^® Christians cannot escape into a false 
mysticism or an illusory transcendentalism, where the affairs and 
needs of their brothers are left ‘here below’. It is true that Chris- 
tians do look beyond the terrible realities of the ‘ here below 
but this is not to evade them or to render them illusory. Rather,, 
by loving and serving men, they prepare for the Lord’s parousfa 
in the very act of love for their brothers. As Christians, we are 
always human beings, and human dignity and endeavours must 
always be of supreme importance. In this sense there can be no 
radical division between believer and atheist. Marx’s concept of 
transcendence challenges Christians for a vision of man rooted 
more deeply in reality. It exhorts Christians to act out the Impli- 
cations of man made in the image of God who has become incarnate. 
It reminds the church of the real concern of the Gospel. The true 
renunciation of ecclesiastical privileges, a giving up of the gifts 
of the church to the world, therefore, correspond to the central 
movement of the Gospel, the path of God to man, i.e., the saving, 
renunciation of the Son of God on behalf of the world.^^ 


C/- Matthew 25 : 36-40. - 
C/. PhOippians 2. 


SEARCH FOR AN ECCLESIOtOGY IN ASIA'*' ; 

T, V. Phiup 

One of the major problems in the ecumenical movement today is 
the difl’ereiit, sometimes conflicting, views about the Church itself. 
Roger Mehl, a French Protestant theologian, wrote recently, ‘ At 
the present time the divergences between Catholics and Protestants, 
which in the 16th century con<»med the whole of the Christian mes- 
sage, no longer concern more than a single chapter of doctrine- 
ecclesiology Ecclesiology is the central issue on which diver- 
gences between churches are focused at present. 

The purpose of this paper is to trace briefly how some of the 
ecclesiologicai understandings were developed in the course of 
church history and thus to give a certain historical perspective to 
our ecclesiologicai discussions, in Asia. ' 

We do not find any one particular ecclesiology developed in 
the New Testament. Jesus did not teach any model of the Ohurch 
to be followed by those who believed in Him. St. Paul used a 
number of different metaphors and images to denote the Giiristiaii 
community. As the Church approached the second century, there 
was no uniform development in structure, theology and practice 
of different Christian groups. The concepts of orthodoxy, catholi- 
city and apostolicity, whether in terms of its self-understanding 
or in terms of its theology, structure and practice, were not a pre- 
supposition with the early Church. These concepts and ideas 
were deveIox>ed in the course of time and in the context of chal- 
lenges and conflicts, both from within and withoitt, and in the 
context of the Church’s missionary encounter with its contem- 
porary world. Christianity in its early history was a movement of 
change, adaptation and development and was not bound exclusively 
to its origin ; the development was not uniform In all places. 


* Part of this paper was read at the C.C.A. Consultitioi on Ecclesiology 
In Asia, held In August 1982. 

^ Quoted by Yves Congar, ‘Trials and Promises of Ecuraeiism* in Voices of 
Unity, World Council of Churches, 1981, p. 32. 


Cliiircli J Catlioiic and Universal 

In its origin, Christianity was a Jewish sect, though a dissenting 
sect, it shared the particularism and ethnic understanding of the 
Jewish community. Yet, the Christians were also aware that 
something new had happened in Jesus Ohrist. The tension between 
the Old and New in the Church resulted, in the first century itself, 
in an identity crisis and came to a focus in the Jew and Gentile 
controversy. The controversy was not simply over the observance 
of certain dietary laws or over circumcision. For Paul, who fought 
the cause of the gentile Christians, the controversy raised a funda- 
mental question regarding the salvation in Ohrist and the nature of 
the Christian community. For Paul the Christian Gospel was 
not simply a fulfilment of the Jewish law, but in that fulfilment 
something radically new was brought into being. In Christ, a new 
creation has happened. In Him, there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision or uncircumcision, bond or free. Paul could not 
accept Christ without abandoning the Jewish concept of the Church 
as an ethnic or racial or caste community. There can be no Church 
on the basis of nationality, race or colour. 

The expansion of Christianity among the gentiles meant that 
the unity of the Church based on or coincident with the etlmic or 
racial homogenity of the Palestinian fellowship of Jewish Christians 
was radically questioned. The mission of the Church in the world 
always creates tension in the Church and questions the accepted 
understanding of the Church’s nature and structure. ^It was in and 
through this conflict, and in its demarcation and separation from 
Judaism, that the early Church Understood the inner meaning of 
the universality of the GospePand the catholicity of its nature. It 
was 'something like a ‘ discovery’ as the Church was engaged in 
mission. The result of the Jew and Gentile coiitroveKy was that 
Christianity passed from what was apparently a sect within Judaism 
to an independent universal religion ; the basis of its membershtp 
was faitii in Christ. The Church hds no hational home or centre 
in contrast to Jewish dependence on Jerdsalem, but it is at home 
everywhere. In its life there is an unconditional inclusiveness 
vis-a-vb man. The Church is the sacrament of the unity of man- 
kind. The churches in Asia will be catholic to the extent that race. 
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colour, caste and national prejudices and segre^tions aie histori- 
cally conquered and sepamtions based on them are done 
away witliin the life of the churches- Catholicity is not a status 
symbol of the Church safegiiarded by any ecclesiastical stmctiire ■; 
it is primarily a relationship and a task. It emerges in mission 
and manifests in the openness of the Church to humanity in Christ. 

When the early Church crossed the borders of Palestinian 
Judaism and entered into the wider world of Graeco-Roman culture 
and religions, another significant development happened in its 
understanding of the nature of the Church and its mission. The 
Jews had a very negative attitude to all that was pagan, aS they 
believed that God had elected them to be an exclusive nation un- 
corrupted by heathen influences. The first Chri8tii3.ns being Jews, 
shared the Jewish attitude to pagans and Roman society in generaL 
But when the Church entered into the wider area of the Graeco- 
Roman world, it found itself in the midst of a religiously and 
culturally pluralistic society and the question of Church’s relation 
to pagan society and culture became a crucial theological question. 

The ariitude of the Christians in general to pagan polytheism 
and idol worship was absolutely negative. But a creative en- 
counter took place between Christianity and Greek culture and 
philosophy. In this there was no one tradition universally followed 
by all Christians. While Tatiaii and Tertullian took a negative 
attitude to philosophy and culture, Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and several others applied themselves to reconciling the achieve- 
ments of pagan culture and philosophy with the demands of the 
Gospel. 

Philosophy in the second century was a way of life and not 
merely a way of thinking about metaphysical questions. Chris- 
tianity, if it were to influence the lives of educated men, had to take 
philosophy seriously. Justin Martyr in the second century con- 
sidered himself as a philosopher and he defined Christianity ak a 
new school of pMlosophy. . He wrote, I Christ is the fogas- of whom 
every mce of men partakes and those who lived mtionally are 
Christians even if thought to be atheist .... Whatever tiungs 
have been rightly said by any one belongs to us Christians’.® 


Second Apology, p. 10. 
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dement of Alexandria believed that the idea of God is implanted 
in all men at creation. There is a spark of nobility in every son! 
which is kindled by the divine logos. All wisdom is summed np in 
Ohrist who is the nniting principle. * There is one river of truths 
but many streams fall into it on this side and that*. Some 
Christians of Clement’s day, who criticized Greek philosophy, 
argued that Greek philosophy was stolen from Moses or from 
heaven as Prometheus stole fire. Against them, Clement asked : 
‘Is not fire beneficial? We must always judge by what is said, 
not by who said it’ 

Because of this positive attitude, the church fathers were able 
to use Greek philosophy and culture not only to express Christian 
faith but also for a deeper understanding of it. In its encounter 
with Greek culture, the Church no longer understood itself as a 
Jewish sect living in a Semitic mileu, but a umvema! religion which 
can find its home in ail cultures. In its missionary encounter 
with Graeco-Roman culture, the Church grasj^d the universalism 
of the Gospel which meant its ability to express itself in all parti- 
cular situations. The universality of tlie Church means that it 
finds its own form and expression in each situation and in each age. 
This is the basic element in the Christian tradition. Hamack in a 
significant statement points out : 

But the reasons for the triumph of Christianity in that age 
are no guarantee for the permanence of that triumph through- 
out the history of mankind. Such a triumph rather depends 
on the simple elements of religion, on the preaching of the 
living God as the Father of men and on the likeness of Jesus 
Christ. For that very reason it depends on the capacity of 
Christianity to strip off once more any collective syncretism 
and unite itself to fresh coefficients.® 

To be universal, therefore, means a plurality of Christian 
expressions in structure and theology. Plurality is something 
inbuilt in the very nature of the Church because it is an essential 
element of the Gospel itself, J. Danielou points out, 


® Adolf Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Chmtianity in the Fifst 
Three Centuries, (second edition), Vol. 1, p, 318. 






is the great revolution that occupies the first and second 
centuries. This was the natural outcome of the very nature 
of the Christian message, which is not the religious expression 


election by God of one people for an liistotic mission, as was 
Judaism, but is the proclamation to all mankind of the advent 
of ‘ last things 

As Danielou mentions, this was a great revolution in Christian 
thought. If the missionary encounter with Greek culture forced 
the early Church to rethink not only the meaning of the Gospel, 
but also the meaning of Greek culture, and philosophy for the 
wholeness of the Church’s life and mission, a similar process needs 
to take place in the life of the Asian Churches in their search for an 
ecclesiology. If only a real encounter and dialogue takes place 
between Asian religions and cultures and Christianity, the churches 
in Asia will come to understand the meaning of its universality. 
With regard to India, S. Rayan writes : 

This means that a deepening reflection in religious pluralism 
will be an important factor in the life of the Church in India. 
We have to keep pondering on the variety of spiritual ex- 
periences and reli^ous expressions held in honour of the 
Indian scene .... Exploration of the meaning and possi- 
bilities of pluralism must continue, and a corresponding 
plurality must grow and mature in the Church . . . let a hun- 
dred flowers bloom and let plurality of theoloj^es, faith 
formulations, worship forms and ecclesiastical structures 
shape up and emerge.^ 

It Is only within the process of encounter and dialogue and reflec- 
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Asian soil, that the meaning of the universality of the Chufch’s 
nature will be clarified for the Asian churches, i 


^ Jem Danielou in The Crucible of Christianity, (A. Toynbee, ed.), p, 275. 
S, Rayan, in The Church A People's Movement, H.C.C. of India, p, 18. 
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Ciwrcli of the . Spirit versus Church of the Bishops 

In the third century, two divergent ecclesiologies began to- 
develop in the western Church which left a permanent mark on 
subsequent developments. 

The early Church was an eschatological community proclaim- 
ing the advent of last things. The coming of the Holy Spirit was 
an eschatolo^cal sign and the Church understood itself as a com- 
munity in the Holy Spirit. Prophets were highly regarded and 
speaking in tongues was not uncommon. But towards the end 
of the second century, the prophets were more or less replaced 
by the episcopate and the manifestations of the Holy Spirit in terms 
of prophecy and speaking in tongues was becoming rarer and 
rarer. The Church was becoming institutionalized under 
monarchichal episcopacy and had already begun to develop the 
marks of a Catholic Church in terms of an institutional structure,, 
in other ways than the manifestation of the Holy Spirit in the daily 
life of the Church. To validate the Church’s existence in its 
conflict with heretical teachings, especially with Gnosticism, the 
Church looked increasingly, not to the future illuminated by the 
Lord’s return, nor to the present illuminated by the Spirit’s extra- 
ordinary gifts, but to the past illuminated by the composition of 
the apostolic canon, the creation of the apostolic creed and the 
establishment of the apostolic episcopate. The * apostolic 
authority ’ began to be considered as norm for the Church’s life. 
In this way the ap3Stles became a sort of spiritual aristocracy 
and the first century a golden age of the Spirit’s activity. The 
promises of the New Testament on the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
were primarily referred to the Pentecost event, and only through 
that event via the apostles to subsequent ages® Hence the search and 
development of channels of continuity with the apostolic age began 
to take place in the Church. This was the background of the 
ecciesiological controversies in the third century. 

The Montanist movement, which arose in the second century 
and became very influential in the third century, radically ques- 
tioned the institutional development in the Church. The 


® J. Pelikan, The Christian Tradition, The University of Chicago Press, 1971,. 
voi. i,p.,io7., : ■ . 
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Montanists viewed the Cliurcli as a commijaiity of the Holy Spirit^ 
living in the immediate expectation the pt^rousia and as a com- 
munity of the saints separated from the world. They opposed 
everything by which the Chitroh acquires a permanent and rigid 
institutional form for the purpose of settling down in this world. 

In the third century, there arose a cdhtroversy between Bishop 
Gallistas of Rome and Hippolytus over the question of discipline 
in the Church. By the end of the second century, it was. generally 
accepted that the Church could not and should not forgive those 
who were guilty of murder, fornication or apostacy. Hipolytus. 
accused Callistus of showing laxity in discipline. According to- 
Hippolytus, Callistus had declared that no sin was unforgivable 
and that as bishop he had the apostolic right to forgive all sins. 
Behind the question of discipline was the question about the nature 
of the Church. Is the Church to remain a company of elect on. 
earth, hedged around with taboos of purity ? Or is the Church a 
school of sinners? Again a similar controversy arose in Rome 
after the Decian persecution in the middle of the third century aiid- 
spread to North Africa. After the Decian persecution, the ques- 
tion naturally arose about the re-adniissioii of the lapsed, back 
into the Church. In Rome, a party under Novation stood for 
rigourisni refusing any reconciliation of the lapsed, and threatened 
to break communion with those who received them. The question 
was again about the nature of the Church. Novation argued that 
the scriptures preclude the forgiveness of men of idolatry which is. 
a sill against God. The Churcli which contains the apostates and 
allows tlieir reconciliation ceases to be holy and hence ceases to- 
be the Church. He further argued that the ministry and sacra- 
ments of the Ciiurch containing apostates have no validity and its. 
ministers are no longer Christian ministers. 

For the Montanists, Hippolytus and Novatian, the world is. 
evil and Christians are separated from this world and arc a com- 
munity of saints. Their life style is maintained .by the observance 
of rigid moralism. On the other hand, for Callistus and others,, 
the Church is a school of sinners bound together by a sacramental 
life and administered by on ordered ministry. To support their 
position, they quoted the parable of the wheat and the tares where 
our Lord told the men to leave the tares with the wheat till the- 
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•last day. They' also used the typology of Noah’s ark wherein 
were dogs, wolves, crows and all clean and unclean animals. For 
them the holiness of the Church depends upon for^venesa (already 
-• a penitential system was developing in the Church) rather than 
■on die holiness of its members. But for the puritan party, the 
tares are outside the Church. The Church is the earthly Eden 
from which the backsliders are put out. It is the Bride of Christ 
(Virgin) without any spot or wrinkle, the assembly of those who 
live in righteousness. It is a congregation of saints whose holiness 
is guaranteed by an unconditional purity of its members. These 
•controversies, which resulted in schisms, led to the emergence 
■of two distinctive ecdesiolo^es. 

The elfect of these controversies on the official Church was 
that the institutional and authoritarian note was strengthened 
and the unity and Catholicity of the Church began to be viewed 
in terms of its hierarchical structures. This development is best 
■seen in the writings of Cyprian of Carthage, in the third century. 
He drew a clear line between what is and w^hat is not the Catholic 
•and apostolic Church. For Cyprian, there is no salvation outside 
the Church. *Tf any one could escape who was outside the ark 
•of Noah, he may also escape who is outside the Church ... .he 
•cannot have God as Father, who has not the Church as Mother ’. 
According to Cyprian, outside the catholic Church, there is not 
only no salvation, there is nothing triily Christian ; no forgiveness 
■of sins, no Christian baptism, no Christian faith and charity and 
not even Christian martyrdom. The Church is a garden enclosed, 
■outside of which no living water fl-ows. Which is this catholic 
Church out of which there is no salvation ? For Cyprian, it is 
the Church ruled by bishops in apostolic successioh. 

The bishop, by virtue of his being successor to the apostles, 
-possesses priestly functions. The bishop is not only a ruler in 
the Church but the only ruler. He wrote, ‘ Whence you ought 
to know that the bishop is In the Church and the Church in the 
bishop, and if any one is not with the bishop he is not in the Church 
About Cyprian’s ecclesiology, R. Seeberg remarks, 

Henceforth the Church is no longer the holy people of God, 
holding in common the faith of the apostles, but is an associa- 
tion of men subject to the control of the bishop, whom he 
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■tolerates rn-the Chiircli, and tMs' by virtiie of his divine 
authority which has been given to him to pardon or retain 
sms7 

But oEtside the official body of the Ghnrch -there -were other groups 
Hike the Montanists or Novatians, who stood for a different principle* 

They preferred enthusiastic movements of the Spirit to hiiai. 
drum official Christianity ; they believed that the Holy Spirit 
can make His own ministers where He wills, apart from the 
authorised methods of the Church; they repudiated the 
minstrations of the unworthy clergy ; they held to the notion 
of the .gathered congregation, the communion of saints, 
exercising a discipline which casts out the unworthy and they 
believed that the Church can be infected by unworthy members 
to the point of corruption and death.® 

Of the two eccicsiolo^cai views of the third century, one is 
•centred round the work of the Holy Spirit and the idea of gathered 
'Congregation ; and the other was centred round the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and sacraments. If we take TertuUian (in his Montanist 
days) and Cyprian as representatives of these two divergent ecdesio- 
logics respectively, then their statements explain the differences 
between the two views. Both TertuUian and Cyprian agreed 
that the Church is one and is visible and within which alone there 
are valid and efficacious m nistry and sacraments. But the question 
was : Which Church ? What is its nature ? What constitutes 
the Catholic Church ? 

For TertuUian, the Church is not an institution discernible 
by the outward marks of an institutional continuity and autho- 
ritative oificers in regular succession. The Church is where the 
Spirit is, made by the Spirit ; its members arc the spiritual men 
and they, as such, possess and exercise the privilege of the Church. 
This is not an invisible Church, but a group of Christians who 
are visibly spiritual, a congregation of the saints. Therefore, 
it is the true Church. The Church itself is properly and principally 
Spirit Himself. Therefore the Church will indeed forgive sins, 

R. Seeberg, A Textbook of the History of Doctrines, p. 177. 

® S. L. Greensiade, Schism in the Early Church, SCM Press, 1964, 
pp. i 14”! 15. 


blit not by the Church of Oallistus or by Gallistus himself, but by 
spiritual mea ; and not, by the Church which is a collectioa of" 
bishops.® 

For Cyprian, the bishop is in the Church and the Church in the 
bishop and the Catholic Church is the Church of the bishops in : 
apostolic succession. For Tertullian, the Church is not a conclave 
of bishops but the manifestation of the Holy Spirit. 

Both these divergent understandings of the Church continued 
throughout the history of the Church in different groups and in 
different forms. It was the ecclesiology of Cyprian which gained, 
ground in the official Church. From the third century onwards, 
Christian writers began to use Old Testament categories of priest- 
hood and sacrifice to Christian ministry and sacraments. Histori-- 
cally, there is a correlation between the development of the doctrine 
of sacraments and that of ministry. The more the Church inter- 
preted Christian sacraments in terms of Old Testament sacrifice, 
the more the dignity and the power of the ministry, grew in the 
Church and vice versa. The Church came to be understood more 
and more in terms of the priesthood with the result that in the 
middle ages there was hardly any ecclesiology but only a doctrine 
of priesthood. So much so that Pope Boniface VIII could boldly 
assert that outside the Church there is neither salvation nor re- 
mission of sins and that submission to the Roman pontiff, is for; 
every human creature, an utter necessity for salvation. 

The Church as Christian Society 

From The time of Constantine in the fourth century, we notice 
a gradual development of a new image of the Church, namely. 
Church as Christian society. After its precarious existence in. 
the Roman Empire as a persecuted minority, when Constantine 
granted religious freedom and began actively supporting the' 
Church, the Church was full of giatitude to God and to the Emperor. 
Eusebius went to the extent of stating a theology of the Christian 
Empire. FTe found a correspondence between religion and politics. 
According to Eusebius, polytheism goes with polyarchy and anarchy, 
and monotheism with monarchy and unity. With Constantine 


the monarchy has come on earth as the image of monarchy in 
: heaven. As Christ, the Word of God, the logos, is the archetypal 
image of the Father, so on earth, Constantine is the image of the 
.logos. Constantine leads all the earth to the /ogw, prepares all 
men to His kingdom, calls all men to a higher knowledge and 
governs men below in accordance with the archetypal idea. There 
is no other universal authority in the woiid.^^' 

According to Emperor Justinian, the State is divinely ordamed. 
The Emperor has the supreme authority and responsibility for 
human society. The Emperor is God’s vicar on earth and his 
will embodies divine law. In the divinely ordamed state, the 
Church assists the emperor in the important task of providing 
‘for men’s spiritual well being. Monotheism demands monarchy 
and the unity of the empire demands the unity of the Church. 
From the 4th century onwards, there was an increasing emphasis 
on the unity of the Church corresponding to the unity of the Empire. 
The Church became the Church of the Roman oikoumene. The 
catholicity of the Church began to assume the meaning world 
wide (i.e. extent of the Roman Empire). This is how Augustine, 
in the 5th century, interpreted catholicity which came to exercise 
a great influence in Roman Catholic ecclesiology. 

As Church and State began to draw closer, the Church became 
more and more dependent on the State. The Church began to 
assume a political model and borrowed from the State many of its 
institutional forms. Bishops were not only Church dignitaries 
but also civil functionaries and enjoyed many benefits. As W.H.C. 

■ Frend points out. 

As the Church expanded in wealth and numbers, offices 
and auxiliary duties multiplied. Clerics in a variety of 
minor orders were needed. The bishop of a large See was 
now a great officer of the State, paid 720 solidi a year like 
a provincial governor and expected as Gregory of Nazianzus 
complained during his short tenure of the See of Constant!- 
nople (380"1) to rival the Consuls, the governors, the most 
illustrious commanders to eat well and live spiendidly.^^ 


See S. L. Greenslade, Church and State jrom Constantine to Theodosius L 
W. H. C. Frend, The Early Church, p. 250. 
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In the 4tli and 5th centuries the Church became the Church, 
of the bishops. Thou^ Church and State were very close, there- 
was no identification between the two during this period. But 
in the period of early middle ages, the dualism of Church and. 
State as distinct and autonomous societies began to blur, ‘or 
rather it continued to exist but within one single society called 
the Church or from the 9th century onwards Christendom.^® 

In the middle ages, the Church and State formed one society— 
a society in which the Empire would have the temporal side of 
society and papacy the spiritual side. But these powers were 
not in the world, but in the Church. The Church is the city or 
society and it is in the Church the two persons are leaders : the 
holder of the priestly office and the holder of the kingly office.^® 
Christian reli^on took on the collective sense of Christian society. 
Christendom or Christian society was described as the Body of 
Christ with the priesthood and Empire as its distinct organs. 

‘ Christendom is the Body of Christ, it is also the city of God> 
a single city, though administered by two quite distinct powersj^ 
the spiritual and the tempoml 

Though the place of two rulers were accepted in one city, there 
was increasing conflict between the popes and the emperors. The^ 
conflict between the popes and the emperors was not simply a 
quarrel over constitution but an ideological one. In this conflict,, 
the papalist not only claimed a supremacy of the pope in spiritual' 
matters but also to an equal degree over temporal matters. The 
papalist argued that just as the soul is superior to the l3ody, in 
the same day, pope is superior to the emperor. Moreover, along- 
with the idea of papal superiority over the emperor, there also- 
developed the concept of papal world monarchy. Just as there 
is one ruler in heaven* there can be only one ruler on earth (Eusebius’ 
theory of Christian emperor is now applied to papacy). It is only 
the Roman bishop who can be this one ruler in the world. The 
argument of the Canonists was : 

For it was admitted on all sides that there was one God only*. 

one heavenly ruler who shaped the doctrines of mankind.. 

.f. Leclcr, Toleration and the Reformation, London, Longmans : 1955,. 
Vol. 1, p. 66. 

13 Ibid., p. 67. 

“ Ibid., p. 68. 
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Could any secular ruler claim to be God’s vicar on earth T 

The pope alone of all living creatures was in a position 

to say of himself that he held the vicariate of God .... God- 
has created everything and ruled over everything and con- 
sequently the divine government lay in the hands of His . 
vicar.’® 

Waiter Ullmann points out that some of the more extreme among 
the Canonists even went so far as to declare that the pope was not 
only God’s vicar on earth, but also His successor. 

If in the Constantine period, the State was the superior partner 
and the Church was in the State, in the medieval period, Church, 
was the dominant partner and its society existed in the Church. 
In fact, there was no distinction between Church and State and 
between faith and culture. Feudal culture and Christian faith 
were badly mixed up. Christian society was hierarchically organized 
as in the feudal society of the time. By divine ordination, clergy 
were located on the higher rungs of the ladder. The soul of the 
Christian society was the clergy. It was they who had the power- 
to turn bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. The 
pope as the vicar of Christ was the absolute ruler of society. ‘ Ani- 
mation and direction of the Christian society comes from the 
pope to the bishops to the other clergy to the people’.’® The 
unity of faith, sacraments and discipline formed the basis of Chris- 
tendom. There was no room for any deviation from the teaching 
of the Church or for any theolo^cal and cultural pluralism. The 
spiritual power which was highly organized and amtralized, kept 
a constant watch over discipline as a protection against schism,, 
and over dogmatic unity as a protection against heresy. The 
development of inquisition was only the natural consequence. 
If Augustine interpreted the catholicity of the Church as world 
wide, it now received the meaning, not only of world wide, but also- 
under the one monarchy of the Roman Pope. 

The medieval development reached its culmination in the Council 
of Vatican I, when the council asserted that not only was the • 


IB Walter Ullmann, MedievalJPapalism, London, 1949, p. 118, 

Bernard Cooke, Ministry to Word and Sacraments, Fortress Press, 1976, . 

p. 86. 
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'Church a perfect society, but also that its permanent constitution 
had been conferred upon it by the Lord Himself.^'^ 

Avery Dulles points out that the notion of the Church as society 
by its very nature tends to highlight the structure of government 
:as the formal element in society.^® In fact, tliis was what happened 
in the medieval Church. The Church tended to be identified 
with the clerical hierarchy. The hierarchy became the teaching, 
■sanctifying and governing Church, while the people in the Church 
were only those who were taught, governed and sanctified.^® About 
this, Yves Gongar states that the Roman Gatholic ecclesiology 
has been marked by a tendency to regard the Church ‘ as a machinery 
-of hierarchical mediation, of the powers and primacy of the Roman 
See, in a word, “ hierarchology On the other hand, the two 

■ terms between wMch the mediation comes, the Holy Spirit on the 
■one side, the faithful people or the religious subject on the other, 
<were as it were kept out of the ecclesiological- considerations 

It wilt be a mistake to think that institutionalism and clericalism 
•nre problems only in'-' the , Roman Church. ;Th^ is one of the 
serious problems in alt the churches in Asia. 

. .Gliarch as ■ Comimmity of Believers 

■ It was in contrast to , an over institutionalized and hierarchical 
' Church of the middle ages, the Protestant Reformers of tlie j 6th 
century spoke of the Church as community of believers. Though 
Protestant churches differ among themselves on ceitain aspects 

■ of the doctrine of the Church, they are agreed on the basic nature 
■of the Church. When the Reformers stressed the Church as 
. community of believers, the supremacy of the scripture over tradi- 
tion, salvation by faith only and the priesthood of all believers, 
they had a different- understanding of the Church than that of the 
medieval Ciiurch. Martin Luther wrote , ‘ Thank God a child 
of seven knows what the Church is — the holy believers and the 


Once such an ecclesiology is accepted, then the task of the historians or 
Biblical scholars is simply to find ways of legitimizing the Constitution and 
.teaching of the Church. 

Avery Dulles, Models of the Church, Gill and Macmillan, 1977, o. 31. 
Ibid,, p. 33. 

Yves Cons3.r quoted in Models of the Church, p. 33, 
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Iambs who hear their shepherd’s voice.’^^ The Church is the 
congregation of believers where the Gospel is purely preached 
and the holy sacraments offered in accordance with the Gospel. 
The Church is nothing else than the community or gathering of 
the saints and of the godly, believing men on earth which the Holy 
Spirit gathers, preserves and rules. Karl Barth explains that the 
Word of God is not a substance imniment in the Ohurch, but 
rather an event that takes place as often as God addresses his people 
and is believed. The Ghurdi, therefore, is actually constituted 
by the Word being proclaimed and faithfully heard. The Church 
is the congregation that is gathered together by the Word — a Word 
that ceaselessly summons it to repeiiteiice. 

For Lutheiv the Church of God is present wherever the Word 
of God is spoken, whether it be in the middle of Turk’s land or 
the Pope’s land or hell itself. ‘ If I were the only one in the whole 
world who retained the Word, I alone should be the Church,’ 
Luther had no difficulty in agreeing with Cyprian that outside 
the Church there is no salvation ; for outside the Church there 
is no saviout*, and the saviour is only to be found where the Word 
is preached. The marks of the Ohurch according to Luther are : 
Preaching, Baptism, the Sacraments of the altar, the power of the 
keys, the ordained ministry and suffering. All of them are bound 
up with the Word of God. 

The Reformers’ emphasis on the centrality of the Word of God 
in the life of the Church, was a great gain for Christianity. Though 
they repudiated papacy and the institutionaltsm of the medieval 
Church, they were not able to overcome the idea of the Ohurch 
as Christian society integrally related to the political cominimity. 
Soon the Protestant churches either became state or national 
churches or theocracies of some sort. TJic principle accepted at 
Augsburg (1555) was that the religion of the ruler would be the 
religion of the people. With their great emphasis on the freedom 
of the Christian, one would expect religious toleration on the part 
of the Reformers. But on the contrary, political power was used 
against the dissidents such as the Anabaptists. 


Avery DuUej;, op. cit., p. 72, 
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•clies were very iniicii conditioned and coloured by the idea 
of tlie Cliurch as Ciiristian society. Christian faith came to be 
more or less identified with doctrines and the unity of the Gaiireh 
was seen in terms of doctrinal uniformity integrally related to the 
terriiorial unity. In such an ecclesiology, there was no place for 
any cultural or theological pluralism. 

Moreover, the Protestant ecclesiology is too narrow in its under- 
standing of God’s purpose for mankind and the Church’s mission 
in the world. It is too inward iooking, very much concerned 
with what happens in the Church and for the people in the Church- 
The sermon in the Church is set within the context of a recurring 
congregation and practically outside the urgencies of Church’s 
mission. Reformers had to apply force to make people attend 
the Church so that they could hccir the sermon. Is the preaching 
of the Word and the administration of the sacraments alone the 
functions of the Church? What about the Gh arch’s ministry 
and niission in the world of politics and culture ? ‘ The who^l^^ 
human race only seems to be the material for the election and 
gathering of the community of the saved, as if the mankinci were 
for the Ghurch and not the Church for the mankind 

In the 19tli century, when the Protestant 'missionary movement' 
arose, in most cases, the missionary societies were organized out- 
side the official churches, as no room could be found in the ecclesio- 
logics of the Protestant churches for a mission outside Christendom. 
When it arosCj it was the western colonialism which gave the ideo- 
logical framework for nussioiis and not the doctrine of the Church- 
For the Roman Catholics, world mission was not a problem, 
as the world monarchy of papacy provided the ideological basis. 
However, for both Roman Catholics and Protestants, tlie peoples 
in Africa and Asia were there for the missions to gather. Hence 
there was no proper recognition of tiie selfhood of the Asian or, 
African churches in missionary theology and practice.-^ 

J. Moltm-wUin, The Church in the Power of the Spirit, SCM Press, 19755 
p. 67.. 

A nimlbcr of ccclesiological models have developed in ihe west in recent 
years. Some of those models are very lielpl'ul for our consideration. For 
a discussion of these models, see Avery Dulles, The Models of the Church. 
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is something very siiniiat to what is taking 
of Asian Christians today.; V 


place in the experience 


Asia ns not only a continent of iiipty rtdigion^^ cultures and 
ideologies, but it is also a, region faced with enormous social, econo- 
mic and political problems. It is within this context we need to 
undertake our search for an eccicsiology. The statement of K.H. 
Ting, that China after the revolution has found itself and the Church 
in China has discovered dial it is a Church for China, jtoirds to a 
direction for our ccclcsiological research. The empliasis of the 
Christian Conference of Asia on the Christian Community within 
Human Coiinnunity and the present-day discussions on the theo- 
logy of the people and the Church as peopfle's .movement, raise 
important questions for our considerations. 

111 this section, my purpose is neither to deal in detail with the 
ecdesiological discussions in A.sia, nor to suggest ’ my eccicsio^- 
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logical model for the churches in Asia, but only to point out a 
specific trend in Asian thinking. 

In the history of Indian Christian theological tradition, for 
several reasons, there was no serious discussion of the doctrine of 
the Church. This could also be said of other churches in Asia. 
One of the reasons for the lack of ecclesiological interest was that 
the theology and organizational set up of the western missionary 
societies were such that Christian converts in India were considered 
belonging to the missionary societies and not to an Indian Church. 
The independence and the identity of the Indian Church was not 
recognized. Towards the end of the 19th century, under the 
impact of the national movement, when a consciousness of belong- 
ing to an Indian Church began to take root among Indian Chris- 
tians, the questions that received serious attention were, inde- 
pendence of the Indian Church from missionary control, indigeniza- 
tion and unity of the Church. During the last thirty years, one of 
the major concerns in Indian was the mission of the Church. In 
recent y ^ars, the topics such as the identity of the Indian Church, 
theology of the people, and the Church as people’s movement 
were raised.^'^ Though there was no grappling with the doctrine 
of the Church as such in these discitssions, we can identify certain 
common elements which point to a new understanding of the 
Church and its nature. 

During the first half of this century, two of the most creative 
Indian thinkers were P. Chenchiah and V. Gbakkarai, both lay- 
men. Though their primary interest was in theology, their writings 
reveal certain ecclesiological understandings. For them, the 
Kingdom of God occupies central place in the Gospel and not the 
institutional church. 

For Chenchiah, Christ represented a new stage in the evolution 
of man. He is the new man. We too can become the ‘ new man ’ 
if wc become one with Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The new creation in Christ is not confined to individuals ; it is for 
the whole cosmos. The Kingdom of God represents the new order 
of creation. ‘ Kingdom of God is not a dream and has come in 


' T, V. Philip, ‘Ecclesiological Discussions in India during the last Twenty- 
five years’, The Indian Journal of Theology, July-December, 1976, pp. 72-187. 
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onr Lord’s time. Kingdoms of God. emerges out of the kingdoms 
of the world as the next stage in history.’^"* How is the transfor- 
mation of the world into the Kingdom of God to take place? 

Chenchiah explains, 

If you ask what tile Kingdom of God is, one or two interest- 
ing things emerge. In the first place it represents a complete 
reversal of ntjligious norms and aspirations. Men sick of 
earth longed for heaven, afraid of death, sought immortality. 

It was all one way traffic from earth to heaven. Kingdom 
of God turns all this upside down. While we are opening a 
road from earth, to heaven, from man to God, kingdom of 
God opens a new traffic way. In that way God becomes 
man heaven an epoch of earth. Neither God nor man fulfil 
themselves in their natural habitats. God has to become 
man and the prayer has to be Thy Kingdom come on earth. 

We observe that the kingdom is a magic land where strange 
things happen. We have a double rhythm in a magic atmo- 
sphere— God turns into man in order men may become 
divine. Heaven has to catch up earth to realize itself. This 
two-way traffic has to be opened between the spiritual and the 
temporal, between the Church and the world. To get the 
most of ideas, they have to be supplanted from one place to 
another. Aparignth-' has to be transplanted from the 
cloister to politics, communism has to be transplanted from 
the world into the Church. Church saves the world just 
when world saves the Church. They are each other s sal- 
vation. Life-blood must circulate, should travel from one 

lung to another.-*’’ 

The process of new creation means the huraanizmg of the divme 
and the divinizing of the human. The Kingdom of God stands for 
thit irder of transformation. Tlie Kingdom of God is not simply 
a^ift in the sense that it falls down from heaven ‘ We reach the 
Kingdom of God by manipulating the forces of the kingdom of 

-^rpT^enehiah • A 

(p A \ Religion and Society , Hit- I 1oca^ 
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* Apayigrah mesns renunciations 
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man. It. will not be let down from the heavens full made like the 
new Jerusalem.’-^ Hence the need to keep open the trafllc between 
the spiritual and the temporal, between the Church and the world. 

Chenchiah is very critical of the institutional churcli. Instead 
of helping the two way trafhc between the apiriluai and the tem- 
poral, the institutional church has foriilied itself away from the 
stream of life by its dogmas and creeds and thus has become a 
stumbiiiig block for the realization of tlic Kingdom. 

Seeds imbedded in the credal formulas arc like the sealed 
food placed in the coffin of Pharaohs. They are of no use to 
anybody, least of all to the indweller in the coffin. Taken 
out and sown in the English Helds they gave a rich harvest. 
So, it is with many religious seeds of thought lying unproduc- 
tive in the atmosphere of the Church. They await greater 
service in the regions beyond the Church walls. 

For Chenchiah, the Church as it exists today is simply a social 
devise for worship. It serves only this limited purpose as the 
temples and mosques do in Hinduism and Islam. ‘ Pastors are 
trained to conduct services as pujaris and imuhms arc trained. The 
Christian goes to the Church for a traditionally ordained mode of 
getting emotional roleasc.’^^ It will be a mistake to expect the 
instriutiomd Church to solve social problems. What is necessary 
is to rc-think the nature of the Church. ‘ The confusion between 
the ideal Church and the institutional Church works havoc in our 
thought world. Instead of “rethinking’' the Church, we are 
making the institution of the Church a panacea for all our cvils.’"-^ 

The Church must be in the main stream of life in the world. 
It is where the Church takes place. He points out, 

World is bigger than the institutional Church and God 
creates and solves problems in the stream of life. Church 
is after all a coming together of Christians, Men become 
Christians, where they do not inherit the religion, in the 
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milieu of life not in the pews of the Church. Church does 
not create Christians but is the result of men becoming 
Christians.®’- 

The Church is where the new creation takes place, where men 
became new men in the power of the Holy -Spirit. It takes place, 
not in the pews of the Church, but in the stream of life, in the 
traffic between heaven and earth. The Church is the spirit filled 
fellowship of new creatures in Christ taking place in the midst of 
life situations. Hence Chenchiah suggests that Christians should 
develop ‘ nerve centres ’ all over life for differing purposes— -for 
politics in the state area, for economics in the commercial area. 
‘The brain or brain lobe is the coverage of brain centres.’ Fie 
wanted such groups to be called churches, ‘ Extend the term 
Church to all groups of Christians in all fields of life or regard it 
as an organ among other organs, for worship.’®^ For Chenchiah, 
it is only sucff groups which will help in the transformation of 
the world and hence in the realization of the Kingdom of God. 

According to V. Chakkarai, the Church is the Body of Christ 
constituted not by mere cults but by communion with the living 
Lord for social action. When wc speak of Christians as the Body 
of Ciirist, it means that Christian Bhaktas should be the body 
through which the mind of the Lord should be carried out into the 
world. Hence Chakkarai rejects the understanding of the Church 
as an Institutio]]. or Organization, This does not mean that, lie has 
no need for any organ or institution to express the common life 
and witness of tlic Christians, Tn this tliinking, the common life 
in the Lord is not expressed through one central' organization 
or in any particular way. It is expressed through various organs 
and In a variety of ways. Jesus seems to have contemplated spiri- 
tual famili-es — small groups of men and women, who have been 
regenerated by the spirit — who should be living centres of Chris- 
tianity in the world. A big association like the Churdi disciplined 
by laws and dogmas, is not at all helpful ifor such a puipoSe. 
Chakkarai could conceive of local Christian congregations and 
several other fellowship groups existing outside the Church struc- 
cture as being sucii centres of spiritual life and witness. His view 

Jhid., p. 46. 

Ibid., p. 46. 
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is, unless we discover the Churcli in this way, it will be impossible 
for the group life of Christians to permeate and regenerate the 
existing society. In a inoving passage, he expresses liis idea of 
the Church thus: 

Here in India the Christian coirummity is the Body of Christ. 
A common life will animate it ; the churches, the mutts, the 
evangelists, the gurus and schools will be the organs through 
which this common life will manifest itself. There can be 
no doubt that in this Paulijte view, understood as we have 
done, lies the future of the Indian ecclesia. The Constitution 
of the Church, in the West and its history have followed a 
different course ; and its career and its present position in the 
life of Europe are full of lessons for us today. We cannot 
be its imitators and camp follow'ers. The Holy Spirit does 
not imitate but inspires .... It is not the externals of its 
organization, its magnificent facade, its .moving pomp of 
worship, its mitres and tiaras, its councils and confessions, 
its s,aGrodotiilism and sacramcntalism, nor in anything else of 
tli,is kind, but in its witness of the spirit of Christ, as the 
voice of the one in the wilderness, calling ever unto men,, 
hurrying on, to pause and. reflect, to repent and be reborn ; 
protesting as alien force against the world’s life, its culture and 
civilization, and its tower of Babel ; it is a witness to the faith 
and as the faithful among the faithless (can it be said now ?) 
that the Church is the Body of the Lord, His vicar, the moving 
shadow and representative on earth of tho.se realities that 
live in the eternal realm.®® 

Chakkarai could not think of the Indian Christian community 
organizing itself into a huge federation or even unions. ‘ The 
Indian David cannot fight in the armour and with the sword, of 
SauL’ 

Cluakkarai’s ccciesiology begins with the experience of Jesus 
Christ, For him it is not organization or theological system which 
is important, but rather our unity in Clirist. The Church as it is 
developed in the west is purely a historical product of certain 
ages brought about by the particular circumstances in Europe, An 

““ Q. V. Job, (ed.), Kethinkiiig Christianity in India, p. 122. 
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Indian Christian need not enthuse over it. The Church in India 
must begin with its own characteristic Christian experience and 
should develop its form. ‘ Life must form its own body, water of 
life must cut its own channel.’®^ 

Toyohiki Kagawa of Japan, was a well known Christian leader 
in Asia in the first half of this mitury. The Cross of Jesus Christ 
was ihe centre of his theology.^^ ‘ He saw it as the end of the move- 
ment of life from God’s heart into man’s misery, evoking and 
strengthening now the counter-movement of man rising from sleep 
and semi-consciousness into what he called the full or cosmic con- 
sciousness of a life in Christ which will bring about God s 
Kinedom . . . This counter-movement is mans participatioiy m 
God’s self-sacrifice, first was continuously sent out to the frontier. 
We must carry on the purifying work of the blood by going mto tlm 
Streets where the rogues live, and living with them ; we must jmngle 
with the prostitute women ; we must mate friends with the 
Suals, Storing and healing as the blood does, until enmo 
disappears. For this process of healing both witness to God s 
atontag love in Christ and costly service through participation m 
God’s self-offering love for the world, are necessary. Coming 
ftom thf i^ntre of the Cross, Kagawa had to become both an 
cv'umelist and a social reformer. Very soon, he realized that 
oSatlve social work was not enough, but that the 
mir structures of the society had to be changed. In the midst ot 
hard facts of this o/fcoimirae, he saw the oikoumene to come, and 

this kept hope for this world. 

With regard to Kagawa’s ccolestology, Haus-Keudi Weber 

writes : 

on the way to the centre, the Cross, and from there to his 
cMtlv involvement in the affairs of this world, Kagawa found 
Amoh Yet it does not look like the Church of mos 
mteiLries and Church leaders. He saw it as a movement 
nather than an institution, a leaven than a building, a rro ler- 

“TieTi; V. Philip, ■ Chakkarai and the Indian Church', « Society aoi 

Press, 1966, pp- 193-194- 
Ibid, p. 194. 
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hood in everyday life rather than Christ’s body in sacramental 
worship.®^ 

Clienchiah, Chakkarai and Kagawa were men of the last genera- 
tion. Yet, there is a certain continuity in the trend of their ecclesio- 
logical thinking and of the present-day developnients in Asia. 

I'n recent years, all throughout Asia, there is a growing emphasis 
on the theology of the people and the Church as people’s move- 
ment. In 1975, the National Christian Council of India published 
a collection of essays under the title, The Church : A. People’’ s Move- 
ments^ ‘ Theology of the people ’ was the theme for the biennial 
council meeting®*^ of the Christian Institute for the Study of 'Religion 
and Society in 1979. The Christian Conference of Asia, in 1984, 
published the book, Minjung Theology written by a group of 
Korean theologians.^® Apart from various publications, there 
were also a number of consultations and conferences held on the 
theology of the people and the theological response to realities in 
Asia. 

In the N.C.C.L publication, 772C Church: A Peoplehs Move- 
ment, Samuel Rayan and M. M. Thomas of India emphasise 
^ openness ’ as a fundamental characteristic of the Church. Rayan 
calls for an openness to various cultural and spiritual traditions and 
experiences in India. This he thinks will spare the Church from the 
mistake of absolutizing itself and its historical heritage, or posing 
as the only prophet and servant of God on eartli. This will mean 
plurality of theologies and faith formulations, worship forms and 
ecclesial structures in India. The identity of the Church or the 
nature of the Church is not deftied by doctrinal statements or heresy 
hunting, but by its ortho-praxis, by its openness to the world and 
by the quality and the style of its life lived as a Kenotic presence 
".vin: India. 

M. M. Thomas makes a distinction between faith on the one 
hand and culture, ideology and religion, oh the other. Faith 


IhuL, p. 195. 

Mathai Zachariah (ed.). The Church ; A People's Movement, N.C.C.I., 

1975. 

See Religion mtd Society, Vol. XXV 111. No. 4, 1980. 

Kiiii Yong Bock, (ed.), Minjung Theology, Christian Coniercnce of Asia, 

1981. 
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always needs to find expression in culture, ideology or religion, but 
these expressions always change with times and situations and 
have no iiltimacy about them. The centrality of Christ has 
enlarged the areas of life in which we are released by Christ from 
legalism and rigidity into greater openness. The form of the 
Church should be such tliat it should make its openness to God 
and to the world an abiding reality. This openness enables the 
Church to distinguish its faith, from creed, cultures and other 
religious symbolism in which it finds its expression. When such 
a distinction between faith and expressions of it, which are relative, 
is made, it will enable the Church to be creative, experiment with 
new styles of life, create new structures and establish fellowship 
with people who have accepted Christ but not joined the insti- 
tutional church or extend fellowship to Christians in secular move- 
ments who witness to Christ in the language and issues of secular 
ideologies without the traditional religious symbolism. Such an 
openness would also raise the question of Church’s recognizing 
the possibility of men of other religions responding to Christ in 
faith through their own religious symbolism. 

Saral K. Chatterji, writing on ‘ Some Ingredients of a Theology 
of the People raises some questions for Church and theology, 
Chatterji is very critical of the theological conceptualizations which 
have litile relationship with the experiences of the people. Such 
conceptualizations have little to do with reality. He asks r Has 
faith anything to do with reality ? ‘ This is esscmtially a question 
whether faith relates to the every day life-experience of the people, 
their situation in poverty and oppression, their hope and aspiration 
expressed in Various forms.’ He points out that abstractions and 
conceptualizations in theology helps neither cliurch members nor 
the people outside. For example theology speaks of redemptive 
experience mediated through the Church. He writes : 

As a theological formulation this is an abstraction for all 
those (the vast majdrity of the people) who are not within 
this community and can never appropriate it. It follows 
that this particular reality of faith has no relationship with 
the realities of existence of the people. At the same time, 
the ‘faithful’ find no adequate means in their, theology for 

Religion and Society, Vol, XVII, No. 4, 1980, pp. .3-28. 
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a direct link with the reality of the people. Thus, for the 
members of the community of faith also such foriiiiilations 
become abstractions and there follows a loss or diminution 
of reaiity.^^ 

The problem pointed out by Chatterji about our understanding of 
theology equally applies also to our understanding of the Church. 
Chatterji continues : 

The reality of the community of faith or of redemptive ex- 
perience point to the reality of Jesus as the historic redeemer 
of the people. And this in its turn leads us to what we may 
consider as the irreducible elements of this reality: Jesus 
among the people, the people who were poor, captive, with- 
out hope, outcaste and oppressed ; he had compassion for 
them which refers to the fact that his ministry was one of deep 
fellowship with the people in their suffering ; and his action 
was one of solidarity with the people shown on the cross, as 
well as one of redemption and liberation of the totality of 
the people through his resurrection. Jesus and the people 
are therefore inseparable realities of the world of faith. 

Then he asks the question, ‘ Are the oppressed people who may not 
be part of the community of faith as we conceive of it , participants 
in th.& eccksiat 'But the purport of this dimension of faith is 
that the people with, whom Jesus establishes a relationship of li bera" 
tion cannot be left out of our fellowship and, therefore, are a part 
of the ecclesia!^^ The community which Jesus has saved cannot 
be a closed one. This is a stream where there are no dams to block 
or regulate the free flow of life-giving water. This is an eccksia 
with no boimdiiries. ' The tendency has been to crmte a closed 
community by insisting that "salvation” can be had only within 
the exclusive club of cardholders. This has denied Christ’s direct 
relationship with the millions of the oppressed people.’ What is 
apparent in this discussion is : Is salvation within the institutional 
Church or is the Church where salvation takes place ? 

For the Korean theologians, the Minjung theology is people’s 
theology as lived and experienced by them. The Minjung are the 

mi, p. 9. 

« Idl'd,, p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 11, 
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pernmnent reality of history. Kingdoms, dynasties and states 
rise and fall, but the Minjung remain as a concrete reality in history. 
For them, Minjung (the People) cannot be conceptualized. It 
signifies living reality, dynamic, complex and changing. This 
living reality defines its own existence and generates new acts and 
dramas in history. ' The identity and reality of the Minjung is 
joiown not by a philosophical or scientific definition of their essence 
or nature, but rather through their o\^'n stories-— their social bio- 
graphies which the Minjung themselves create and therefore can 
tell best.’^''^ The story of the Minjung ‘ entails an historical under- 
standing which regards them as subjects— not as objects— of their 
owji story and destiny . . . What does this mean for oiir 
ecclesiological understanding? Can the Church be known by a 
philosophical or theological definition or concept ? If the Minjung 
reality is larown only through its experience, its biography, its story, 
its hope and suffering, how do we understand the reality of the 
Church? If the ‘ Minjung ’ signifies a living reality which is 
dynamic, changing and complex and if this living reality defmes its 
own existence, can the Church which is the Uoinonia of the people, 
define itself in terms of inherited structures, hierarchy, dogmas 
and symbols? What is Church history? Is it the history of 
hierarchy and structures which reduce the story of the people into 
an appendix to their history ? What is continuity and, ‘ apostolic ’ 
succession in the Church? 

In Minjung theology, there is a * unification of God and 
revolution ’ and the unification will be achieved in the form of the 
Minjung Church. Sitli Nam Dong observes : 

In the post-Christian era, the Minjung church and Minjung 
theology attempt to deal simultaneously with the purification 
of the person, which is the realm of freedom, and the h umani- 
zation of the social structure, which is the realm of necessity. 
It is, as Kim Chi-ha perceives, ‘ the unification of God and 
revolution.’ The unification will be achieved in the form 
of the Minjung Church. It will come into being neither 
as an accident nor as a supernatural event. It will not be 
brought about by heroes or the elite throu^i their ideology. 

Kim Yong Bock, in T’Aeo/oi'j', p. 186. 

p. 186. 
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Riitlisi'j this lUiifictitioB, will bs a.clii6V6<i by the Mlityinig 

theinseives through their wisdom, cojivictioii and courage. 

Aloysius Pieris of Sri Lanka defines Asian theology as a dis- 
covery rather than an invention, i.e., ‘ as a Christian participation 
in and a Christie explication of all that happens at the deepest zone 
of the Asian ethos where religiosity and poverty, each in its libera- 
tive dimension, coalesce to forge a common front against Mammon, 
the Anti-God.’^® In any Asian theology, according to Pieris, 
both the religious (cultural) situation and the situation of poverty 
needs to be taken into account. It is at this point Pieris questions 
the value of western liberation theology for Asia. For him, Asian 
theology should have a unitary perception of religion and revolu- 
tion. ‘ Revolution could turn reactionary, religion become 
irreligious. But the foundation of a third world theology of 
religion remains unshaken, namely, that it is the revolutionary 
impulse which constitutes and, therefore, defines the essence of 
homoreligosus.’"^® 

Pieris points out that the Christian kerygma revolves round three 
words ; basUeia (the New Order), metanoia (interior conversion of 
that order), and imrtyrion (overt commitment to it). The, new 
order cannot be described or defitied but we can only strive towards 
it by negating the present order not only in theory and analysis, 
but also in the actual commitment to overthrow it. Metanoia 
is a religiously motivated desire to move towards the new humanity, 
a cultund revolution. Mariyrion is the concomitant growth ot col- 
lective testimony in the communities of the converts, who are a 
personalized anticipation and visible guarantee of the new order. 
! Ldce the supreme martyr, Jesus, they too are the victmi-judge 
of the existing system, and the paradigm of the luture they 
announce. This incipient structural revolution is known as the 
Church, which is the good news to the poor, because the poor by 
birth atid the poor by option constitute it.’’^*^ 


" Aloysius piis, S.J., ‘ The Place of Non-Christian Religions and Cultures 
in the Sion of^ Third-World Theology » C.T.C. Bulletin. Singapore: 
Christian Conference of Asia, August 198*-, p. 43. 

Ibid., p. 57- 
5“ IbUU P* 59. 
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Today, tliere is a growing number of ecumenically committed 
Christian groups throughout Asia which are on the frontiers, 
struggling for the rights of the people, engaged in inter-religious 
dialogue and co-operation and searching for a human community 
in an alienated world. Their stand goes beyond the ecclesiological 
understandings of the traditional churches to those deeper hiiinan 
realities of sin, suffering and alienation. About them M. M. 
Thomas writes, 

The Korean leaders in the struggle against the Park regime 
spoke of an invisible koinonia, across traditional barriers to 
fellowship, (which they experienced in their suffering. Striv- 
ing alongside others for human rights in Korea faced the small 
groups ‘ with a new kind of spiritual commimity ’ in the words 
of Kim Kawii Sunk. There was in this also ‘ a new sense of 
communication’ with the vast majority of silent people, 
Christians and otherwise anda setise of ‘majority complex’ 
resulting from the solidarity with, the people of God and 
Jesus Christ across national and ideological frontiers. We 
experience the emergence of an invisible ccclesia which is 
transforming historical reality and is introducing a new 
reality in our land. 5'^ 

Thonuis points out, 

Many such fellowships in Asia are struggling in agony (and 
silence, yet somehow they provide a pervasive sign of hope 
for the community of tomorrow. Not only the groups of 
radical social change, but also clergy fellowships and theo- 
logical groups committed to ecumenical evangelism, and 
others have the ^ s vision of invisible kommkr, it is a 
real— if pariial---inalization of ecumenica vision of the Una 
Sancta. However momentary, it is what sustains them . . . 
It may be difficult to fit into ecclesiology.“‘‘^ 

None of these Asian theologians wc have mentioned, worked 
out an Asian ccclcsiology as such. But in their writings wc see a 
new trend in understanding the Church. All of them move away 

.M. M. Thomas, ‘ Ecumenism in Asia : an assessment ’ in Voices of Unify, 
World Council of Churches, 1981, p. 100. See also, Ron O’Grady, Bread and 
Freedom, W.C.C., 1979. 

Ibid,, p. 104. 


from the understanding of the Church as an institution. The 
emphasis is on the people, their commitment and participation. 
For Chenchiah and Chakkarai, the Kingdom of God has central 
place in the Gospel. The Church is the fellowship (nerve centre) 
of Christians engaged in the transformation of the world towards 
the new creation. It takes place in the stream of life and is best 
expressed in the spirit filled fellowships. Ka^wa saw the Church 
as a movement, a counter movement of man’s participation in the 
movement of God’s self-sacrificing love for the world. Rayan, 
Thomas and Chatterji speak of the openness of the Church with 
plurality of theology, faith symbols and structures ; the boundary 
of which is larger than the institutional church. For the Korean 
theologians the Church is the unification of God and revolution. 
Aloysius Pieris speaks of the Church as structural revoludon. 
Different frontier groups experiencs the emergence of an invisible 
eeclesia which is transforming the historical reality and is introducing 
a new history. A Consultation on Theological Tradition in India, 
which met in November 1981 at Bangalore^® called for Christian 
involvement in the struggles and hopes of the poor and then 
stated : 

The self-defining of the Church is a process that must go 
on and never ceases. It (Church) is now in the process 
of becoming itself, and it becomes itself in the measure of 
its fidelity to God’s mission to the poor of this land. We 
need not therefore be too pre-occupied with the structures 
of the old ecclesiastical establishment but concentrate on the 
Church that is on the way, emerging where traditional sources 
and the people in the struggle ineet.^'^ 

Like the early Church, the Asian Ghristiaiis experience the 
Church (the koinonia) iis they participate in the movement of God’s 
redemptive love in the world. The Church comes as a discovery. 
It emerges and is becoming. The point is that we bring neither 
the people into the Church nor the Cinnch into the world, but 
experience the Church in the stream of life. There is no need 
to create a theology of laity to bridge the gulf between the ecclesias- 
tical establishment and the world, as it is done today. The Church 


Organized by the Christian Conference of Asia, 
Report of the Consultation. 


is discovered on the way, in life situations. Its experience is 
not defined apriori. It evolves its own form and structure. Life 
must form its own body, the water of life must cut its own channel. 
The ecclesiastic power structures does not make the Church. 
‘ The orange robe does not make a sanyasL It is experience behind 
it that creates it. * 

The Church is koinonia (participation). The Church ‘ emerges ’ 
and is experienced as we participate in the life of God and in the 
life of the people, and in participation we understand what it means 
to be a Church in Ask. 




PERSPECTIVES OF A WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 

Jyotsna Chatterji 

T'ri mu* coimtrv tliG concern for women has taken several foims. 

It L fo>- ‘fentimsttemts’. “to 

all women’s contributions are valid and that women should work 
in their own way, in their own place and time. They will thus 
move towards self-growth and contribute towards the struggles 
of all women ”T Thus has developed a tendency to believe that 
the major expression of women’s liberation should be through 
the provision of services and position for women in all spheres, 
equal pay for equal work, and a better status in the existing system 
without changijig the system itself. 

Another, perhaps the most common of all the forms, is service 
or relief oriented programmes, whether voluntary or govcrnmeiital, 
for women aiming at rehabilitation, employment, skill-formation, 
health, etc. A third form is a variation of the feminist form 
which takes up certain symptoms of the existing structural factors 
including capitalist values which use women loi ad\ertising and 
profit-making. Yet another form is tire exclusive attention to legal 
and social matters related to women. Finally, the Chuiches in 
India which have women’s organisations confine themselves to the 
so-called ‘spirituar nmttcrs and relief services. The common 
feature of all these forms is the fact that these are dominated by 
more or less the privileged sections of women, those who are edu- 
cationally, socially, culturally and economically quite distinct from 
women of the less privileged sections, A comprehensive movement 
of women is yet to emerge in this country which is capable of pro- 
moting a solidiirity of all sections of women. We need to examine 
the reasons for this and to evolve the perspectives required to help 
forge such a movement. From the point of view^ of the 
Joint Women’s Programme an attempt at a theoretical understand- 
ing of the situation of women in India and formation of such a 
perspective for action are extremely important. 

X ^ Woiuen’s Liberation — search for a theoretical framework. How, 
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Women are a part of society and therefore as the society is 
divided so are they. These divisions are according to castes and 
classes. These caste-class differences determine the gulf that 
exists between different sections of women. 

This is borne out by the facts and figures that we come across 
in the various studies and census figures. In every field whether 
it is education, employment, income, etc. these facts show that 
among women who are generally in a position of disadvantage 
because of their sex, the women of scheduled castes and tribes are 
worse off compared to women of the upper castes. Moreover as 
the Joint Women’s Programme (JWP) studies show participation of 
women of the disprivileged sections in local organisations, Mahila 
Mandais etc. is much less than that of the more privileged sections 
among women. According to the study on the ‘Status of Rural 
Women in India,’ among the Hindus the vast majority have abso- 
lutely no participation in the activities of the social organisations 
excepting in the case of schools where only 40 % do not participate”. 
In the case of Muslim women “in two organisations namely village 
panchayats and Mahila Mandais, there is 100% non-participation. 
It is also found that the scheduled caste women have a more 
negative attitude towards these organisations compared to the 
upper caste women”.® The different sections of women therefore 
live in different worlds with virtually no conmninication among 
them. Educational and employment opportunities, technological 
advance, social cultural development ajnong women have been 
monopolised by those belonging to the privileged sections. The 
atrocities on women and the sexual exploitation of wojnen arc also 
perpetrated in this country to a greater extent among the women 
of the scheduled castes and tribes. 

Women’s struggle therefore is to a large extent a part of the 
caste-class struggle of the oppressed in general. This follow'S from 
■the above-mentioned elements of our understanding. Our 
experiences in women’s organisations in the grass roots shows that 
women have a definite contribution to make in this general struggle 
and that the women’s own struggle ^ts .sustenance and strength 
from the struggle of the community as a whole. . , 

^ Mumtaz All Khan and Noor Ayesha, Status of Rural Women in India, 
Uppal Publishing House, 19S2, pp. 128-29 (A Joint Women’s Programme-— 
WCSRC Publication). ■ ; • 



The struggle of women’s groups for land ri^its both in urban 
and rural areas, their participation in the movement of slum 
dwellers, the struggle of tribal women against atrocities and exploi- 
tation are not only their struggle as women but for the whole com- 
munity in which both women and men cooperate. 

In the economic sphere we find discriminatory wages, 
unfavourable working conditions, uneqtial job opportunities and 
exploitation of women in unorganised sectors. The attitudes of 
society in India regarding immarried women, widows, divorced 
women and certain categories of women workers such as nurses 
also typify the inferior status given to women. 

The fourth element in our theoretical analysis is the self- 
understanding of women of the oppressed sections. The prevailing 
culture of domination has produced a distorted self-identity and 
self-understanding in which women of these sections, according to 
our study on the ‘Status of Rural Women in India’, consider their 
participation in community development and life as totally 
irrelevant and iinprodiictive. It brings out the attitude of the rural 
poor women who are not willing to utilize the opportunities of 
education and are not anxious to send their daughters to school. 
This leads to the strengthening of the other element of our model 
related to the existing inequality xind divisions among women. In 
the case of the privileged sections of women who are members of 
different professions like law, medicine, teaching, civil service, 
engineering, etc. a similar reluctance to active participation in the 
professional organisations, though for entirely different reasons, 
has been noted by another of our studies. The study on ‘Women 
in Organised Movements, re voids the fact that women doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, engineers, government officirds do not participate 
inthedecision-making processes of their own professions.® They 
do not see themselves as leaders of organisations which have been 
formed for their rights. They do not think it necessary even 
though they are aware of the oppression. This attitude was seen to 
have a Iffgfi correlation with the upper caste and class background 
of the women interviewed in this study. Thus the same factors of 


A* S. Scetharamu, Women in Organised Movements^ Ambika Piibli- 
' cations, 198 r‘(A Joint Women’s Programme and WCSRC Publication). 
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caste and class effect the two diametrically opposite sections of 
women. 

While women’s struggle must be a part of the oppressed in 
general, women also have to fight against exploitation and dis- 
crimination based on sex. This is a concern which touches all 
sections of women irrespective of religion, caste or ethnic identities. 
This is an area of general and universal subjugation of and dis- 
crimination against women justified and strengthened by all reli- 
gious institutions, social and cultural values and practices and 
norms of behaviour. In India this aspect of oppression of women 
has taken the form of dowry, unjust laws in relation to inheritance, 
divorce, custody of child and numerous discriminatory rules and 
practices. This also includes such customary arrangements where- 
by women are confined to the home and kitchen and also behind 
the purdah. 

Finally the above elements of our analysis point towards the 
need for a comprehensive struggle for women’s liberation in the 
context of our society. These contexts emphasize the structural 
nature of women’s question and, as the different elements of these 
structures are interdependent such as castes and class, the women’s 
struggle must also have multiple thrusts. This is the basic reason 
why the women’s movement mentioned in the beginning of this 
paper, in themselves, will remain partial and inadequate. 

While this is understood and programmes with different sections 
of women are strengthened it is now necessary to promote a com- 
mon platform for women to take up issues which are common to 
all categories of women. Women can be and should be brought 
together on the specifically women’s questions. Last year the JWP 
had launched a movement against dowry and had attempted to 
bring women of all religions, classes and castes, of the ten states 
where it worfe . Another example of this common platform was 
the attempt of the JWP to build up a concensus on the question of 
women and the law. Twenty thousand signatures froan all sections 
of women from ail parts of India were collected as an expression 
of a common struggle of all women. In the coming years we need 
to stress such common struggles of women as women. 

The 

and affect 
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the GOBstitution provides for equal rights, it is Bot so in practice. 
The marriage laws arc imjust so are the laws with regard to inheri- 
tance, adoption, custody of children etc. The recommendations 
sent by us to the Law Commission are (1) uniform personal law for 
all people ; (2) registration of all marriages ; (3) change in the laws 
of divorce, maintenance, custody of children ; (4) make the giving 
and taking of dowry and rape cognisable and punishable offences. 
These cover areas that affect all women and can become the ground 
for a common struggle. 

Protests by women’s organisations including the Joint Women’s 
Programme has led the government to be concerned about the 
legal status of women and several subcommittees of the law com- 
mission like the Subcommittees on Rape, on Dowry, on Divorce 
and custody of children have been formed to study and recom- 
mend amendments to the existing laws. Women’s Organisations 
have come together nationally in New Delhi to run legal cells for 
women in distress. In the State level also Voluntary Action 
Bureaus have been formed in two States including Karnataka. 
Both in New Delhi and in Karnataka the Joint Women s Programme 
is co-operating in these efforts. The problems mentioned above 
touch the lives of women and families and cut across religions, 
castes and classes. It is our experience with people in the slums 
and the rural areas that the question of family and legal rights of 
women are of fundamental importance to the poorer and weaker 
sections of women as they are among the more affluent and educated 
sections. Our study on The Problem of Dowry in Bangalore 
city proves that dowry is a practice that has affected people of all 
economic categories though the problem is more noticeable among 
the middle and higher income groups.^ Another study goes to 
show that both the ediicated and the uneducated tend to pay dowry 
even though the educated are more vocal in condemning it.® All 
these factors indicate tliat there are areas in which women can 
come together for a common struggle for justice. 

' For this purpose a deeper study and reflection are needed and 
also a greater probing into the obstacles that stand in the way ql a 

Krishnakumari, N. S. and Geetha, A. S., The Problem of dowry—Us 
ill (A Joint Women’s Prograrnnva iveport), 

® Shantah, N., A Study of the Returns from Education to Employed 
Women in Bangka lore City ^ Unpublished doctoial Ihesis, 1982. 
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common struggle. Simultaneously with women’s struggle against 
economic and other social injustices atid discriminations we have 
to tackle the question of religious institutions and authorities which 
perpetuate womens subjugation. It is these religious authorities 
which have consistently opposed transformation in values and laws 
which can free women from their bondage in the personal as well 
as social spheres. The opposition to the proposal for a common 
civil code for instance come from religious institutions and leaders, 
Muslims, Christians and Parsees. Women’s organisations and the 
Joint Women’s Programme in particular will have to plan a move- 
ment challenging these religious values and norms as well as authori- 
ties who enforce them. 

The foregoing analysis leads us to explore the possibilities 
of closer networks than what has been achieved so far within the 
JWP, and with other genuine and committed groups concerned 
with the women’s question, 

A women’s comprehensive movement however cannot . be 
separated either from the community as a whole or from the ethnic, 
cultural, economic, social and other diversities which make up the 
realities of society. Our understanding of women’s struggle as 
part of the general struggle of the oppressed needs to be translated 
and concretised into programmes which will involve women and 
men within a commimity. A women’s organisation therefore 
should not be so exclusive as to avoid contacts with men in their 
movement. In a society where the fight for survival and social and 
economic justice are the primary concern there can be no alternative 
to this community aspect of the women’s movement. 

At the same time our concern for diverse sections of w^cnieii 
cannot be sacrificed to any other aspects of the women’s question. 
This has been the perspective of the JWP from the very heginning 
and it is related to the first element of our theoretical understeding 
of the women’s situation in our country. Therefore the JWP has 
tried to work with different sections of women. We realise 
the need to deepen our understanding of this diversity in the 
women’s situation through not only involvement but also studies 
and research. In fact it is in this area that our studies and research 
have played an important part and pioneering role. Oiu' select Jen 
of study subjects have so far been guided by this need to laiow more 


about the different sections of women such as Devadasis, Prostitutes, 
Nurses, Rural Women, Women Workers in‘ unorganised Industries 
and the role of women in professions. In the coming years many 
more such studies will be necessary. 

A distinctive feature of our study programme has been their 
relationship to action. Our attempt at a theoretical understanding 
mentioned above for instance, is derived from the JWP’s direct 
involvement action. Yet, we are still groping for an adequate 
understanding of this relationship between study and action. 
Some studies have helped existing action, others have given rise to 
it. We realize that, this problem is part of the larger problem of 
theory and praxis, the unity of which is our goal. 

Insofar as JWP has a Christian foundation wc see this unity 
in Jesus Christ. Therefore we have tried to share the Good News 
of Jesus for the oppressed and particukarly women with all others 
including Christian women. It must be made clear at this point 
that this foundation does not make the programme in anyway 
subject to any religious organisation. Both the structures of 
society and those of religious organisations including the Christ hn 
Churches have to be critically examined by women and those which 
are not in consonance with the women’s notion of dignity, 
justice and liberation must be fought against or ignored. To this 
end the JWP must engage in social as well as theological analysis 
of the structures of domination both in the Religious Institutions 
and the Society on the one band and the meaning of the procoiss 
of new life and hope on the other. 


STILL CUTTING : RUMINATIONS OVER THE CISRS 
. AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Richard W. - Taylor 

The Clirlstiaii Iiistitirte for the Study. ot\Religb3i and Society 
(CiSRS called . Scissors) was maiigiirated oe October 5, 1957 
at St. Christopher’s Training College, -Madras, by a joint meeting 
of- the Commission on the Centre for Research and Training of 
the National Christian Council of India (NCCI), the Council of 
the Christian Institute for the Study of Society (CISS) and repre- 
sentatives appointed by Churches, Institutions and All-India Chris- 
tian .Organizations. Its first Chairman was Principal David 
G. Moses of Hislop College, Nagpur. Paul D. Devanandan was 
the founding Director. M. M. Thomas was his Associate Director, 
The first Biennial Council of the CISRS met in Nagpur in': Decem- 
ber, 1 958 at the. NCCI. All of our early Biennial Cotmcil meetings 
were held there. Once, in the late 1960s, I guess, when the train 
stopped running in the South, probably because of anti-Hindi 
riots, M. ■ M. Thomas, E.. V. Mathew and others - had to come' to 
Nagpur from Bangalore for a Biennial Council meeting by taxi. 
Some o.f our Gandliian colleagues thought tJiis an excessive expense. 

But the decision to have a CISRS seems to have been made 
in Nagpur in February, 1957. Devanandan, knowm to all his 
colleagues as ‘ Doc\ was in New York City during 1956 teaching 
at Union Theologiail Seminary .The work of ihc NCCI Commission 
on the Centi'c for Research and Training went on and it became 
clear that Devaiuindan would be the first director of what has 
sometimes been called ‘ the Clrristian Centre for the Study of 
Hinduism — in process of formation. ’ In 1982, during a house- 
cleaning in the CISRS lieadquarters (Devanandan House), I dis- 
covered a dairy that Devanandan had kept iir New York during 
the autumn senicster of 1956.^ It is dear from this that he was 
spending a good deal of his time talking with scholars and ecume- 

This diary has now been deposited in the Devanandan collection of the 
archives of the U.T.C. library. Bangalore. 
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nical leaders about the programme of the study centre to which 
he was planning to return. Probably he talked with them about 
finance as well. In February 1957 in Nagpur the NCCI Executive 
met to consider the report of its Commission on the Centre for 
Research and Training. I believe that the Commission met then 
too. But they did not meet alone. A group of the leadership 
of the GISS met with them. It was then that the merger of the 
study of society with the study of Hinduism was finally decided 
upon.. Most of the group from the CISS dined with us one evening 
and stayed on until 1 a.m. discussing the prosand cons of the 
merger. These included H.F.J. (Harry) Daniel, M. M. Thomas, 
J. Russell Chandran, K. J. Abraham and probably A. P. Barnabas.® 
There were two basic reasons for the merger. One was more 
theoretical. It was that those of us already engaged in studies 
of society had come to realize tht we needed help in understanding 
Hindu values and the other Flindu bases of the style and structure 
of Indian society if we were to progress in our socially concerned 
studies. The other reason, equally important, was very personal. 
It; was simply that ' Doc * Devanandan was known and trusted as 
one uniquely devoted to encouraging younger men to do their own 
thing by encouraging their thinking and writing, engaging in 
dialogue with them, helping them to publish — and protecting them 
to do tliis work, fie had already done this for most of the members 
of the CISS. As I later got to know him I came to believe that 
he was one of the finest teachers in this regard I have ever worked 
■■with.. :■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . . 

The outcome was that the February meeting of the NCCI 
Executive authorized Devanandan to negotiate the merger. In 
March the Committee for literature on Social Concerns was 
merged into the CISS with Devanandan. as President, Harry Daniel 
'as Vice-President, K. J. Abraham as Secretary and M. M. Thomas 
as H'onorary Director. Devanandan and Thomas took over 
as editors of the Bulletin of the CISS. With the formding of the 

® At that time I was toward the end of my second year in India teaching 
Sociology in Nagpur and was working with M. M. Thomas in the ‘ Bombay 
follow-up ’ programme and with Harry Daniel in the Student Christian Move- 
ment of India. We had known both of them since 1947 meetings of the World’s 
Stud.ent Christian Federation, 
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GISRS tbe Bulletin became Religion and Society.^ The name 
Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society seems 
to have been the suggestion of J. Russell Chandran. Eventually 
it was to be described as the most productive ' Christian Think 
Tank ’ in the Third World. This was certainly in some important 
part dite to the fact that it was wholly founded by Indians. In 
most other places somewhat similar organizations seem to have 
started largely by foreign missionaries. Besides, many of our 
founders were a rather special kind of Indian Christian— they were 
nationalists to a very large extent. Several of them had indiamsed 
the more western names they were bom to. Devanandan had. 
He was Paul David when he did his B.D. studies at the Pacific 
School of Religion — and also during his Ph.D. programme at 
Yale as far as I can determine. Later he added the much more 
Indian Devanandan. Of course M. M. Thomas has often been 
teased for his Welsh name. But in reality it is very different. After 
the Syrian Christian use (which is like that of the South Indian 
Brahmin) his brothers include M. M. Cherian, M. M. John and 
M. M. Ninan. 

I will not deal here with the development of ideas throughout 
the first twenty-five years of the Institute. Dozens of doctoral 
theses have already been written about the thought of the Institute 
and its directors. Some of these have been excellent. Others 
are bad beyond belief. On the society side of the enterprise the 
books by Bengt R. Hoffman and by Godwin Shirl are pretty 
thorou^.^ The style we developed was special. It involved 
getting men and women of knowledge and ability together on topics 
of interest and concern to the Institute on an interdisciplinary and 
interfaith basis— with some of them writing papers in preparation 
for or presentation at the consultation. Many of these were younger 
college or imiversity lecturers. Some were theologically trained. 
Some came from other professions. Most were Christians. The 
consultation, typically, involved presentations, stimulating dialogic 
discussion — at which both Devanandan and M. M. Thomas were 


“ For this history see the ‘ Introduction ’ to Richard W. Taylor (ed.). Religion 
and Society : The First Twenty-five Years, 1953-1978, Madras: CISRS-CLS. 
1982. 

* Bengt R. Hoffman, Christian Social Thought in India: 1947-1962, 
Bangaiore : CiSRS, 1967. Godwin Sfairi, Christian Social Thought in India „* 
.1962-1977, Madras ; CiSRS-CLS, 1982. 
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reraarkHbiy good— working groups with reports revised by the 
whole consultation and finally co3isensual statements. Tt was 
sometimes suggested in jest tht M. M. Thomas arrived at some 
of these consultations with the final consensual statement already 
prepai-ed. He did not. But his role was often so important that 
may be they could have. Sometimes topics seemed so important 
that following a consultation a group-written book would be 
developed and then finalized at a writing party. Some of the 
papers from each consultation, and some of the reports, were 
usually published in Religion and Society. After the middle 1960s 
consensus was no longer expected.-’ Participairts w.ere specifi- 
cally invited. Early on we found that if we asked colleges, churches 
and institutions to nominate participants we tended to get the most 
ordinary people. This meant that much staff time was devoted 
to beating the bushes for able people. And in learning who 
could work with v/hom — ^aiid who could not. It still is. . It is 
this aspect of our style that made Russell Chandran's sage obser- 
vation that the CISRS is not an organization but a movement, 
seem so right. 

. There were two unexpected side-effects of this style — sort of 
bonuses. One was that some bright young college lecturers were 
kept intellcctatally alive througli stimulation that they did not 
get in llieir own colleges. Friends in the University Grants Com- 
mission observed this and tried to replicate it. Which is one 
reason that in course of time there were so many con&ultations 
being done by others that we did fewcu- of them. The other bonus 
was that some Christian lecturers w^hose theological education 
ended with Sunday School and who may not have been very 
interested in ihe Church started reading theology in relation to 
the questions we raised and began to take the Church as repre- 
sented by fire CISRS more seriously. 

Our consultations have never been all work and no fun. This 
is in the tradition of Devaiiandan who had a puckish sense of 
humour. Once when travelling to Nagpur by train for a consulta- 
tion on peace, he picked up one of the common posters of a 

® Cf, Richard W. Taylor, ‘ From Consensus to Controversy : Christian 
Titerature on Social Questions in India in the last Tweuly-five Years ’ in Jndian 
Journed of Theology, Vol. 25, Nos. 3 & 4 (July-December 1976). 


snake-bite curer in South India. This curer had rept^ted an anti- 
snake-bite mantra m often that if one were bitten by a snake 
one had only to send him a telegram (he had a registered telegraphic 
address), to be cured by an appropriate application of his treasury 
of mantras. Upon arrival in Nagpur nothing would satisfy 
Uevanandan but that one of my former students who was running 
a printing press replicate the snake-bite poster substituting the 
name of K. K. Chandy the distinguished absolute pacifist leader 
of the Christavashram. When this was passed out along with 
some of the papers for discussion the next day everyone thought 
it pretty funny—except Chandyji. 

Our style of individual and smalbgroup study and research 
was also different and also involved beating the bushes for the right 
people. That is because it was largely person-oriented rather 
than programme-oriented. We had and have many things both 
on paper and in our heads that we virould like to have studied. 
But, by and large, instead of programming specific things and then 
picking up whoever may be available to do the work for that 
particular programme we have rather picked up promising and 
concerned people, and encouraged them to study what they parti- 
cularly wanted to study. Uiis has,- >1 /venture to think, led to 
rather more creativity. Usitally we .have also tried to surround 
such researchers with a support group for consultation and advice. 

Our study and research has been -rperson-oriented ' in /another 
sense too. We have tended to insist.that -the people or groups 
to be studied be taken into confidence and consulted as to what 
they think is important in their- "situation, . and as to what they 
think the questions really are. This seenis sound as well as humane 
social science. But as late as the early 1980s we found colleague 
social scientists from some other leading social science research 
institutes around India, with whom we were working on a „study 
of I-Iarijan Elite mxder a comiiioii grant from the Indian Goimcii 
for Social Science Research,- quite loath to; follow this style—rather 
prefering to ask only the ,questions:-:'fhatt/icy thou^t important. 
I suppose that it was this stylo In part that led us to realizs earlier 
than most, the continuing importance of caste as over against 
economic class in the oppression of vast groups of people through- 
out India. No doubt oitr interest in religion in society and our 



that he came away from oar time with Sivanandaji realizing that 
in addition to intellectiial theological inter-religiohs dialogue 
he and the whole CISRS would also have to try to take religions 
experience more seriously than we had been inclined to do. In 
Rishikesh and Haridwar Devanandan introduced himself as a 
‘ Christian missionary I was surprised. I should not have 
b?en. 

.Those were ill fated years for finding people to be of help on the 
religion side. They were the years of the extraordinary growth 
in. the study and teaching of religions in North America. Any 
brigiit, able, critically oriented Indian Hinduist constantly got 


® At Devanandan’s urgini^ we were then minding the shop at the Christian 
Retreat and Study Centre, Rajpur, Dehra Dun which for some years was a major 
base of operation for the CISRS in North India. 

’ For more on this cf. Richard W. Taylor, The ContnbutiQti of E. Stcmlev 
Jones, Madras : CISRS-CLS, 1973, p. 10. 




North American job offers. From our core group of Christian 
Hinduists we lost John Arapura, Herbert Jai Sin^, Nalini Devdas 
and a host of younger people. And a number of o ur closest Hindu 
Hinduist friends also left — including the only two Hindus who 
were then very interested in organizing meetings for inter-religious 
dialogue of our sort. Most other Hindus gladly participated in 
the meetings we organized but did not respond by organizing others 
themselves. We also lost our brilliant first foreign staff member, 
John B. Carman, to North America. 

When the agreed time for me to join the CISRS full-time came, 
in 1961, a decision about our location had to be made. Several 
friends felt that it would be unwise to concentrate the whole staff 
so far south as Bangalore. M. M. Thomas and I had studied 
the list of sevei-al hundred people we had managed to involve in 
various aspects of the Bombay follow-up programme® and rea- 
lized that Eastern India and North-Eastern India were underrepre- 
sented. This is one reason that it was decided to locate us at 
Serampore College. Another reason was that Devanandan, 
typically, was concerned about the several very able Indian theolo- 
gical teachers there who felt that they were being stifled by the 
foreign missionary staff of the college. He hoped that we might be 
able to mediate a more constructive relationship there. We failed. 
He also saw some advantage in having someone on the spot 
to relate to the Senate of Serampore College which is the heart 
of the protestant and orthodox theological university for all of 
India. Also, it has always been an important part of the CISRS 
task to be of help to theological colleges— -when asked. No doubt 
our being at Serampore was intended to give expression to this 
too. With Serampore as a base we were able to be of more help 
to tribal friends both in North East India and in Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas. In the first CISRS consultation we 
arranged for Bengal one of the new faces was Saral K. Chatterji. 

From the beginning the word religion in our CISRS name has 
meant contemporary Hinduism in all of its widely varied manifes- 
tations. On the whole it still does. Several times in the early 

8 Summarized in, M. M. Thomas and P. D. Devanandan (eds.), Chrhtmn 
Participation in Nation Building » Bangalore ; NCCI & CISRS, 1960, which 
Thomas compiled while staying with us in Rajpur for a month or so. 
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years Devanandan was asked to incorporate what is now the 
Henry Martyn Institute (HMI) with its special concern for Indian 
Islam, into the CISRS. He always refused on the ground that 
it was missionary-society founded and still dominated by foreign 
missionaries and others more interested in conversions than in 
understanding. We have tried over the years to be of help and 
encouragement to the HMI and to stay out of their field which is 
so important to much of Indian society and politics.^ However 
the vacuum of Christian concern with Indian Muslim society has 
become so large and of such long standing that we are increasingly 
trying to take It seriously ourselves. 

Later we were able to be of help and encouragement to Ram 
Singh in the foimding and building up of a Christian Institute of 
Sikli Studies in Batala in the Punjab. Here we have had the 
pleasure of a creative relationship and the joy of seeing it flourish. 

Devanandaii’s heart finally slopped in the Delira Dun railway 
station as he was arriving for a consultation at the Rajpur Centre 
in 1962. He had been warned frequently that this was bound to 
happen if he continued the pace he had set himself in getting the 
CISRS going. He intentionally continued in order to get it going. 
He got it going extraordinarily well. M. M. Thomas, whom Deva- 
nandaii had groomed, was everyone’s choice to become the next 
Director. Almost a year later a stranger came upon M. M. 
Thomas, T. S. Wilkinson and me, carrying on an ordinary CISRS 
core-group discussion. The stranger was frightened because he 
thought we were shouting at each other. We were not, really. 
It was just that in that group we had been accustomed to speak 
loudly because Devanandan was somewhat deaf. M. M’. Thomas 
continued to live in Kerala, but spent about half of every month 
in Bangalore at our headquarters which we named Devanandan 
House. 

Because of who our founders were wo have always been inte- 
rested in encouraging the doing of Indian Christian Theology 
Gradually, it seems to me, this became out third major focus — • 
along with religion and society. To further this we have two 

® Even when. Herbert Jai Singh, the ablest Indian Cliristian Islamicist, vyas 
gur Associate Director, he carefully devoted all of his lime to the study of Indian 
TeWgions. other thatvlslam. 
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series of books. The Indian Christian Thought series permits 
individuals to write about their own theological development. 
The Confessing the Faith in India series* first encoumged by D. T. 
Niles as part of an East Asia Christian Conference study, examines 
various contributions to theological thought-past and present. 
Much of this concern has involved re-exposing very stimulating 
Indian thinking about Jesus by Christians and others, which was 
sternly put down by most missio-naries and the church people 
trained by them — until rather recently. 

As we published more and more books on religion, society and 
theology we realized that we were not very good at distributing 
and selling them. So we entered into an agreement with the 
Christian Literature Society (CLS) whereby they became our pub- 
lishers. This riseful and happy relationship began with sharing the 
time of T. K. Thomas, who had been of great editorial help to us 
already, as a common member of both our Staffs. The selling 
part of this arrangement continues to be of great help to us. How- 
ever the English Publications Department of the CLS seems to 
have become moribund so that our books are running three years 
behind. We and our researchers and our library subscribers are 
finding this very frustrating indeed. 


M. M. Thomas took the position that the vocation of the 
CISRS was to produce ideas and that it was normally the vocation 
of others, particularly the churches, but not of the CISRS to put 
the.sc into action. This was his usual response to the constant 
request of the chmchcs to do things /or them. This was the general 
staff reaction to the suggestion by the many Tamil members of 
the 1962 Biennial Council that the CISRS should take over editorial 


responsibility for T/ie Guardian^ the venerable Christian weekly 
of public opinion published from Madras, which was suffering 



from a lack of solid content— which it was remembered to have 
had earlier. Our staff position was very much that reviving J7;c 
Guardian was important but that it was imt part of our vocation 
and that it would distract us from our vocation. Nevertheless 
the Council prevailed and we took over its editorial responsibility 
in 1964. It became a rather exciting project and elicited remar- 
kable thinking and writing on current events from ^ 

Ninan Koshy, .T. Russell Chandran, G. R. 
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aad others. In the bei^nning E. V. Matthew, Russell Chandran, 
Herbert Jai Singh and Mark Sunder Rao, along with M. M, Thomas 
when he was in Bangalore, met weekly and decided what should be 
written about, and who should write it and then made suggestions 
of important points. It was to this fellowship that The Guardian 
owed its rapid and remarkable revival. The early years also 
included pseudonymous articles on religion by Mark Sunder Rao 
including several about his spiritual conversations with cows. 
This did not bother many. But at a time when M. M. Thomas 
and I were both on sabbatical in New York we realized that Mark 
was mounting a major and prolonged Guardian editorial attack 
on the senior management of the Bible Society of India. This 
did bother us and M. M. Thomas strongly suggested to Mark 
that he keep The Guardian out of church politics. Be that as it 
may, later developments seemed to prove that Mark’s journalistic 
sense was very accurate in this instance. 

St. Mark’s Cathedral, Bangalore, of the Church of South India 
has been the parish church of the CISRS in many ways. Most 
of the staff worship there when in Bangalore. It is the only parish 
that is a member of the CiSRS. Most other members are denomi- 
nations, dioceses, colleges, theological colleges or all-India insti- 
tutions like the YWCA and NCCI. Most of our commemoration 
services arc held there. This is largely because one of our founders, 
Harry Daniel, was the first Indian presbyter-in-charge there and 
because his successor, Alexander D. John, was our treasurer 
for a number of years until he moved from Bangalore. Because 
of the centrality of these unusually able presbyters in the CISRS 
movement a number of creative things were done together. Several 
studies by the Industrial Team Service of St. Mark’s were much 
aided by the CISRS.^® Herbert Jai Singli’s most popular CISRS 
pamphlet^^ was first written for a series of sermons he was invited 
to deliver at St. Mark’s. The experience of St. Mark’s was fre- 
quently helpfully fed into CISRS concerns and discussions about 

The best of these was published as Susie Oornen, Face of Modern Change, 
Bangalore ; Industrial Team Service and CISRS, 1968. 

Herbert Jai Singh, My Neighbours, Bangalore : CiSRS, 1964 and 
reprinted and translated widely. 
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of the churclies. They are imcomfortable with this kind of advo». 
cacy. Perhaps a few of them covet the ecumcnicai funds invob/ed, 
.Be that as it may, with this distancing fro.iii some of tlie churcltcs 
of our root-organization the Christian .institute for the Study of 
Society when they felt called to a kind of activis.in in their time.^^ 

While this was going on Hunter P. Mabry was leading a careful 
study of the ClSRS— -including who participated and wlm was 
served,^“ This made it clear that we had been relatively neglecting 
the very poor, harijans, tribals and women much more llian wo 
realized or intended. Ever since we have been changing this. 

M. M. Tliomas decided tha.i he would reti.re at the age of sixty. 
He was not required to do this. The CiSRS had no retirement 
age. All staff are on term appointments and his birthday came 
in the middle of a term to which he had been reappointed. But 

Cf. George M. John, Youth Christian Council of Action j i938“1954, 
Madras, CISRS-CLS, 1972. 

Hunter P. Mabry, ‘ The CISRS Today — Preliminary Report on a Self- 
Study ’ in Biennial Council, 1975 Bangalore : CISRS, n.d. 



he felt that he should retire then, partly to set an example to the 
heads of churches and Christian institutions some of whom 
seemed to spend much of their &tal years of service manipulating 
for extensions. So a very high-powered search conimittee was 
set up to find our next Director. That committee’s first choice, 
Saral K. Chatter ji, was, after some processing, invited by our 
Biennial Council to take the job and he did to everyone’s delight. 

In retirement M. M. Thomas became Director Emeritus and 
did not really leave us. Elis continued to be our principal voice 
in The Guardian and while Saral Chatterji was in Princeton on a 
long-planned sabbatical year he acted again as Director, This 
was wheai the CISRS became the main Christian focus of opposi- 
tion to the political Emergency— -a direction set by Saral Chatterji 
when he had a committee of the Biennial Council draft lengthy 
unminuted i-nstructions for the guidance of the Director^® After 
the censor made it impossible to say wliat Thomas felt must be said 
we cyclostyled and sent his comments and other jiews to friends 
throughout India and around the world in plain envelopes. Once 
when news of Thomas’s arrest in Kerala, misinformation thank- 
fully, reached us we destroyed many records in Devanandan House. 
We were sure that our phones were tapped and our mail read. 
Many tensions developed. Some old friendships fell apart between 
those who supported the Emergency and those of us who did not— 
specially when some attacked, us, perhaps to prove their loyalty. 
But on the whole we held. Only one Council member withdrew— 
the National Council of YMCAs. M. M. Thomas wrote a yery 
dear letter to Bangalore offering to resign as Acting Director of 
the CISRS if his anti -Emergency activities were causiirg us too 
much difficulty. We had a meeting to consider advice to give 
him— three senior staff members and the two local members of the 
Executive Committee who were available. One Executive mem.bCr 
favoured cutting Thomas off — ^most curious as she has continued 
to announce herself as more ‘ radical ’ than the rest of us. The 
other Executive member was not sure. All three staff members, 
who had most to lose I suppose, were clear that we should continue 

DocumeritatiOn of the CISRS role duriag tlie Emergency is found in 
Religion and Society, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 2&3 (June Sc September 1977). Cf. 
Richard W. Taylor, ‘ Churces in, India : A Moment of Untruth ’ in Christianity 
A Moment of Untruth ’ in Christianity and Crisis, Vol. 38, No. 10 (June 26, 
1978). 
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to support Thomas by affirmatioB and identification — so we did 
Thereby basking in his glory too. 

Upon her return from Princeton Jyostna Chatterji took 
charge of the new Joint Women’s Programme which has burgeoned. 
This and some of our other joint programmes have not only been 
remarkable for homing in on some of the roots of oppression. They 
have also introduced these questions and the people involved to 
our other programmes as well This is nowhere more evident 
than in our programme in religion under the leadership of A, M. 
Abraham Ayrookuzhiel who has moved into studies of the religion 
of the ordinary people and beyond to look for religious resources 
for the movement of the oppressed — and taken the rest of us 
along with him beyond the temptation of seeing religion as only a 
reinforcer of the status quo as many of our most socially concerned 
colleagues have tended to do. 

As more and more of our staff time was being spent on the care 
and feeding of activists, not a little of it in their pastoral care in 
their difficulties many of which were aggravated by their factiona- 
lism, it became clear that many of them were more keen than they 
were skilled. Saral Chatterji was involved with training in commu- 
nity organization in other parts of Asia but there had been such 
poor experience of this in India^^ that it required some courage 
to try this route again inlndia. Chatterji had that courage and 
got the best possible trainers. Since other interested Christian 
groups were afraid of negative government reaction the CISRS 
alone sponsored them in a very low-profile programme in Bombay. 
It now seems clear that those who have completed that programme 
are working remarkably well on their return to their base places. 
Hopefully this may be leading to a whole new style of large people- 
movements helped but not led by trained activists. If this happens 
it will certainly be a suitable bonus to the investment of themselves 
by many during our first twenty-five years. 


For more on this dismal experience see my review of the book P.0 , — 
towards a strategy for People* s Organization in hicUa in National Christian 
Council Review, Vol. XCIV, No. 5 (May 1974). 




